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PREFACE. 


The  following  pages  are  the  outcome  of  several  years'  experi- 
ence and  observation  as  a  teacher,  and  of  a  carjful  study  of 
many  of  the  best  books  on  systems  of  education  and  on  the 
science  of  pedagogy.  The  aim  has  been  to  prepare  a  volume 
especially  adapted  to  the  wants  of  Canadian  teachers  in  High 
and  Public  Schools,  and  to  present,  in  an  intelligible  and 
scientific  way,  the  broad  outlines  and  essential  characteristics 
of  School  Management  and  the  principles  and  practice  of 
teaching.  Many  well  -  known  features  of  our  educational 
system  render  it  unnecessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  teachers 
of  this  Province  to  discuss,  at  any  great  length,  several  topics 
that  find  a  legitimate  place  in  standard  works  of  the  kind  that 
are  designed  for  use  in  England  or  in  the  United  States.  The 
fact  that  in  Ontario  every  candidate  for  a  position  as  teacher 
is  required  to  take  a  course  of  professional  training,  will  be  a 
sufficient  excuse  for  omitting  many  details  and  useful  illus- 
trations that  are  readily  and  fully  brought  to  notice  in  the 
County  Model  Schools,  the  Normal  Schools,  and  the  School 
of  Pedagogy.  It  should  also  be  recollected  that  our  High  and 
Public  Schools  are  placed  under  the  supervision  of  Inspectors 
whose  scholarship  and  practical  acquaintance  with  education 
enable  teachers  to  receive  officially  from  them  timely  sug- 
gestions that  might  otherwise  call  for  consideration  in  a  book 
on  the  government  of   schools.     The  statutory  requirements 
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respecting  uniform  text-books,  programmes  of  study,  duties 
of  trustees,  etc.,  have,  to  a  further  extent,  limited  the  scope 
of  the  work.  It  is  believed,  hoWever,  that  other  matters 
of  School  Management,  which  concern  both  High  and  Public 
Schools,  are  discussed  more  fully,  and  it  is  hoped  not  less 
scientifically,  than  in  the  larger  volumes  that  are  now  in  use. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  work,  advantage  has  been  taken 
of  the  valuable  contributions  from  leading  American  and 
European  writers  to  the  subject  of  pedagogy.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  give  full  credit  to  the  many  persons — many  of 
them  teachers  or  Inspectors  in  Ontario—  from  whom  the  author 
has,  under  various  circumstances,  gathered  opinion?  which 
have  helped  to  form  his  convictions  on  many  questions  here 
discussed.  He  has  not  scrupled  to  make  use  of  any  available 
facts  or  arguments  from  the  Educational  Reports  of  other 
countries  that  in  his  judgment  throw  light  upon  the  function 
of  the  school,  and  he  has  not  hesitated  to  dissent  from  the 
views  of  some  eminent  writers  upon  a  few  topics  concerning 
which  his  reading  and  observation  have  led  him  to  form  differ- 
ent conclusions.  He  may,  however,  claim  to  have  been  guided 
mainly  in  the  formation  of  the  views  set  forth,  not  by  the 
study  of  theories,  but  by  the  practical  knowledge  he  acquired 
as  a  teacher,  either  as  assistant  or  as  principal,  in  the  rural 
school,  in  the  graded  city  school,  or  in  the  High  School,  or 
Collegiate  Institute. 

It  is  hoped  the  book  may  be  found  to  embody  the  leading 
thoughts  on  school  organization,  instruction  and  government, 
so  far  as  they  are  serviceable  in  the  school-room.  Attention  is 
not  given — partly  for  reasons  already  mentioned — to  the  many 
mechanical  details  of  school  work.  The  object  has  been  to 
describe  the  fundamental   principles  that  should  direct  the 
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teacher  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  to  furnish  a  scien- 
tific basis  upon  which  the  intelligent  educator  may  build  his 
own  methods  and  shape  his  own  devices.  The  wants  of  young 
teachers,  and  especially  the  needs  of  ungraded  schools,  have 
been  carefully  kept  in  mind,  but  it  is  felt  that  the  great 
principles  that  underlie  teaching  and  discipline  are  the  same 
for  all  classes  of  schools  and  for  all  subjects  of  instruction. 

Some  chapters,  though  dealing  with  subjects,  the  considera- 
tion of  which  CO  lid  not  be  excluded  from  a  treatise  on  School 
Management,  necessarily  introduce  questions  that  have,  in 
Canada,  as  well  as  in  other  countries,  been  matters  of  some 
controversy.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  presumed  that  the 
opinions  expressed  will  meet  with  universal  acceptance.  An 
effort  has  been  made,  however,  to  discuss  every  subject  fairly, 
and  though  the  author  cannot  hope  to  agree  with  the  theories 
and  methods  advanced  by  all  persons,  the  belief  is  entertained 
that  the  conclusions  he  has  reached  will  be  concurred  in  by 
the  great  body  of  teachers,  Inspectors  and  other  practical 
educationists. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  describe  or  suggest  methods 
of  teaching  specific  branches  of  the  curriculum.  The  many 
valuable  books,  in  which  this  kind  of  professional  work  is 
taken  up,  should  be  carefully  studied  by  those  who  aim  to 
become  specialists  in  certain  departments.  What  most  teach- 
ers need,  however,  is  not  a  knowledge  of  "methodology," 
but  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  those  broad  principles  of 
psychology  and  the  science  of  education  that  are  applicable 
to  every  subject  of  the  school  course.  There  is  danger  that 
the  value  of  "methods"  and  "lesson  plans,"  which  are  not, 
however,  condemned,  may  be  unduly  magnified  in  the  minds 
of  young  teachers,   and  that  "  specialization "  in  the  case  of 
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High  School  work  may  be  unreasonably  exalted  unless  wide 
scholarship  and  ability  to  teach  a  number  of  subjects  are  con- 
tinued to  be  regarded  as  necessary  attainments  of  those  who 
are  to  become  educators  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term. 

It  is  becoming  more  generally  acknowledged  that  from  a 
moral,  intellectual,  and  material  point  of  view,  national  edu- 
cation is  the  great  (question  of  the  future,  and  that  progress 
can  be  secured  only  by  rnidng  the  status  of  the  teacher. 
Higher  attainments  in  all  matters  that  concern  the  <jualifica- 
tions  of  the  teacher  are  felt  to  be  needed,  and  the  conviction 
is  growing  that  in  the  performance  of  his  duty  the  important 
work  of  character  hnUding  must  be  maintained  as  the  chief 
function  of  the  school,  and  that  this  truth  must  place  in 
the  foreground  the  personality  of  the  educator  as  the  great 
desideratum.  To  train  his  pupils  so  that  they  may  become 
useful  citizens — men  and  women  of  the  highest  character — 
influenced  by  lofty  aims  and  fille.l  with  noble  impulses,  should 
be  the  ambition  of  every  person  who  enters  the  profession.  If 
this  volume  shall  help  to  inspire  candidates  for  the  teacher's 
calling  with  higher  aspirations  for  advancement  and  usefulness, 
and  shall,  in  some  measure,  increase  public  interest  in  the 
important  question  of  national  education,  the  author's  labors 
in  its  preparation  will  not  have  been  in  vain. 


JOHN    MILLAR. 


I) 


Education  Department, 

Toronto,  May  Snd,  189f>. 
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"  What  is  the  Teacher's  imrk?  It  is  to  develop  (he  mind,  to 
mould  the  heart,  and  to  form  the  character  of  the  future  citizens, 
rimgistrates,  and  riders  of  our  laud  ?  It  is  to  teach  and  implant 
that  which  is  the  only  true  yuanudne  of  liberty,  order,  and  social 
stability — the  essential  element  of  a  country's  prosperity  atid 
happiness." 

—Extract  from  official  circular  of  August  14th,  1850,  the  first  addressed  to 
the  teachers  of  the  province  by  the  Rev.  Egerton  Kyerson,  LL.D.,  Chief  Superin- 
tendent of  Education. 
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CHAPTKR    i. 

THE  FUNCTION  OF  THE  SCHOOT.. 
Correct  Views  Needed. — Tn  order  ♦o  know  how  lo 

manage  a  school  well,  it  is  important  to  nave  rigli*  views 
regard;  1-  what  is  to  be  acconij)lishf;d.  Ev.-  y  person 
a'^tive  in  educational  work  should  understand  the  nature 
and  extent  of  I  is  responsibilities,  and  the  means  by  which 
his  duties  are  to  be  performed.  One  of  the  chief  causes 
of  failure  in  teaching  is  the  lack  of  well-defined  purjxjse 
on  the  part  of  those  entrusted  with  the  training  of 
pupils.  A  knowledge  of  the  end  to  be  reached  detenu ines 
the  means  to  be  employed,  and  directs  aright  the  methods 
to  be  used.  A  wrong  view  of  education  leads  to  bad 
school  management,  and  this  produces  bad  teaching,  bad 
discipline,  bad  training.  Without  a  proper  conception  of 
the  ends  to  be  sought,  the  principles  to  be  followed,  and 
the  methods  to  be  adopted,  in  managing  a  school,  there 
can  be  no  ideal,  no  distinct  aim,  and  no  right  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  the  teacher's  work.  The  function  of  the 
school,  its  responsibilities  and  its  limitations,  are  matters 
that  should  be  understood  by  the  practical  educationist. 

School  Manag^ement. — School  Management  is  that 
department  of  the  Science  of  Education  which  treats  of 
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the  best  means  of  directing  school  affairs  so  as  to  secure 
efficiency.  It  inclulss  not  only  school  economy,  but  also 
school  discipline  and  school  ethics.  It  has  for  its  object 
the  regulation  of  all  school  work,  and  embraces  all  that 
pertains  to  the*  training  given  by  the  teacher.  The  organi- 
zation of  the  school,  the  government  employed,  the 
programmes  of  study  taken  up,  the  methods  of  instruction 
adopted,  the  examinations  held,  and  the  promotions  made, 
are  all  included  in  what  the  term  'implies.  The  school 
buildings  and  furniture,  the  use  of  text-books,  attention 
to  records,  as  well  as  the  duties  of  inspectors,  teachers, 
trustees  and  pupils,  are  matters  connected  with  the  same 
department  of  education.  The  scope  of  School  Managem'  nt 
is  therefore  very  extensive,  and  many  volumes  would  be 
needed  to  convey  a  fair  knowledge  of  its  details.  In  a 
more  restricted  sense,  it  merely  includes  a  knowledge  of 
those  principles  of  the  Science  of  Education  which  will 
enable  the  teacher  to  direct  intelligently  the  forces  at  his 
command.  In  other  words,  the  principles  and  general 
methods  by  which  pupils  are  taught  and  governed,  are 
what  it  mainly  embraces,  and  the  teacher  is  success- 
ful in  the  Art  of  Teaching,  who  trains  children  to  be 
symmetrically  developed  men  and  women,  in  a  physical, 
intellectual  and  moral  sense.  Ce"tain  modes  of  procedure, 
based  on  the  Science  of  Education,  have  come  to  be 
recognized  by  educators  as  means  for  securing  good  results. 
An  account  of  these  methods,  together  with  any  practical 
rules  drawn  directly  from  scientific  considerations,  or 
suggested  by  experience,  forms  the  subject  matter  of  the 
Art  of  School  Management.  It  should  be  felt,  however, 
that  no  mere  knowledge  of  practical  rules  can  be  of  much 
service  to  the  teacher  who  does  not  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  principles  upon  which  they  are  based.    Education 
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is  both  a  science  and  an  art,  and  in  the  work  of  the 
school  room  the  principles  of  the  former,  and  the  rules  of 
the  latter,  are  inseparably  associated. 

The  Science  of  Education. — The  Science  of  Educa- 
tion, upon  which  School  Management  is  based,  is  very 
complex  in  its  nature.  Its  principles  are  drawn  from  many 
different  branches  of  knowledge.  It  has,  besides,  its  own 
peculiar  sphere  of  investigation,  and  it  includes  a  great 
variety  of  truths  which  concern  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  mind  and  body.  It  helps  us  to  analyze  mental 
processes  and  the  laws  of  human  progress,  to  discover 
causes  of  social  conditions  and  sources  of  national  greatness, 
and  to  unfold  to  the  practical  educator  the  means  by  which 
his  work  may  be  successfully  accomplished.  It  has  a 
complex  practical  problem  to  solve.  It  aims  to  do  certain 
valuable  work  for  the  individual  and  the  community.  It 
points  out  rules,  methods  and  principles  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  its  object,  and  thus  embraces  the  Art  of  Teaching. 
It  strives  to  find  out  a  rational  basis  for  the  use  of  such 
rules  as  experience  has  justified.  It  seeks  to  bring  to  light 
the  philosophic  truths  of  psychology,  physiology  and  ethics, 
and  thus  to  secure  full  recognition  of  what  is  needed  to 
make  better  teachers.  Its  value  cannot  be  ignored  unless 
teaching  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  work  of  the  empiric,  and 
methods  of  instructing  and  modes  of  governing  are  to  be 
considered  as  a  collection  of  ingenious  devices. 

It  follows  that  education  to  the  teacher  becomes  an 
applied  science,  and  the  more  thoroughly  he  masters  the 
principles  to  be  employed,  the  more  successfully  will  he 
perform  his  work.  A  knowledge  of  School  Management 
secured  by  f',  mere  study  of  methods,  leads  to  mechanical 
teaching,  weak  discipline,  and  defective  intellectual  and 
moral  results. 
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Education. — The  definition  of  education  depends  upon 
the  point  of  observation,  and  the  particular  object  intended 
to  be  gained.  The  utilitarian,  the  moralist,  the  philoso- 
pher, and  the  statesman  will,  in  each  case,  have  his  own 
ideas  on  the  question.  The  subjects  of  the  curriculum 
that  afford  culture  or  training,  and  those  that  have  a 
more  direct  bearing  on  the  practical  side  of  life,  have  their 
respective  advocates.  Teaching  that  best  prepares  pupils 
to  make  a  living  satisfies  many  persons ;  but  a  broader 
outlook  holds  that  man  cannot  live  by  bread  alone.  The 
command,  "Be  ye  perfect,"  expresses  the  goal  to  which 
each  should  aspire  in  the  process  of  self-education,  and  the 
aim  of  the  teacher  should  be  to  prepare  his  pupils  for  per- 
fect living,  and  this  includes  the  promotion  of  continuous 
efforts  for  self-improvement.  In  its  full  sense,  education 
calls  for  the  harmonious  developm^^nt  of  all  the  powers  of 
body  and  of  mind.  Complete  education  will  embrace  the 
training,  by  appropriate  exercises,  of  the  physical  and- 
mental  faculties.  This  will  necessitate  the  a«  quisition  of 
such  knowledge  as  will  benefit  the  individual  and  the 
community.  The  chili  is  not  to  be  trained  primarily  to 
become  a  member  of  any  particular  sect,  calling  or  profes- 
sion. However  important  these  matters  may  be,  they  are 
only  of  secondary  consideration  to  the  teacher.  The  chief 
object  he  should  have  in  view  is  that  of  training  each 
pupil  to  become  a  man  or  a  woman  in  the  highest  sense 
of  the  term.  Any  narrow  conception  of  the  scope  of 
education  limits  the  horizon  of  the  educator,  and  restricts 
the  application  of  those  principles  upon  which  every 
efiicient  system  of  instruction  is  based. 

"  The  purpose  of  education  is  to  give  to  the  botly  and  to  the 
soul  all  the  beauty  and  all  the  perfection  of  which  they  are 
capable. "—  Plato. 
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**  I  call  a  complete  and  generous  education  that  which  fits  a  man 
to  perform  justly,  skilfully,  and  magnanimously  all  the  offices,  both 
public  and  private,  of  peace  and  of  war." — Milton. 

"  Education  is  the  preparation  for  complete  living." — Spencer. 

"Education  is  the  preparation  of  the  individual  for  reciprocal 
union  with  society  ;  the  preparation  of  the  individual  so  that  he 
can  help  his  fellou  -men,  and  in  return  receive  and  appropriate  their 
help."— IF.  T.  Harris. 

Kinds  of  Hducation. — To  reach  full  development  the 
child  passes  through  a  complex  process.  This  process  is 
harmonious,  beautiful  and  consistent,  hut  it  is  varied  in 
its  nature.  The  varieties  of  education  are  parts  of  what 
must  be  combined  in  due  proportion  if  the  result  is  to 
be  complete.  If  any  essential  department  of  education  is 
neglected,  the  effect  will  be  harmful  or  disastrous.  The 
fully  educated  person  has  stored  his  mind  with  knowledge 
in  such  a  way  that  his  intellectual  faculties  give  him  skill 
and  power.  His  moral  nature  is  so  developed  that  he  has 
a  delicate  appreciation  of  duty,  and  a  will  that  readily 
responds  to  the  dictates  of  an  enlightened  conscience. 
His  body  has  been  trained  to  perform  its  functions  in 
obedience  to  the  intelligent  demands  of  his  moral  impulses. 
He  has,  besides,  recognized  his  relationship  to  his  Maker 
and  to  his  fellow-beings.  In  addition  to  these  essential 
features  of  a  general  education,  he  has,  so  far  as  his  ability 
and  opportunities  will  permit,  received  such  special  training 
as  will  fit  him  for  the  position  in  wliich  he  is  placed  as  a 
member  of  society.  It  is  evident  education  has  many  sides, 
but  it  is  convenient  to  speak  of  it  under  the  heads  here 
enumerated,  viz.:  (1)  Religious  Education ;  (2)  Moral  Edu- 
cation; (3)  Intellectual  Education;  (4)  Piiysical  Education  ; 
and  (5)  Special  Education.  The  first  of  these  is  chief  in 
importance ;  but,  as,  will  be  shown  hereafter,  it  does  not 
come  within  the  range  of  ordinary  school  work.     Special 
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Education,  except  in  a  slight  way,  has  also  no  place  in  the 
programmes  of  elementary  or  secondary  schools. 

Means  of  Education. — All  the  influences  in  life  that 
go  to  form  character  are  the  means  that  give  a  person  his 
education.  In  early  infancy  the  child  is  educated  by  the 
experience  gained  through  the  natural  activity  of  the 
instincts.  The  simple  knowledge  acquired  in  childhood 
develops  mental  activity,  and  the  exercise  of  the  intellectual 
and  physical  faculties  forms  habits.  Under  the  guidance 
of  parents,  influences  of  a  potent  kind  are  brought  to  bear 
on  the  plastic  nature  of  the  child.  If  these  influences  are 
exercised^  with  definite  purpose,  and  in  a  methodical  and 
otherwise  judicious  manner,  a  great  and  good  start  has 
been  made  before  the  school  days  have  begun.  Impulses 
that  are  the  product  of  the  home,  of  association  with  young 
companions,  and  of  the  environment  generally,  soon  mould 
the  nature  of  the  child.  Self-education  commences  before 
school  life  is  entered  upon,  and  continues  to  be  the  main 
process  in  every  educational  force.  In  the  school  the 
intell 'ctual  faculties  are  exercised  under  the  intelligent 
guidance  of  the  teacher,  and  the  moral  convictions  are 
formed  or  strengthened.  In  his  intercourse  with  society 
in  his  own  reading  and  reflection,  and  in  his  relations 
with  the  Church  and  other  organizations,  the  opinions  and 
habits  of  the  pupil  are  powerfully  directed.  His  training 
does  not  end  when  he  leaves  school.  The  education  which 
is  carried  on  in  mature  years,  when  the  full  possession  of 
his  mental  powers  has  been  gained,  further  determines 
his  character  as  a  man  and  the  position  he  will  occupy. 
The  more  commanding  his  position  in  life,  and  the  greater 
the  demands  made  oh  his  mental  faculties,  the  more  con- 
tinuous will  be  the  forces  that  make  for  higher  intellectual 
development. 
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Scope  of  School  Education. — School  life  has  to  do 
with  various  aspects  of  the  nature  of  the  child.  To  promote 
his  moral  well-being  comes  first  in  value.  His  intellectual 
faculties  are  cultivated  in  order  that  he  may  readily 
acquire  such  knowledge  as  will  enlarge  his  powers  and 
increase  his  skill.  In  view  of  the  dependence  of  mental 
development  upon  bodily  strength,  the  school  must  give 
due  attention  to  physical  culture  (Chapter  II.)  Human 
happiness,  as  well  as  human  usefulness,  depends  largely 
upon  the  cultivation  of  the  moral  nature.  Intellectual 
exercises  should  be  carried  on  at  all  times  with  the  object 
of  building  up  character.  As  will  be  shown  hereafter 
(Chapter  V.),  good  teaching  implies  good  moral  training ; 
but  it  is  well  known  that  the  intellect  may  be  sharpened 
while  the  moral  nature  is  blunt.  There  can  be  no  sound 
cultivation  of  the  moral  faculties  that  does  not  enlist  in  its 
service  the  intelligence  of  the  pupil.  A  mere  apprehension 
ofthe  rules  of  conduct,  without  a  rational  conception  of 
righteousness,  will  never  raise  a  person  high  in  the  scale 
of  moral  dignity.  When  the  intelligence  is  exercised 
regarding  moral  principles,  and  when  these  principles  are 
actually  tested  by  daiJy  applying  them,  they  become  more 
pregnant  with  meaning,  more  commanding  in  obligation, 
and  therefore  more  serviceable  as  guides  through  life. 
Harmonious  development  demands  that  other  agencies 
than  the  school  should  perform  their  functions.  The 
duties  of  parents  or  those  of  the  Church  cannot  be  thrown 
on  the  teacher.  Religious,  moral,  intellectual  and  physical 
education  should  be  carried  on  concurrently;  but  this  does 
not  imply  that  the  scope  of  school  education  is  the  same 
in  each  case.  It  is  not  the  province  of  the  teacher  to 
prescribe  the  food  necessa»*y  for  the  soul  any  more  than  it 
is  to  prescribe  the  kind  of  frod  which  parents  should  give 
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to  their  children  for  the  nourishment  of  their  })odies.  A 
want  of  due  recognition  of  the  function  of  the  school, 
and  a  tendency  to  ignore  the  other  educational  agencies, 
have  given  rise  many  times  to  gross  misconceptions  and 
unreasonable  expectations. 

Limitations. — The  school  is  limited  in  its  functions ; 
and,  as  a  consequence,  the  responsibility  of  the  teacher, 
though  great,  has  also  its  limitations.  The  school  is  a 
powerful  agency  in  mentally  and  morally  enlightening 
the  people.  It  is  desirable  to  magnify  the  calling  of  the 
teacher,  but  the  practice  of  measuring  his  worth  by  the 
success  of  a  few  brilliant  pupils  should  be  deprecated.  In 
this  respect  the  teacher  is  exposed  to  great  temptations. 
The  public  have  not  a  ready  means  of  measuring  a  teacher's 
worth  by  the  highest  standards.  The  best  work  is  not 
always  noticed.  Honors  won  and  certificates  gained  b^ 
the  bright  members  of  the  class  are  too  oftenthe  only  tests 
appreciated  (Chapter  XVI.)  As  a  teacher  sows,  so  will  he 
reap.  The  desire  to  turn  out  clever  pupils  as  graduates 
of  his  school  is  not  to  be  ignored,  but  the  teacher  who 
puts  forward  success  of  this  kind  as  the  chief  criterion 
of  his  ability,  may  find  his  value  estimated  by  his  own 
standard  when  failure  comes  to  students  of  his  school  who 
have  weak  intellectual  powers. 

It  is  not  the  function  of  the  school  to  furnish  brains  to 
children.  "  Education  can  improve  nature,  but  not  com- 
pletely change  it,"  was  the  opinion  of  Aristotle.  No 
educational  process  can  draw  out  what  is  not  in  the  mind. 
The  most  skilful  teacher  has  no  philosopher's  stone  to  turn 
into  gold  what  is  only  lead.  The  average  pupil  is  not 
a  genius.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  school  to  create, 
but  to  strengthen  and  improve.     The  child  at  birth  is  not 
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without  inherited  tendencies.  Failure  to  recognize  this 
fact  has  led  to  many  disappointments  in  education. 

The  function  of  the  school  is  not  to  supersede,  but  to 
supplement,  the  education  of  the  family.  It  is  bound,  so 
far  as  opportunity  allows,  to  maintain  equally  with  the 
parent,  the  pupil's  bodily  strength.  It  must  foster  the 
growth  of  morality,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  parents  to 
implant,  and  must  make  up,  so  far  as  possible,  for  any 
defects  in  parental  discipline.  It  must  strengthen  with 
due  prudence  religious  sanctions  (Chapter  IV.),  as  the 
only  sound  basis  of  morality,  and  never  use  any  means 
that  would  arouse  denominational  hostility. 

It  is  not  the  function  of  the  school  to  train  pupils  for 
special  callings  in  life.  What  occupations  pupils  should 
follow  may  often  need  guidance,  but  in  no  case  should  the 
Public  School  be  made  an  institution  for  fitting  pupils  for 
any  particular  trade  or  profession.  Doubtless  the  success 
of  students  in  school  will  often  determine  the  course 
subsequently  taken  up ;  but  mental  development  neces  - 
sarily  gives  greater  choice  in  deciding  upon  a  future  career, 
and  in  any  country  with  an  efficient  school  system,  aspira- 
tions and  ambitions  are  not  only  to  be  expected,  but  to 
be  commended. 
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Importance  of  Physical  Training.— Any  system 

of  education  would  b(;  seriously  defective  that  did  not  j^ive 
prominence  to  the  laws  of  health.  The  value  of  bodily 
strength  was  felt  by  the  Persians,  the  Greeks,  and  the 
Romans  ;  and  the  nations  of  modern  Europe  and  of  America 
are  becoming  more  fully  alive  to  its  demands.  The 
researches  of  science,  and  especially  the  study  of  hygienic 
laws,  are  saving  intelligent  nations  from  blind  empiricism. 
Protection  against  disease  is  an  important  matter,  since  a 
condition  of  health  is  the  foundation  upon  which  all 
physical  culture  must  rest. 

It  is  clear  that  matters  of  every-day  occurrence  call  for 
more  attention  to  all  that  affects  bodily  vigor.  Not  one 
person  in  ten  takes  proper  care  of  his  health.  Broken-down 
constitutions  indicate  lamentable  negligence.  Statistics 
show  an  amount  of  sickness  that  might  have  been  lessened. 
Premature  deaths  are  numerous.  Experimental  psychology 
has  furnished  us  with  data  that  mav  be  turned  to  great 
advantage.  Sweden  has  pointed  out  the  large  number  of 
boys  and  girls — especially  the  latter — that  are  troubled 
with  headaches  and  weak  spines.  Germany  has  called 
attention  to  the  defective  eyesight  of  many  of  its  people. 
French  physicians  have  urged  a  halt  regarding  the  pres- 
sure of  school  studies.  Educational  reformers  in  England, 
Canada  and  the  United  States  are  strongly  advocating 
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more  attention  to  physical  training.  The  words  of  the 
ininiortal  Juvenal —"J/^^h."  sana  in  corpore  sano" — embody 
a  principle  which  should  be  widely  recognized. 

The  Duty  of  the  School. — Physical  culture  must 
have  its  place  in  the  school.  Physiology  and  hygiene 
sliould  form  part  of  the  curriculum.  Sanitary  conditions 
cannot  be  ignored  by  trustees.  The  health  of  the  child, 
his  rapid  growth  during  school  age,  and  the  effect  of  this 
rapid  development  upon  his  ability  to  study,  demand  the 
careful  attention  of  all  school  authorities. 

In  a  new  and  sparsely  settled  country,  where  the 
inhabitants  are  mostly  connected  with  agriculture;,  some  of 
the  dangers  to  health  which  Ix.'set  large  cities  are  absent. 
The  problems  relating  to  school  life  become  more  compli- 
cated when  (juestions  affecting  a  supply  of  pure  water,  the 
disposal  of  sewage,  the  heating  and  ventilation  of  large 
buildings,  and  the  organization  of  graded  schools,  are 
pi'essing  for  solution.  The  haste  to  advance  from  one  class 
to  another,  the  demands  upon  the  young  organism  in  the 
critical  period  of  its  growth,  the  aspirations  that  stimulate 
mental  activities,  and  the  numerous  exposures  to  danger, 
render  it  imperative  that  the  work  of  the  school  should  be 
carried  on  in  such  a  way  as  will  not  foster  intellectual 
development  at  the  expense  of  bodily  vigor. 

Instruction  in  Hygiene. — The  ignorance  of  the  most 
elementary  principles  of  hygiene  so  often  shown,  proves 
that  the  subject  should  have  its  place  in  the  public  school 
programme.  It  may  be  made  interesting  to  pupils  if 
divested,  as  it  can  be,  of  many  of  the  terras  pertaining  to 
anatomy,  physiology  and  chemistry.  Children  should  have 
some  scientific  knowledge  of  the  food  they  enjoy,  the  air 
they  breathe,  the  rest  they  require,  the  bodies  they  use, 
the  care  required  of  the  eyes,  and  the  voice  to  be  trained. 
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It  is  irrational  to  require  students  to  understand  mathe- 
matics, history,  botany,  drawing,  philology,  etc.,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  give  them  no  means  of  gaining  a  knowledge 
of  the  muscles,  the  nervous  system,  respiration,  digestion, 
the  evils  of  narcotics,  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  the 
laws  that  govern  the  development  of  the  body. 

Heaithfulness    of  School   Site.— The  site  of    a 

school  should  not  be  chosen  where  children  may  be 
exposed  to  accident,  or  where  there  is  danger  of  con- 
tracting disease.  The  day  is  gone  by  when,  for  the  sake 
of  getting  a  site  for  nothing,  a  school  is  located  near  a 
swamp,  or  near  stagnant  water,  where  malarial  or  mias- 
matic vapors  abound.  If  built  in  a  town  or  city,  it  should 
not  be  placed  where  the  occupants  breathe  the  gases 
and  effluvia  arisiiXg  from  improperly  drained  streets, 
neighboring  factorie^  or  stables,  or  leaky  and  defective 
sewers.  Apart  from  sanitary  requirements,  the  sur- 
roundings should  be  attractive,  the  grounds  fenced,  well 
laid  out  and  ornamented,  and  necessary  provisions  made 
to  secure  ready  ingress  and  egress.  For  purposes  of 
health,  one  of  the  most  important  accessories  of  the 
school-house  is  the  play-ground.  Whether  it  is  used  as 
a  place  for  continuing  the  discipline  of  the  school-room, 
or  simply  as  a  spot  where  the  children  may  be  free  to 
pursue  their  games,  its  size,  location  and  exposure  should 
be  carefully  considered.  Pupils  are  more  easily  con- 
trolled when  their  environments  are  agreeable.  Good 
facilities:  for  play  and  recreation  are  essential  to  good 
discipline.  Interest  should  be  taken  in  Arbor  Day 
observances  and  in  every  other  means  of  improving  the 
school  grounds.  The  cultivation  of  the  sesthetic  taste  in 
these,  and  in  other  directions,  will  secure  greater  regu- 
larity  of   attendance,  and   promote  good  order  and  that 
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love  for  school  life  which,  in  itself,  is  helpful  to  physical 
ifrowth. 

The  Building. — This  is  not  the  place  to  mention 
in  detail  the  re(|uireuients  of  school  architecture.  The 
rei^ulations  compel  trustees  to  comply  with  important 
sanitary  conditions.  Tn  the  erection  of  a  school-house, 
utility,  comfort  and  beauty  may  be  combined.  Health  is 
the  first  ct)nsideration.  It  is  \uivC.  to  preserve  ovdvr  in  a 
room  where  no  regard  has  been  pai(^  to  these  requirements. 
The  school-house  should  be  the  pride  of  the  community. 
Commodious  schools  furnish  more  working  space  and 
a  better  supply  of  pure  air.  Small,  low,  over-crowded 
school-rooms  show  wretched  economy.  A  few  paltry 
dollars  will  often  be  grudged  for  what  may  be  needed 
for  the  comfort,  health,  and  even  for  the  safety  of  the 
lives,  of  children. 

School  Furniture. — The  furniture  of  a  school  should 
be  selected  with  due  regard  foi'  the  comfort  of  the  pupils, 
(lood  order,  as  well  as  health,  forbids  the  use  of  seats  that 
are  tof)  high  or  too  low.  Dangling  feet  or  cramped  limbs 
are  soon  attended  with  restlessness  and  disturbance.  In  a 
rural  school,  seats  of  different  heights  are  usually  provided. 
E\  en  in  a  graded  school,  unless  there  are  practical  ditti- 
culties  in  the  way,  a  similar  arrangement  has  its  advan- 
tage, when  pupils  of  different  sizes  are  put  in  the  same 
class.  The  object  is  sometimes  met  bj'^  tlu^  use  of  foot- 
rests,  or  by  means  of  "adjustable"  seats  and  desks — i.e., 
seats  and  desks  that  may  be  adjusted  to  the  size  of  the 
occupant.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  sufficient  attention 
has  not  always  been  given  to  the  question  of  suitable 
school  furniture.  Not  to  speak  of  nervous  disorders,  round 
shoulders,  sunken  chests,  curvature  of  the  spine,  and  other 
physical  defects,  which  are  often  due  to  improper  positions 
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of  pupils  in   Hcli(»f)l,   iiiucli   inattention   and   <lisor(l(;r  arc 
tracoal)Ie  to  tlu;  sanu;  causes. 

Heating^. — The  temperature  of  a  school  should  be 
from  05  to  70  degrees,  FahrtMilieit,  so  that  every  pupil  is 
comfortably  warm,  whatever  i)art  of  the  loom  lu;  occupies. 
The  thermometer  should  Im;  frecpiently  consulted.  A  tem- 
perature too  high  or  too  low  distracts  attention,  renders 
pupils  dull,  destroys  intelh^ctual  activity,  and  endangers 
health.  School  trustees  are  slow  in  adopting  modern 
methods  of  luxating.  A  common  stove,  without  any  pro- 
vision for  ventilation  or  any  plan  of  moistcming  the  air,  is 
still  found  in  many  rural  schools  and  even  in  some  city 
schools.  Defects  of  this  kind  render  it  the  more  im})erative 
for  the  teacher  to  see  that  the  children  are  not  exposed  to 
draughts,  or  to  excessive  heat  or  cold.  Carelessness  here 
is  next  to  a  crime.  More  excusable  to  neglect  granunar 
or  arithmetic  than  to  be  blind  to  the  importance  of  the 
health  and  physical  comfort  of  the  pupils. 

Ventilation. — Good  school  work  needs  pure  blood,  and 
pure  blood  largely  depends  upon  j)ur(;  air.  Anyone  who  in 
winter  enters  a  crowded  and  badly  ventilated  school,  and 
notices  the  vitiated  atmosphere  which  pupils  and  teachers 
breathe,  will  not  wonder  at  the  disastrous  results  to  health 
that  are  ascribed  to  bad  ventilation.  Bad  air  sends  noxious 
elements  to  the  blood,  depresses  the  organs  of  circulation 
and  respiration,  produces  languor,  and  destroys  the  pleas- 
ures of  school  life.  It  makes  the  pupils  stupid,  and  it  is 
apt  to  cause  the  teacher  to  grow  irritable  and  cross.  In  a 
badly  ventilated  room  the  energy  Hags,  weariness  follows, 
the  work  suffers,  and  the  order  is  poor.  Listlessness,  head- 
ache, giddiness  and  dulness  are  signs  of  a  vitiated  atmos- 
phere. In  a  well  ventilated  room  a  good  teacher  feels 
energetic,  and  the  children  readily  respond  to  his  demands 
for  mental  exertion. 
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The.  c|U«'sti()n  of  vontihition  is  clost-ly  coimocted  with 
tliat  of  iH'atiiijL,',  fviul  l)otli  aw,  iiow  I'ccciv  ini,'  much  iittcntioii. 
Uiifortuiifitt'ly,  window  vciitihition  is  still  the  only  inethotl 
aUoptr'd  in  a  ;^i{(at  many  schools.  To  pfotrct  tin?  pupils 
from  ('xposur«i,  and  to  k(M'p  the  room  suppli«ul  with  pure 
air,  will  r('<|uii('  careful  stucly.  The  lack  of  thou<i;ht  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  often  com{)els  children  to  sit  in  a  room 
whi(.'h  for  one  hour  is  filled  with  a  hot,  stiMin<^  atmosphere, 
and  for  tlu^  ne.xt  with  air  almost  as  cold  as  that  outside. 
A  teacher  who  heconu's  so  .ilisorbed  in  t<Niching  as  not  to 
anticipate  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  for  tlie  next  hour,  is 
unfit  for  his  position. 

Lighting,  fjij^'ht  is  essential  to  jjood  health.  A  lialf- 
lij^hted  room  has  a  gloomy  look,  and  ex<^rcises  a  <lepi'essing 
tlFect  on  t(vicher  and  [)upils.  Childicn  should  not  he 
allowed  to  sit  with  tlie  sunshine  (Mther  coming  in  their 
eyes  or  l)eating  on  th(nr  heads.  It  is  a  mistake,  however, 
to  exclude  sunlight  from  tlu;  room.  Lai-ge  windows  and 
plenty  of  them  will,  with  a  judicious  ai-rangement  of  blinds, 
readily  secui'(>  all  that  is  desired.  Pupils  should  not  l)e 
retjuired  to  face  tlie  windows.  Facing  the  light  often 
pi'oduc(!S  j)ain  in  the  eyes,  headaclu',  general  nervous 
iiritation,  and  possible  injury  to  the  sight. 

The  best  light  for  a  school-room  is  from  tlu;  left  of  the 
pupils.  Buildings  are  not  always  planned  with  this  ol)ject 
in  view,  and,  therefore,  greater  care  (hnolves  upon  the 
teacher.  Too  often  low  windows,  glazing  (which  diminishes 
the  liglit),  and  badly  tinted  walls  are  to  be  found,  as  well 
as  ail  arrangement  of  furniture  which  l)rings  puf)ils  in 
their  own  light.  The  cultivation  of  liouse  plants  is  to 
be  encouraged,  but  the  absurd  habit  of  darkening  rooms 
by  placing  too  many  plants  in  the  windows  should  be 
avoided. 
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Cleanliness. — "Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness,"  is 
a  maxim  the  truth  of  which  science  will  not  dispute. 
Nothing  is  more  certain  to  sanitarians  than  that  disease 
revels  in  dirt,  dampness  and  darkness.  Soap  and  civiliza- 
tion are  inseparable.  A  free  use  of  water  promotes  mental 
growth  as  well  as  phj  ical  vigor.  The  school-room  must 
be  kept  scrupulously  cle  a,  and  children  must  be  trained 
to  avoid  bringing  in  dirt,  spitting  on  the  floor,  or  forming 
other  objectionable  habits  of  this  nature.  A  judicious 
teacher  can,  without  giving  offence,  accustom  children  to 
pay  proper  attention  to  personal  cleanliness.  Much  good 
may  be  accomplished  by  giving  plain  talks  to  little  chil- 
dren on  the  necessity  of  forming  regular  habits,  and  on  the 
consequent  importance  of  attending  promptly  to  all  the 
calls  of  nature.  In  these  matters  parents  are  often  remiss, 
and  a  false  delicacy  limits  teachers  in  their  duties. 

It  is  time  trustees  were  compelled  to  give  more  attention 
i<o  the  construction  of  the  outside  buildings.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  have  the  closets  frequently  cleaned,  and  placed 
under  regular  inspection.  Apart  from  sanitary  consideivi- 
tions,  negligence  here  is  an  obstacle  to  moral  training,  and 
a  sure  sign,  if  overlooked  by  the  teacher,  of  bad  discipline. 
The  paths  leading  to  the  closets,  where  the  latter  (as  is 
generally  the  case)  are  separated  from  the  buildings,  should 
be  kept  free  from  dampness,  dirt  or  obstruction.  In 
winter  the  snow  should  be  promptly  cleared  awa}'.  Care- 
lessness is  a  sure  sign  of  neglect  on  the  ])art  of  the 
responsible  school  authorities.  Disinfectants  when  needed 
should  be  applied.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that 
the  closets,  if  not  properly  connected  with  the  building, 
should  be  screened  or  sufliciently  retired,  and  not  con- 
spicuously placed  in  the  play  grounds.  Separate  provisions 
for  the  sexes  is  imperative. 
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Fatigue. — The  brain,  like  any  other  physical  organ, 
is  benefited  bv  effort,  but  it  becomes  wearied  with  over- 
exertion.  For  healthy  exercise  it  needs  the  nourishment 
that  comes  from  good  food,  pure  water,  fresh  air,  and  a 
vigorous  circulation.  Mental  exercise  should  be  suited  to 
the  stage  of  de\elopment  and  to  the  age  of  the  pupil.  The 
fiiot  intellectual  efforts  should  not  go  much  beyond  the 
accjuicition  of  knowledge  gained  through  the  senses.  The 
power  of  attention  cannot  be  secured  at  once,  and  further 
time  will  be  needed  for  that  of  conception,  judgment  and 
reason.  To  attempt  at  an  early  age  the  abstractions  of 
grauujiai',  the  principles  of  science,  or  the  reasoning  of 
mathematics,  is  to  produce  weariness  and  to  dwarf  the 
intellect.  ' 

Fatigue  maj'  often  be  prevented  by  a  wise  arrange- 
ment of  the  time  table  (Chapter  XIT.).  In  the  case  of 
young  children,  school  life  should  not  be  made  unhappy 
by  assigning  nmch  home  work.  There  should  be  no 
interference  with  the  necessary  physical  exercises  of  the 
evening.  Al^undant  sleep  is  a  pr'iiiiary  condition  of 
sound  health,  profitable  study,  and  mental  and  physical 
growth.  Frequent  alternation  of  bodily  and  mental 
exertion  will  often  prevent  fatigue  and  promote  physical, 
as  well  as  intellectual,  development.  It  is  a  sound  rule 
in  elementary  classes  to  avoid  the  continuation  of  any 
effort  up  to  the  jntint  of  weariness.  Childi'en  need  rest, 
and  any  neglect  of  sleep  or  reoreaticm  is  pernicious  in  its 
conseipieiices.  A  healthy  child  is  benefited  by  mental 
exercise,  provided  the  exertion  does  not  cause  fatigue. 
The  annual  examination,  if  the  classification  is  good,  should 
never  injuriously  affect  the  l)odily  condition  of  a  scholar 
who  has  had  during  the  year  proper  intellectual  work  of  a 
reproductive    nature.      When  w(jrk   has  been  done  in  a 
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hurried  way,  and  pupils  expected,  })y  storing  their  memories 
with  badly-digested  matter,  to  complete  in  one  year  wliat 
should  require  two,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  examination 
is  approached  with  nervous  anxiety,  or  that  it  demands  a 
vast  expenditure  of  effort,  and  gives  rise  to  worry,  fatigue 
and  even  bodily  collapse  (Chapter  XVI.).  Good  teaching 
produces  pleasure  and  not  fatigue. 

Mental  fatigue  may  be  due  to  the  neglect  of  bodily 
exercise,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  reijuire  immediately  from  the 
over-taxed  student  a  large  amount  of  physical  exertion. 
His  condition  may  demand  economy  of  nervous  energy, 
perfect  repose  of  brain,  and  therefore  no  ditticult  gym- 
nastics. A  good  walk,  or  a  run  in  the  green  fields,  will 
free  the  mind  and  rest  the  head  l)ett(  r  in  such  a  case  than 
any  system  of  physical  exei'cise.  There  are  physiological 
reasons  that  should  prevent  a  thoughtful  teacher  from 
ignoring  the  a}>athy  of^en  shown  to  drill  and  gym- 
nastics by  intellectual  students.  Severe  gynmastics  are 
not  desirable  in  any  case.  To  become  a  scholar  andean 
athlete  is  diflicult. 

Physical  Exercise. — Ph3'sical  growth,  like  intellec- 
tual or  moral  development,  cannot  be  secured  without 
exercise.  Lessons  in  hygiene  will  not  give  bodily  strength. 
Exercise  of  the  body  is  a  direct  relief  from  exercise  that  is 
purely  intellectual.  If  the  limbs  are  exercised,  a  better 
growth  of  the  various  structures  of  the  brain  is  the  result. 
Bodily  exertion  promotes  also  moral  restraint,  and  secures 
better  discipline  in  school.  Too  often  it  has  been  supposed 
that  physical  culture  is  valuable  only  because  it  sustains 
and  improves  the  bodily  strength  by  expanding  the  lungs, 
quickening  the  circulation,  and  developing  the  muscles. 
It  does  all  this  and  more.  It  contributes  to  brain  grov  th, 
and  to  the  synunetrical  development  of  the  mental  faculties. 
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In  the  matter  of  moral  trainin*;  it  promotes  courage, 
fortitude,  determination,  and  obedience.  It  tends  to 
restrain  the  appetites  and  ])assions,  as  \v(;ll  as  to  check 
tendencies  to  selfishness. 

Each  class  of  physical  exercises  has  its  own  character- 
istic effect.  Athletics  will  develop  perseverance,  courage, 
and  power  to  adapt  one's  self  to  emergencies.  Greece, 
Home  and  England  present  illustration.  Uymnastics 
will  develop  endurance  and  faith  in  one's  powers,  as 
witnessed  in  Germany.  Calisthenics,  as  practised  in 
Sweden  and  France,  will  promote  grace  of  mo\ement.  No 
(»ue  of  them  should  dispense  with  the  spontaneous  exer- 
cises of  the  school-yard. 

Exercises  which  call  into  action  the  gi'eatest  number  of 
nniscles  are  the  best.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  occu- 
pations of  life,  there  is  a  variety  of  connnon  forms  of 
exercise.  Walking,  using  the  bicycle,  riding  on  horseback, 
rowing,  swimming,  skating  and  j>laying  lawn-tennis  or 
football  have  their  respective  advantages.  They  take  per- 
sons into  the  open  air  and  sunshine,  and  thus  sup{)ly  the 
hmgs  with  air,  enrich  the  blood,  and   exercise  the  muscles. 

There  is  danger  of  ov^er-straining  in  physical  as  well  as 
in  mental  exorcises.  Tliis  is  especially  true  during  the 
nascent  peiiod  of  each  organ.  Some  exercises  of  a  physical 
kind,  as  well  as  some  of  an  intellectual  nature,  should  not 
come  early  in  life. 

"The  body  docs  not  grow  alike  in  all  directions  and  at  all 
times.  In  the  first  stages  of  development  the  lower  organs  receive 
tlie  most  nourishment,  and  at  a  later  stage  tlie  hrain  and  arms. 
Each  organ  and  each  faculty  lias  a  nascent  period.  When  we  shall 
have  determined  the  order  of  the  nascent  periods,  we  shall  have  a 
scientific  basis  for  education  never  before  known.  The  nascent 
period  of  the  arms  comes  before  that  of  the  wrists  and  hands.  So 
the   child    should    work    with    full-arm    movements   before    being 
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expected  to  make  use  of  the  fingers If  an  organ  is 

exercised  much  before  the  period  of  greatest  growth,  it  is  dwarfed 
and  stunted  from  over- work.  If  not  exercised  till  after  that  period, 
tlie  energy  develojied  goes  to  waste.  If  the  work  comes  before  that 
period,  tiie  organs  suffer  from  over-work  ;  if  after,  from  under- 
work."—</.  Stanley  Hall. 

Recess — Study  exliausts.  Amusement  of  the  proper 
kind  is  the  best  hygienic  agency.  Recreation  is  essential 
to  good  work.  Scliool  life  must  have  its  periods  of  play. 
The  more  studious  the  boy  the  more  vigorous  should  be  the 
recreation.  Injury  will  follow  any  reversal  of  Nature's 
methods  of  recuperation.  Three  or  four  hours  of  daily 
work  may  be  plenty  for  pupils  under  seven  years  of  age. 
The  number,  length  and  distribution  of  recesses  must 
vary  witii  the  ages  of  children.  p]xercises  during  recess 
should,  if  the  weather  permits,  be  taken  in  the  open  air. 
Play  is  the  most  healthful  of  all  exercises.  "  Play,"  says 
liichter,  "is,  in  the  fii-st  place,  the  working  off  at  once  of 
the  overflow  of  both  mental  and  physical  powers."  Plays 
which  are  dangerous,  or  which  tend  to  make  pupils  rude, 
should  be  prohibittnl.  The  intermission  gives  good  op})or- 
tunities  for  judging  character  and  developing  the  moral 
nature  of  children.  It  helps  to  cultivate  a  healthy  i)ublic 
sentiment  among  pupils.  The  outbursts  of  passion,  differ- 
ences (►f  oi)inion,  and  accidents  of  the  play- ground,  are 
positive  forces  of  ciiildhood.  Tiiey  are  primitive  embryonic 
forms  of  that  society  in  which  adult  life  moves. 

"I  am  a  great  stickler  for  the  ohl-fashioned  recess — the  wild 
recess  ;  the  pupil  bursting  out  of  the  school-room,  running  about, 
shouting,  and  pushing  his  fellows.  It  is  the  recess  that  recreates 
the  pupil  and  restores  the  nervous  energy.  After  the  enjoyment 
of  a  little  freedom  and  a  run,  the  child  returns  to  the  school  room 
and  does  his  work  better.  But  these  set  exercises  which  strain  1  he 
attention  of  the  child  are  hurtful." — W.  T.  Harris. 
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GEITies. — For  the  older  pupils  hardy  and  vigorous  games 
should  be  encouraged.  Cricket,  football,  lacrosse  and  base- 
})all  have  long  held  prominence,  in  he  case  of  High  School 
students,  football  has  at  present  most  popularity.  Even 
younger  boys  may  engage  in  this  game  if  they  are  not 
allowed  to  come  into  collision  with  those  much  bigger  and 
stronger  than  themselves.  It  is  well  for  the  teacher  to  be 
freciuently  on  the  play-ground  to  suggest  games,  and  thus 
(juietly  to  select  wliat  is  invigorating  and  refining. 

It  is  no  harm  to  allow  girls  to  "  romp  "  and  take  abund- 
ance of  outdoor  recreation.  False  views  of  decorum  often 
debar  them  from  play.  Every  school-yard  should  have  a 
portion  fenced  off  for  the  girls,  where  they  may  play  ball, 
lawn  tennis,  or-  other  games.  More  physical  vigor,  and 
less  music  and  paintir.j^,  would  not  harm  many  young 
women. 

Gymnastics. — High  School  and  College  students  need 
a  system  of  bodily  exercises  to  develop  muscular  strength, 
and  to  promote  general  physical  culture  and  health.  In 
the  employment  of  the  severe  gymnastics,  regard  should  be 
had  to  the  age  and  physical  constitution  of  the  students. 
Much  injury  may  be  done  by  requiring  all  the  members  of 
a  school  or  class  to  perform  the  same  exercises.  It  is 
doubtful  whether,  up  to  the  age  of  entering  a  High  School, 
pupils  need  much  more  than  al)undant  oj)portunities  for 
the  outdoor  sports  and  recreations  in  whicii  their  natural 
activity  will  prompt  them  to  engage.  False  views  of  the 
purposes  of  gymnastics  are  often  held.  It  should  be 
understood  that  the  object  is  not  to  turn  out  athletes,  but 
to  promote  physical  culture.  The  practice  of  sending  all 
the  members  of  a  class  into  the  gymnasium  to  engage 
indiscriminately,  and  without  direction,  in  any  exercises 
they  may  choose,  is  tO  be  condemned.     The  building  should 
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be  properly  heated,  and  fitted  up  with  simple  a})pliances 
of  the  most  approved  character,  and  the  regular  masters 
should  <^ive  j)roper  directions  regarding  the  exercises, 
unless  a  special  instructor  is  provided. 

Calisthenics. — This  system  of  physical  exercises  for 
girls  is  based  on  the  same  principle  as  gymnastics  for  boys. 
Apparatus  may  or  may  not  be  used.  The  movements 
are  neither  violent  nor  complicated.  Unlike  the  common 
active  sports  of  girls,  their  advantage  consists  in  their 
systematic  regulation,  so  as  to  give  regular  action  to  the 
muscles.  A  great  variety  of  beneficial,  graceful  and 
interesting  exercises  may  be  performed  with  such  simple 
instruments  as  wands,  dumb-bells,  light-weights,  etc.  The 
movements  train  to  promptness,  develop  grace  of  body, 
promote  harmony  of  action  among  a  number  of  pupils, 
and  break  up  sluggishness.  A  judicious  use  of  calisthenic 
exercises  will  prevent  many  nervous  ailments  to  which 
girls  are  liable.  Care  is  necessary  in  their  use.  When 
not  taken  in  the  open  air,  the  room  during  winter  should 
be  properly  heated,  and  should  b(?  well  lighted,  ventilated, 
and  kept  free  from  dust.  The  dress  worn  should  be  light 
and  easy,  and  the  exercises  should  not  be  prolonged. 
Much  intellectual  exertion  must  not  be  expected  if  the 
physical  system  has  become  jaded  and  fatigued.  The 
exercises,  for  neither  boys  nor  girls,  should  be  taken 
immediately  before  or  after  meals.  Early  in  the  morning, 
or  near  evening,  is  the  })est  time  for  both  gymnastics 
and  calisthenics. 

Military  Drill. — Military  or  Swedish  drill  may  be  an 

efficient  substitute  for  certain  gymnastic  exercises.     It  is 

found  to  be  not  only  an  effective  means  of  giving  physical 

•"•lUnre,  but    an  excellent   method  of    forming    habits    of 

uiition,   order,    subordination,    and    prompt   obedience. 
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Many  a  boy  with  ungainly  walk,  stooped  shoulders,  or 
sluggish  movements,  may  be  cured  by  a  few  months' 
practice  in  drill.  The  body  becomes  better  set  up,  the 
chest  is  expanded,  the  shoulders  are  thrown  well  back,  and 
the  head  is  kept  erect.  The  step  also  becomes  elastic, 
jind  the  limbs  are  moved  with  ease  and  precision. 

Drill  is  a  method  of  physical  culture  that  is  inexpensive 
to  trustees,  and  capable  of  being  taken  up  by  any  intelli- 
gent teacher  and  adapted  to  the  conditicms  of  all  class(vs  of 
pupils.  Too  often  the  real  purposes  of  drill  arc  lost  sight 
of.  The  main  object  is  to  develop  the  body,  and  not  to 
foster  any  ardor  for  military  glory  or  display. 

Manual  Training. — ^This  is  a  late  addition  to  the 
curriculum  of  city  schools  in  some  countries  The  most 
grotescjue  notions  are  prevalent  with  many  persons  as  to 
the  object  of  Manual  Training  Schools.  A  boy  is  not 
taught  a  trade  but  he  is  taught  many  principles  that 
underlie  all  trados,  and  he  ac(juires  facility  in  the  use  of 
all  the  common  tools.  A  Manual  Training  School  affords 
the  students  of  a  large  city  opportunities  which  those  in 
the  rural  districts  enjoy.  It  co-ordinates  literature  with 
art,  and  both  with  science  and  mathematics;  so  that  the 
youth  hsarns  that  no  form  of  honest  labor  is  without  its 
inherent  dignity,  and  that  beauty  and  utility  are  not 
necessarily  separated  from  the  every-day  life  of  the 
mechanic.  Incidentally,  Manual  Training  Schools  furnish 
physical  culture,  which,  though  limited  in  its  scope,  is 
highly  valuable  to  the  class  of  boys  that  attend  these 
institutions.      Schools  for  girls  are  also  established. 
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The  Chief  Work  of  the  School.— The  main  busi- 
ness of  the  school  is  the  intellectual  development  of  the 
pupils.  This  statement  does  not  mean  that  a  liigher 
object  than  growth  in  intelligence  is  not  the  end  of 
education.  In  the  formation  of  human  character,  it  may 
be  assumed  that  the  proper  order  of  mental  faculties  is  (1) 
Will ;  (2)  Sensibility  ;  (3)  Intellect.  It  is  true,  neverthe- 
less, that  the  reflex  action  of  sound  intellectual  culture  is 
the  principal  means  by  which  the  propensities  and  tastes  of 
an  individual  are  ennobled,  and  his  moral  sense 
strengthened.  Self-exertion  is,  in  most  respects,  the  only 
instrumentality  that  secures  culture.  None  of  the  faculties 
can  be  developed  except  by  exercise,  and  no  exercise  is  to 
be  commended  that  is  not  directed  by  intelligence.  Hence 
the  need  of  guiding  children  until  they  have  ac(juired 
sulHcient  knowledge  to  direct  their  exercise  themselves. 
The  school  furnishes  the  best  means  of  enabling  children 
to  accjuire  that  knowledge  by  which  their  mental  and 
bodily  powers  may  be  intelligently  directed  and  improved. 

The  Acquisition  of  Knowledge.  —  Intellectual 
development  is  mainly  secured  by  the  proper  acquisition  of 
knowledge.  This  implies  that  the  teacher  should  possess 
the  necessary  knowledge,  and  have  the  ability  to  impart  it 
aright.  If  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  are  considered 
in  their  possible  applications,  it  is  evident  their  acquisition 
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may  be  regarded  as  the  basis  of  school  education.  They 
furnish  that  elementary  knowledge  which  is  to  serve  as 
food  for  present  mental  and  mt)ral  growth,  and  as  a  found- 
ation and  starting  point  for  future  acquisitions.  If 
viewed  as  instruments  of  learning,  it  is  clear  the  child 
needs  real  knowledge  to  fit  him  to  discharge  intelligently 
the  duties  of  life.  He  must  ac<juire  information  in  those 
branches  that  contribute  to  his  happiness  and  usefulness. 

The  possession  of  knowledge  does  not  guarantee  wisdom. 
The  person  who  knows  a  great  deal  is  not  necessarily 
educated.  An  educated  person  has  power  and  skill,  which 
depend  upon  the  proper  acquisition  of  knowledge.  Judgj- 
ment  and  reason  are  not  always  characteristics  of  a  mind 
stored  with  learning.  It  follows,  tlierefore,  that  the 
methods  of  instruction  in  school  have  much  to  do  w^ith  the 
usefulness  of  the  information  which  children  receive, 
*  Cramming^. — ^This  is  a  term  used  to  denote  a  faulty 
method  of  imparting  knowledge.  It  implies  the  practice 
of  filling  the  mind  with  badly  arranged  facts,  and  not 
allowing  sufficient  time  to  generalize  them,  to  compare 
them  with  previous  aciiuisitions,  or  to  determine  their  full 
significance.  Knowledge  put  into  the  mind  in  such  a  way 
is  not  digested  or  assimilated,  and  instead  of  furnishing 
power  and  skill,  becomes  useless  lumber.  Cramming  and 
educating  are  not  the  same.  The  former  is  pouring  some- 
thing into  the  mind  ;  the  latter  is  developing  the  mind  by 
appropriate  exercise.  Cramming  unduly  develops  the 
memory.  Good  teaching  cultivates  all  the  mental  faculties 
in  proper  proportions. 

In  elementary  education,  cramming  is  especially  perni- 
cious.    Crowding  the  memory  with  definitions,  ^-ules,  facts, 
names,  dates,  etc.,  is  one  of  the  common  forms  it  once 
assumed.     The   powers  of  the  mind   were  also  burdened 
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with  <'i  multiplicity  of  studios.  Its  most  iioticeablt?  form 
of  late  years  is  undue  haste  in  j)romotions  from  one  class  to 
another.  The  imprudent  desires  of  parents  to  see  their 
children  put  in  a  higher  class,  and  the  habit  of  estimating 
a  teacher's  worth  l)y  the  success  of  pupils  at  examinations, 
are  obstacles  in  the  way  of  checking  the  evil. 

Unfair  criticism  is,  however,  often  heard  in  t*  is  connec- 
tion. There  can  be  no  mental  growth  without  exertion. 
Intellectual  activity  is  not  a  sign  that  cramming  exists. 
A  school  where  children  are  not  earnest  is  poorly  managed. 
Written  examinations  jiroj)erly  conducted  are  not  an  evil, 
but  a  benefit.  To  gain  power  and  skill  the  accjuisition  of 
knowledge  is  necessary,  and  knowledge  is  of  little  intel- 
lectual valte  if  it  has  not  been  the  result  of  activity,  labor, 
study,  self  denial.  In  a  school  where  puj)ils  are  not 
ambitious,  desirous  of  beitig  promoted,  and  anxious  to  pass 
examinations,  the  teaching  is  poor  from  a  moral,  as  well  as 
from  an  intellectual,  point  of  view  (Chapter  VI.). 

Instruction. — Instruction  is  the  main  process  of  impart- 
ing knowledgi\  To  become  intelligent,  pupils  must  be 
trained  to  exercise  the  ])owers  of  the  mind  on  the  know- 
ledge they  receive.  In  tliis  way  they  become  educated. 
Children  are  not  necessarily  being  educated  when  they 
receive  instruction.  This  is  where  mistakes  are  often 
made.  Instruction  is  only  a  subordinate  branch  of  educa- 
tion. The  former  enables  the  pupil  to  learn  many  things  ; 
the  latter,  to  use  knowledge  aright.  Instruction  gives 
resources  for  a  course  in  life ;  education  furnishes  rules 
serviceable  for  all  times  and  for  all  careers. 

All  instruction  should  be  educative.  Its  methods  should 
cultivate  the  mind  and  the  heart.  Knowledge  should 
throw  light  upon  the  rules  of  duty,  and  remove  prejudices, 
unmanly  passions  and   evil   tendencies  that  are  the  result 
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of  ignorance.  Instruction  siiould  supply  mental  food  that 
can  l)e  digested.  Ft  should  influence  the  feelings  and  the  voli- 
tions. Nothing  should  ije  }»ut  into  the  mind  that  will  not 
train  and  dev«;lop  its  powers.  Instruction,  to  be  educative, 
must  follow  natural  laws.  It  must,  therefore,  develop  in 
proper  order  the  .senses,  the  j)owers  of  observation,  and  the 
faculties  of  language,  al)straction,  generalization  and  reason. 

Instruction,  to  be  educative,  must  awaken  interest. 
N(n\'  matter  nuist  be  added  to  the  old  by  natural  connection. 
What  is  familiar  must  be  mad(!  the  basis  for  accjuiring 
what  is  unfamiliar  (Chaj)ter  XVI.).  Ftmdness  for  the  sub- 
ject nmst  be  cultivated.  Dislike  f(>r  a  lesson  must  be 
removed.  Satisfactory  attention  demands  that  there  be  no 
antagonism  l)et\veen  teacher  and  pu})il.  Vvav  is  oppo.sed 
to  intei'cst. 

Instruction,  to  1m;  educative,  must  keep  in  view  the 
chief  aim  of  teaching.  Knowledge  must  be  regarded 
oidy  as  an  instrument.  In  giving  instruction,  the  teacher 
nmst  deliberately  ask  if  the  information  imparted  fits  into 
the  harmonious  development  of  th(>  child's  [)ow«;rs.  The 
whole  future  of  the  child  must  be  considered  (Chapt(;r  VI.), 

Observation.— Before  entering  school,  children  have 
ac([uired  many  id(;as  from  their  environments.  Their 
powers  of  observation  have  already  received  considei-able 
developnuuit.  Their  senses  have  been  cultivated.  They 
have  formed  impressions.  Their  powers  of  perception  lead 
to  the  reproduction  of  simple  ideas,  to  sim[)le  general- 
ization and  to  simple  abstraction.  Conceptionj  or  the 
faculty  by  which  the  j)roducts  ()f  perception  are  groupwl, 
supplies  them  with  a  variety  of  materials  for  thought.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  young  children  should  be  furnished 
with  plenty  of  objects  on   which  to  exercise  the  senses. 

Ideas   and   words  should  go   together.      Instead   of  the 
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maxiin,  '*  Tliinj,'s  Ijofoni  words,"  the  in-inoiplc  to  bo  fol- 
lowed is,  "  Tliin<;M  and  words."  Sound  tcat'liiiif^  calls  for 
tho  dir(!ct  |)i-o<^r('ss  fi-oni  ideas  to  wonis,  and  also  the 
converse;  process  which  conies  from  ^oing  back  to  thin^^s 
from  words. 

It  is  clear  that  the  instruction  j,'iven  to  pupils  during 
the  first  years  of  school  lif(;  should  be  mainly  from  their 
surroundings.  Elenusntary  sci(!nc(!  should  have;  a  })lace 
in  the  course,  for  the  purpose  of  d(;v(;loping  and  training 
the  senses  and  cremating  tlu;  habit  of  observation.  The 
eye  learns  tt)  see  by  seeing,  tin;  ear  l.'arns  to  hear  by 
hearing,  and  in  like  manner  the  other  senses  are  trained. 
The  maxim  of  Comenius  is  true,  '*  L(;t  things  that  have  to 
be  don(;  be  learned  by  doing  them." 

Children  must  be  directed  so  that  they  may  learn  to 
observe  with  order,  regularity,  accui-acy  and  rapidity.  It 
is  not  so  much  what  is  ac(|uired  that  is  valuable,  as  the 
habit  of  o})servation  accjuired.  The  child,  properly  trained, 
gains  knowledge  with  little  expenditure  of  time  or  labor, 
and  with  constant  pleasure.  The  powers  of  observation 
are  extended  to  facts  of  geography,  history,  drawing 
and  a  variety  of  subjects  besides  natural  phenomena. 
Observation  goes  on  with  the  development  of  memory, 
imagination  and  reason. 

Attention.* — The  power  of  continuous  attention  is  the 
most  valuable  result  of  intellectujii  training.  Ability  to 
fix  the  mind  upon  that  which  is  brought  before  it  shows 
a  high  degree  of  mental  develoi-m.^nt.  The  aim  of  the 
teacher  should  be  to  instil  such  habits  of  self-control  as 
will  train  his  pupils  to  direct  at  will  their  own  intellectual 

*C(>nsult  on  the  subject  of  Affeiitlon,  "Applied  Psychology," 
McLellan,  page  50,  and  "  Outlines  of  Psychology,"  Sully,  chapter  iv. 
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uctivitit's.  I*»)W(M-  to  iiit<M'(»Ht  pupils  in  tlio  t-ii'ly  stuj^oa  of 
instruction  is  most  valuHl)l«\  Youn^  cliihlrt'ii  nccvl  con- 
stant clian^^n  of  exercises,  short  and  Nvelifulaptcd  lessons, 
and  the!  presentation  of  tht;  known  l)efoie  the  unknown, 
the  simple  hefore  the  cotiiph'X,  and  tlu'  concret*^  before  tlu! 
abstract.  It  is  a  sei'ious  mistake  to  »>xpect  a  3'oun<;  pupil 
to  he  al)le  to  fix  his  mind  loni^  on  one  subject.  It  is  a  <^rav(^ 
wron;^  to  scold  a  child  foi*  not  doinj,'  that  which  is  heyond 
!iis  streni(th.  Lik«!  other  pow(»rH  both  of  body  and  mind, 
att(Mition  j.jrows  in  stieni^tli  and  \  ivacity  by  i)eiii<^  fie(|uently 
exercised.  Pupils  are  not  all  interestetl  alik(!.  Skill  is 
net'ded  t<)  hit  upon  (h^vices  that  will  keep  a  number  of 
i;hildren  steadily  active  in  one  direction  for  n  lon<j;  time, 
(^ire  must  l)e  taken  to  keep  them  in  good  spirits.  To 
cultivate  a  love  for  knowhvlge  is  moi'c  valua,ble  than  to 
impart  knowledge.  Haste  in  study  w«'akens  th(^  power  of 
attention,  and  it  is  to  l)e  cond'Muned. 

Imag^ination. — Tiie  faculty  of  imagination,  or  the 
power  of  reproducing  fictitious  combinations  of  concep- 
tions,  exists  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  ia  every  mind,  and 
has  its  effect  in  moral  and  intellectual  actions.  The  neijlect 
of  its  cultivation  is  pernicious,  but  not  more  injurious 
than  its  abuse  by  undue  stimulation.  The  work  of  the 
imagination  is  complementary  to  that  of  observation.  Its 
function  is  to  lift  the  mind  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
actual  and  to  carry  it  beyond  the  field  of  mere  observation. 
Almost  every  branch  pursued  in  school  affords  s<mie  means 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  imagination.  Its  best  fields  are 
found  in  geography,  liistory,  and  po(!try.  Stories  told  to 
children  may,  if  used  with  discretion,  afi'ord  a  most  valu- 
able opportunity  for  the  p-rpose.  The  delineation  of 
ideal  life  which  is  true  to  nature  should  be  pictured  to 
children.  That  in  which  the  sentiments  are  ambiguous  in 
character,  or  morbid  in  action,  should  be  carefully  avoided. 
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For  young  children  pictures  which  do  not  give  details 
are  the  best  means  of  exercising  the  imagination.  With 
older  pupils  elal)oration,  attention  to  artistic  finish, 
and  description  in  language,  may  be  used  with  advan- 
tage. When  the  teacher  can  throw  himself  into  his 
subject  so  as  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  his  cla^;s,  and  carry 
his  pupils  along  with  him  by  the  force  of  sympathy,  the 
effect  will  be  intensified.  In  all  cases  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
teacher  to  watch  carefully  the  trend  of  the  child's 
imagination.  The  powei-  gained  must  be  such  as  will 
promote  the  right  kind  of  intellectual  and  moral  develop- 
ment. 

"It  is  natural  for  the  imagination  to  'project  itself;  to  attempt 
to  embody  its  images  in  out  wai-d  form.  These  outward  modes  of 
expression  may  be  very  largely  guideil  and  controlled  without 
interfering  unduly  with  the  inward  moods  and  dispositions  whence 
tliey  flow.  Drawing,  modelling,  designing,  even  plaiting,  stick- 
laying  and  machine  work  may  be  made,  not  only  means  of  training 
tlie  impulses,  tiie  sense  organs  and  the  fuuctionsof  intelligence,  Imt 
also  the  inuigination.  Composition  work  and  essay  writing  are 
means  which  should  not  l)e  neglected  ;  the  choice  of  subjects  and 
the  mode  of  treatment  botli  being  of  importance." — Me L< /fait. 

"The  imagination  of  the  pu])il  can  be  led  by  means  of  the 
cla-ssical  works  of  creative  imagination  to  the  formation  of  a  good 
taste  both  as  regards  ethical  merit  and  l)eauly  of  foi-m.  Tlie  proper 
classical  works  fo>'  youtli  are  those  wliicli  nations  have  produced  in 
the  childhood  of  their  culture.  These  works  l)ring  children  face  to 
face  with  the  picture  of  the  world  whicli  the  human  mind  has 
sketched  for  itself  in  one  of  the  necessary  stages  of  its  development. 
Th  is  the  real  reason  wiiy  our  children  never  weary  of  reading 
HoK.er  and  the  stories  of  the  Old  Testament."' — Ixo.-^iiikrair:. 

Memory. — The  power  of  reproduction  is  an  important 
ac(|uisition.  Ability  to  retain  and  recall  the  ideas  jwe^ 
have  formed  is  a  valuable  fi^iture  of  intellectual  develop- 
ment.     Without    memory    the    fruits    of    conception    and 
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imagination  would  go  to  waste.  Tlic  memory  i.s  eflicient 
according  to  the  accuracy  with  wliich  it  retains  ideas,  and 
the  promptness  with  which  it  produces  tliem  when  re(juired. 
A  good  memoiy  will  exhibit  fidelity,  tenacity  and  readiness. 
Ability  to  retain  and  reproduce  impressi<ms  is  largely  a 
matter  of  cultivation.  In  traininij  the  memory  a  wise 
discrimination  is  needed.  What  is  important,  general,  or 
])rincipal  jnust  be  remembered,  instead  of  what  is  trifling, 
specific,  or  subordinate.  Much  help  may  be  gained  by 
attention  to  classification,  order,  localization  as  to  time  or 
place,  similarity  in  character  and  points  of  contrast.  With 
the  same  object  in  view  instruction  should  be  definite, 
hurry  should  be  avoided,  and  attention  and  perseverance 
should  be  constantly  cultivated.      (Chaj)ter  XIV.) 

An  impression  is  i-eproducibl(>  in  propoi'tion  to  the 
strength  and  vivacity  with  which  it  is  first  made.  It 
follows  that  for  the  pui'posc  of  fixing  an  inn)i"ession,  a  real 
object  is  bett(M-  than  any  pictui-(»  of  it,  and  that  a  picture 
of  it  is  bettei-  than  a  mere  verbal  description.  Direct 
sensations,  concentrated  attention  and  frequent  repetition, 
develo})  the  power  of  repi'oduction.  It  should  be  under- 
stood that  forgetful  ness  is  not  necessarily  a  sign  of  care- 
lessness ;  but  i-ather  an  indication  tliat  the  impression 
formed  is  weak  and  that  repetition  is  retjuired. 

"  A  cousiilerahle  element  in  the  ml  of  tciicliing  i.s  skill  in  ])ntting 
(piostions  to  eliildfen  so  iis  to  exercise  their  [)o\vei'  of  reealling  ami 
leprotliu'ing  what  tiiey  have  learnt.  It  is  only  hy  freijuent  going 
hack  that  the  meaning  or  content  of  verhal  knowledge  is  preserved 
fresh.  In  ordei' to  test  the  kiiowli'dge  of  things,  the  teacher  must 
eall  on  the  \n\\r\\  to  give  out  wliaL  he  has  learnt  in  his  own  words. 
Hy  sueh  skilfid  (|uestioning  he  will  find  out  how  far  the  leai'ner  lia.s 
seizeil  aiul  retained  the  dislinetive  features  of  the  siihjeet  matter 
attended  to,  so  as  to  keep  iiia  mental  images  clear  ami  distinct." — 
Snlhj. 
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A  pupil  must  acquire  much  on  faith,  but  it  is  irrational 
to  insist  upon  committing  to  memory  words,  rules  and 
formuhe  without  connecting  with  them  some  intelligent 
apprehension  of  their  meaning.  Memorizing  which  calls 
forth  no  exercise  of  the  pupil's  conceptive  power,  no 
exercise  of  the  imagination,  or  no  cultivation  of  the 
reasoning  faculties,  is  not  to  be  defended.  Memorizing, 
or  "learning  by  heart,"  in  order  to  produce  a  show  of 
knowledge,  should  be  condemned.  Children  must,  how- 
ever, commit  to  memory  many  things  they  do  not  rightly 
understand.  With  the  young,  memory  is  strong  and 
logical  perception  weak. 

"  It  sounds  Very  fascinating  to  talk  about  luiderstanding  every- 
thing, learning  everything  thoroughly,  and  all  those  broad  ])hrases, 
which  plump  down  on  a  difHculty,  and  hide  it.  Put  in  practice, 
they  are  about  on  a  par  with  exhorting  a  boy  to  mind  he  does  not 
go  into  the  water  until  he  ('an  swim." — Thrluij, 

Lang^uage  Training. — Training  in   language  and  in 


ideas    should    go  on     concurrently, 


The    lialnt  of  giving 


what  are  called  "  language  lessons "  is  liable  to  much 
abuse.  There  is  no  necessity  of  any  aitificial  plan  to  help 
the  child  to  give  expressions  for  his  perceptions.  The 
ordinary  conversations  will  suftice.  An  attempt  to 
force  the  development  of  speech  may  lead  to  vain  and 
thoughtless  garrulity,  or  to  the  production  of  eri'oneous 
impressions. 

The  school  is  concerned  in  the  correction  of  the  bad 
habits  of  speaking  that  may  l)e  formed  in  early  childhood, 
and  in  that  development  of  language  which  comes  from 
knowledg(^  and  the  necessary  associatioji  of  words  and 
ideas.  There  is  considerabh^  diversity  of  opinion  regarding 
the  best  methods  of  teaching  grannnar,  composition,  read- 
ing and  other  sul)ji'cts  that  give  exercise  to  the  language 
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faculties.  It  is  clear  that  from  the  inseparable  connec- 
tion between  words  and  conceptions,  every  subject  of  the 
curriculum  should  be  used  to  some  extent  for  purposes  of 
laniruajre  training.  It  therefore  follows  that  the  teachers 
of  mathematics,  science,  etc.,  are  responsible,  along  with 
the  teacher  of  English,  for  perfecting  the  pupil  in  his  ver- 
nacular langu.age. 

Ability  to  use  the  English  language  well  shows  a  high 
stage  of  mental  development.  The  power  to  express  valu- 
aljle  thoughts  in  choice  composition  comes  from  the  best 
kind  of  intellectual  training.  Perhaps  there  is  no  better 
test  of  sound  scholarship  and  of  a  well-cultivated  mind  than 
the  reproduction  in  writing  of  what  a  person  lias  studied, 
considered  or  investigated. 

The  Reasoning  Faculties— The  prevalence  of  error 
and  the  force  of  prejudices  show  the  need  of  training 
in  that  which  will  enable  one  to  form  correct  opinions. 
Children  should  be  taught  at  an  early  age  to  check 
selfish  motives,  to  search  f<»r  true  principles  of  action, 
and  to  exercise  due  caution  in  restraining  their  emotions. 
The  child  soon  learns  to  observe  with  exactness,  to  com- 
pare readily,  t(j  tracer  analogies,  to  d«'tect  differences,  and 
to  come  to  simple  decisions.  Gradually  the  cultivation 
of  the  judgment  may  be  extended  to  matters  that  are 
complex  and  abstract,  and  moral  questions  may  receive 
consideration. 

An  attempt  at  sustained  argument  is  out  of  place  in 
elementary  cln  ,ses.  To  some  (extent,  however,  th(>r(>  may 
be  a  begij-.iing  in  formal  demonstration  iM^fore  Euclid 
is  taken  up.  The  gi'eat  ditficuity  wliich  some  children 
(Experience  in  mathematics  is  due  partly  to  haste,  and 
partly  to  an  entire  neglect  of  any  preliminary  training  of 
the   reasoning   faculties.      Al)ility   to    rtiason    well    is    not 
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possessed  by  many.  It  implies  good  thinking,  and  good 
thinking  is  not  to  be  expected  without  wide  culture. 
While  it  is  a  mistake  to  expect  a  high  development  of  the 
reas(ming  faculties  from  every  student,  it  is  also  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  any  child  can  be  made  intellectually  o" 
morally  strong  if  denied  the  aid  that  comes  from  those 
subjects  that  are  known  to  be  valuable  for  this  purpose. 
Childi-en  need  to  be  warned  against  hasty  induction, 
against  taking  a  mere  accidental  circumstance  for  a  condi- 
tion or  cause.  They  should  also  be  directed  to  draw 
conclusions  from  principles,  and  cautioned  against  making 
wrong  deductions. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 


THE   PLACE   OF   RELIGION   IN  SCHOOL. 


The  Problem  that  is  Presented.— The  <,nejit  im- 
portance of  moral  training  as  a  department  of  education, 
and  the  gc^nerally  accepted  opinion  that  morality  must 
rest  on  a  religious  basis  (See  duties  of  teachers  in  Appendix), 
have  given  rise  to  mucli  discussion  regarding  the  place  of 
religion  in  the  Public  School.  The  consideration  of  the 
(juestion  cannot  be  overlooked  in  a  work  on  School 
Management. 

Among  those  who  discuss  the  duties  of  the  teacher 
i(>garding  religion,  thei'(^  is  much  difference  of  opinion. 
Then;  is  a  sense  in  which  religion  cannot  be  taught  in 
the  Public  School  without  presenting  veiy  serious  pi'actical 
dirticulties.  If  children  re(|uire  such  religious  teaching 
as  will  induct;  them  to  believe  that  the  acceptance  of 
the  special  doctrines  of  their  Church  is  a  Christian  duty, 
oi-  that  the  interpi-etation  of  the  P>ible  as  given  by  their 
denomination  is  the  oidy  sound  one,  it  is  clear  that 
religious  instruction  cannot  in  a  mixed  community  become 
j>ai-t  of  the  school  programme. 

There  is  another  sense  in  which  religion  may  be  giv«ui  a 
place  that  will  meet  with  general  api)roval.  If  religion  is 
mainly  sonu'thing  that  should  be  observed  in  all  the  actioiis 
of  life,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  it  can  be  excluded  from  the 
school,  the  farm,  the  shop,  the  olHce,  ajid  the  legi.^lative 
halls.  The  practical  problem,  so  often  discussed,  is  wlu  ther 
religion  may  be  taught  in  such  a  way  as  to  meet  with  the 
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approval  of  different  denominations.  The  pedaarogical 
problem — the  solution  of  which  has  a  prior  claim  for  con- 
sideration— is  whether  the  teacher  must  give  religious 
instruction  in  order  to  make  moral  training  effective. 
Unfortunately  many  persons  have  too  often  ignoi-ed  the 
the  solution  which  educationists  give  to  the  pedagogical 
problem,  and  by  assuming  that  the  one  who  ti-ains  in 
grannnar  and  in  morals  must  also  train  in  dogma,  liave 
given  rise  to  animosities  which  have  promoted  neither 
charity  nor  any  other  Cln-istian  virtuj;. 

"  iC  science  of  education  and  the  judgment  of  the  ablest 
teachers  slior.h-  fford  the  best  means  of  ascertaining 
the  proper  »)1;  r  sligion  in  school.  If  it  once  can  be 
established  thai  instruction  in  religion  and  training  in 
morality  mus'  he  coml)ined  by  the  teacher,  there  can 
be  no  justification,  upari  fron  expediency,  for  undenom- 
inational schools.  No  nation  can  ignore  the  ethical 
training  of  the  young.  iNForality  must  l)e  taught  in 
school  even  should  national  education  be  abandoned  and 
sectarian  schools  restored.  On  the  (piestion  of  the  place 
of  religi(tn  in  school,  three  views  are  advocated  by 
different  classes  : 

1.  Secular  Schools. — One  class  of  persons  oppose  the 
use  of  any  kind  of  religious  exercises.  They  base  their 
objections  generally  on  the  question  of  expediency.  They 
hold  that  denominational  differences  render  it  impossible 
to  give  religion  a  j)lace  in  the  school  without  stepping  on 
the  dangerous  ground  of  sectarianism.  For  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  strife,  and  with  the  object  of  providing  an 
etlucational  system  acceptable  to  all  classes,  they  favor 
schools  that  are  purely  secular.  They  assume,  that  if  all 
exercises  of  a  religious  character  are  dropped,  no  sectarian 
dilhculties  will  arise,  and  that  a  position  of  neutrality  is  the 
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((Illy  safe  one  to  be  taken  by  a  State  witli  a  mixed  popu- 
lation. It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  term  "  secular  " 
is  used  with  considerable  indefiniteness.  Witli  some  it 
means  merely  the  absence  of  religious  instruction,  and 
with  others  a  neutral  attitude  on  the  value  of  religion. 

A  system  of  s(>cular  schools  that  leaves  the  value  of 
religion  an  open  question,  cannot  settle  the  dithculty.  It 
will  not  )neet  the  wishes  of  those  who  believe  that  religious 
instruction  should  form  part  of  the  daily  work  of  the 
school.  It  will  not  satisfy  those  who  hold  that  religious 
motives  are  essential  to  moral  training.  liesides,  if  diffi- 
culties present  themselves  to  the  teacher,  they  will  not  be 
removed  by  any  compromise  of  this  kind.  To  abolish 
religious  exercises  does  not  prevent,  and  cannot  prevent, 
the  ref(nence  to  religion  that  comes  up  in  giving  effective 
instruction  in  literature,  in  history,  and  in  science.  To 
exclude  religion  from  the  school  is  impossible. 

A  few  persons  of  this  class  are  not  friends  of  religion  in 
any  form,  and  object  to  the  use  of  any  incentives  in  moral 
tiaining  that  are  based  on  principles  to  which  they  di)  not 
subscribe.  A  position  neither  for  nor  against  religion  is 
what  they  maintain  should  be  taken  by  the  teacher.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  a  neutral  attitude  is  practically 
impossible.  No  neutral  ground  on  the  (juestion  of  religion 
will  be  received  with  favor  by  any  Christian  body.  Tli(>  so- 
called  neutral  position  would  be  a  surrender.  E\'ery  class 
of  citizens  should,  doubtless,  receive  reasonable  considera- 
tion, but  concessions  should  not  take  the  form  of  capitula- 
tion. Freedom  of  the  State  from  Church  control  is  now 
generally  accepted  as  an  axiom  of  go\  eminent.  The 
acceptance  of  this  principle  does  iiot,  however,  call  for  the 
abolition  of  all  laws  founded  on  Christianity,  or  the 
removal  of  any  references  to  the  Deity  from  school  l)ooks 
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in  order  to  satisfy,  if  possible,  some  one  who  says  in  his 
heart  there  is  no  God.  It  sliould  be  recollected  that 
agnostic  writers  of  eminence  have  never  denied  the  value 
of  religion  in  ethical  training.  Herbert  Spencer  recognizes 
the  importance  of  Christianity  as  a  moral  force,  and  the 
late  Professor  Huxley  advocated  the  use  of  the  Bible  in 
school.  As  a  people  we  are  a  Christian  nation,  and 
while  the  conscientious  convictions  of  all  classes  should  be 
respected,  it  will  be  unsafe  to  pander  to  that  element 
which  has  done  harm  to  civilized  nations,  and  which  is 
certainly  not  made  up  of  those  who  are  most  active  in  the 
community  in  preserving  law  and  order,  and  in  uistaining 
those  institutions  that  have  for  their  object  the  improve- 
ment of  the  race.  The  man  of  intelligence  and  uprightness, 
even  though  his  religious  opinions  are  far  from  what 
would  be:  considered  orthodox,  never  objects  to  the  forma- 
tion of  character  on  Christian  principles.  That  very  small 
minority  which  is  made  up  of  those  who  scoff  at  religion 
and  have  no  respect  for  Christian  ministers  should  not 
dictate  to  the  majority. 

•2.  Denominational    Schools.  —  A   second    class  of 

persons  assume  (juite  an  opposite  attitude,  and  maintain 
that  religious  instruction  should  form  an  integral  part 
of  school  work.  They  believe  that  morality  cannot  be 
taught  effectively  unless  lessons  in  religion  are  given  in 
the  school.  They  hold  that  the  Church  should  have  due 
recognition  in  the  course  of  study  prescribed,  and  contend, 
with  more  or  less  definiteness,  that  instruction  in  the 
IJible,  in  the  catechism,  or  in  the  dogmas  of  the  Church, 
nmst  have  a  place  in  the  progrannne. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  persons  maintaining  these 
views  can  appeal  to  the  general  acceptance  of  such 
opinions    for    centui'ies.      It   nmst    also    be  conceded  that 
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every  Cliristian  nation  of  Europe  has  attained  its  present 
educational  status  under  a  system  larij;ely  of  this  kind. 
The  Pubhc  School  is  the  gift  of  Christianity  to  the  race. 
Its  primary  function  was  to  impart  religious  instruction. 
With  the  estal)lishment  of  absolute  religious  freedom 
and  the  multiplication  of  sects,  it  lost  the  distinctive 
characteristics  it  had  received  from  the  Cimrch.  By  the 
diffusion  of  intelligence  among  the  masses  there  has 
resulted  an  increased  development  of  tlie  intellectual 
element.  It  has  ac6)rdingly  been  urged  that  any  lessening 
of  the  influence  of  the  Churcli  on  the  original  purposes  of 
the  school  will  endanger  morality.  It  has  been  further 
contended  that  any  sound  instruction  in  moral  duties 
must  be  based  on  definite  denominational  princij)les,  and 
that  authorized  religious  views  are  essential  as  a  guide  to 
conduct. 

Opinions  of  tliis  kind  })revail  among  some  of  the 
most  intelligent  members  of  the  conununity.  Separate  or 
parochial  schools,  and  denominational  colleges,  have  be(m 
preferred  by  many  people.  Unanimity  I'egarding  the 
comparative  merits  of  national  and  <l<'nominational  (educa- 
tion is  far  in  the  distance.  Unanimity  on  this  (juestion, 
as  well  as  on  many  other  (juestions,  is  not,  however, 
essential  to  national  greatness  or  to  educatiotial  progress. 
It  is  better  to  have  some  variety  in  social,  political  and 
educational  agencies,  than  to  have  dt^ad  uniformity.  Pri- 
vate schools,  for  instance,  are  not  usuidly  regarded  as 
etHcient  as  public  ones,  Ijut  they  have  their  use  among 
people  of  diversifled  aims  and  marked  social  distinctions. 
In  like  manner  denominational  schools  and  colleges,  though 
not  generally  preferred  in  this  country,  have  their  own 
field  of  usefulness,  and  often  stimulate  the  state  institu- 
tions to  greater  ;ictivity  in  many  things  tiiat  pei'tain  to 
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tlio  formation  of  important  phases  of  character.  The 
a(lvocat(!S  of  denominational  education  press  upon  public 
attention  the  need  of  duly  recojjjnizinj^  religion  as  a  factor 
in  moral  advancement.  The  raison  d'etre  of  sectarian 
schools  and  universities  is  a  belief  that  the  religious 
element  cannot,  with  safety  to  the  State,  be  ignored. 
Their  existence  furnishes  the  conviction  that  undenomi- 
national institutions  cannot  retain  popular  sympathy  if 
religious  sanctions  are  set  aside  as  incentives  to  right 
action. 

It  should  be  mentionetl  here  that  the  vexed  question  of 
State  aid  to  denominational  schools  and  colh^ges,  as  wisll  as 
the  extent  to  which  they  should  be  under  public  control,  is 
a  political  phase  of  the  subject  the  consideration  of  which 
would  be  foreign  to  a  work  of  this  kind. 

3.  National  Schools. — A  third  class  of  persons  hold 
that  moral  training  in  school  requires  religious  sanctions, 
but  not  religious  instruction.  This  opinion  prevails  in  this 
country  and  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  steadily  gaining 
ground  in  most  countries  of  Europe.  Wherever  the  separa- 
tion of  Clnu'ch  and  State  has  met  with  favour,  and  wher- 
ever a  spirit  of  union  and  tohu-ance  has  grown,  there  has 
been  less  demand  for  dogmatic  instruction  in  religion,  and 
greater  importance  has  been  attached  to  the  essentials  of 
Christianity.  Increased  good-will  among  different  classes, 
and  the  removal  of  sectarian  questions  from  the  arena  of 
politics,  have  promoted  united  efforts  in  educational,  as 
well  as  in  social  and  philanthropic,  movements.  More 
frequently  than  formerly,  to  do  good  in  this  life  has  been 
proclaimed  as  the  chief  duty  of  the  Christian,  and  the 
character  of  men  has  been  felt  to  be  of  more  value  to  the 
State  than  their  doctrinal  views.  The  Church,  like  a  tree, 
is  known  by  its  fruit,  and  no  one  Church,  it  is  held,  pro- 
duces all  the  good  fruit. 
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It  is  felt  that  no  denomination  can  claim  exclusive 
possession  of  those  principles  that  are  essential  to  morality. 
Good  citizens  are  found  anuing  liotli  Iloman  Catholics  and 
Protestants.  Ntnther  moral  worth  nor  material  prosperity 
is  dependent  on  a  belief  in  the  special  tenets  of  any  one 
sect.  National  gre.  '  ness  and  national  progress  do  not 
re(|uire  the  p(!ople  of  the  State  to  adhere  to  any  one  form 
of  Christian  faith.  Judged  by  the  experience  of  England, 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
religious  instruction,  even  when  given  in  schools,  is  no 
guarantee  that  people  will  be  free  from  sin  and  crime. 
Children  have  turned  out  bad  who  had  all  the  advantages 
from  religious  instruction  in  their  homes,  in  the  church, 
and  in  the  school.  In  spite  of  the  evident  advantages  of 
religious  instruction  the  conclusion  must  be  admitted,  that, 
apart  from  the  (question,  by  whom  it  should  be  given,  it 
can  never  make  up  for  defects  in  the  other  factors  that 
are  essential  to  the  development  of  character. 

Every  civilized  nation  has  assumed  in  its  legal  enact- 
ments, and  in  its  administration  of  justice,  the  omnipo- 
tence of  God.  The  civil  oath  which  is  exacted  by 
the  State  shows  the  character  of  the  national  will. 
It  assumes  that  religion  is  a  quickener  of  tii^e  indi- 
vidual conscience,  and  that  a  belief  in  moral  responsi- 
bility is  firmly  established  in  the  human  heart.  On  these 
grounds  the  use  of  religion,  but  not  necessarily  religious 
instruction,  has  its  place  in  every  well-conducted  Public 
School.  Like  the  State,  the  school  may  employ  for  't^ 
own  ends  those  motives  and  incentives  which  human 
nature  pos.sesses  as  its  divine  attributes. 

The  State  does  not  foster  the  special  views  of  any  sect, 
when    it   admits    religion   to    be   the    essential    basis   of 
morality.     The  value  of  religious  training  may  be  assumed 
without  an  examination  of  its  principles, 
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'•  Yon  ini^ht  as  well  say  that  we  shall  not  use  the  HUiilight,  unless 
we  teach  tlie  clieiiii.stry  of  it  ;  tliat  we  shall  lutt  bieati»e  air  unless 
we  analyze  it  in  tlie  schools,  as  to  say  that  you  cannot  use  religious 
sanctions,  unless  you  use  the  dogmatic  definitions  of  religion. 
We  do  not  want  definitions,  we  do  not  want  dogma  stated,  but 
we  want  recognition  of  (Jod  and  obedience  to  His  will." — WhiO'. 

The  end  of  tlie  school  i.s  not  to  teach  religion,  but  to 
train  children  to  become  good  citizens.  The  advocates  of 
sectarian  schools  often  say  that  the  parent  has  an  inalien- 
able right  to  decide  how  his  child  shall  be  educated.  It 
may  b(;  admitted  that  he  has  certain  rights,  as  well  as 
duties,  regarding  the  religious,  moral,  intellectual  and 
physical  training  of  his  childien.  He  cannot  relieve  him- 
self of  any  of  his  natural  obligations  should  the  State 
make  no  provision  to  grant  him  assistance  for  the  discharge 
of  his  duties.  If  the  State,  in  its  interests,  decides  to 
contine  its  efforts  to  what  will  assist  the  parent  to  train 
his  children  morally  and  intellectually,  their  religious  and 
physical  wants  must  still  n'ceive  the  attention  of  the 
parent.  Tlu;  parent  is  a  criminal  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  if 
he  allows  his  children  to  starve  even  though  he  assumes  the 
State  should  supply  them  with  food.  His  religious 
obligation  is  not  removed  if  the  State,  in  its  wisdom,  should 
also  refuse  to  do  regarding  religion  what  it  assumes  should 
be  left  to  the  parent  or  the  Church.  In  either  case  the 
will  of  the  State,  and  not  that  of  individuals,  is  supreme. 

The  aim  of  national  institutions  of  learning  is  to  develop 
character,  and  religion  is  simply  an  instrument  to  be  used 
for  the  purpose  only  so  far  as  necessary.  If  religion  is  not 
the  end  of  the  school  instruction  in  its  doctrines  can  form 
no  part  of  the  teacher's  duties.  If  religion  is  to  be  added  to 
the  subjects  of  the  Public  School  curriculum,  it  is  evident 
from  its  transcending  importance  it  must  receive  greater 
recognition  on  the  time  table  than  either  reading  or  arith- 
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iiu'tic.  Th«?  X(H'iiial  School  coui'so  must,  in  that  event, 
iuclude  incthdds  in  iWhlc  te.achiiij,',  and  results  must  he 
tested  in  the  same  way  as  in  ^^rammar,  history  (»i"  arithmetie. 
Once  the  necessity  of  relii^qous  instruction  in  creeds  or 
do;4mas  is  admitted,  tiie  estaltlishment  of  denominational 
schools  instead  of  national  schools  is  tiie  lo;j;ical  outcome. 

.Morality  is  not  confiiuid  to  the  teachin;^  of  any  one 
reli;,dous  body.  Those  who  do  wronj^  have  not  live(l  uj)  to 
the  dru'ti'ines  of  theii-  Church.  The  motiv(!s  which  (low 
from  a  belief  in  a  personal  (lod  as  the  creator  and  moral 
rulei'  of  the  world ;  in  the  dependence  of  man  on  his  Maker, 
and  in  his  obli<^ation  to  love  and  serve  Him;  in  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  and  in  the  accountability  of  every  in- 
telligent person  to  tlu^  Sui)reme  heing,  ai(^  i-ecogni/,(!d 
piinciples  of  every  ethcient  system  of  etliics.  lieverence 
for  authority  is  a  necessary  condition  of  obedience  to  law, 
and  this  implies  a  reverence  for,  and  a  Ijelief  in,  the  Source 
of  all  law.  These  facts  prove  that  in  promoting  moral 
training,  the  teacher  is  recjuired  to  assume  all  the  princi- 
ples of  Christianity  that  are  essential  to  his  purj)ose.  No 
teacher  is  justified  in  excusing  himself  for  any  failures  in 
securing  moral  results  on  the  plea  that  he  is  precluded  from 
using  the  highest  incentives.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  moral 
training  is  secured  in  the  good  Church  school  by  exactly 
such  means  as  it  is  secured  in  the  good  Public  School. 
Without  inviting  comparisons,  it  will  scarcely  be  held  that 
the  moral  character  of  pupils  taught  in  sectarian  schools  is 
superior  to  that  of  those  trained  in  national  institutions. 
The  population  that  reaches  this  continent  from  countries 
where  education  is  denominational,  is  certainly  not  made 
up  of  those  who  are  more  obedient  to  law  and  stronger 
upholders  of  order  than  the  people  who  have  grown  up  in 
this  country  under  the  influences  of  national  schools.     Here 
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no  caste,  no  social  barriers,  no  religious  animosities  separate 
those  who  have  been  taught  in  the  same  school.  Education 
to  them  becomes  the  temple  of  the  nation,  uniting  all 
classes,  all  nationalities  and  all  creeds.  The  school  effaces 
unreal  distinctions,  develops  the  noblest  features  of  hu- 
manity, and  unites  in  a  great  brotherhood  those  whom 
Christianity  would  include  in  a  common  fold. 

The  efficiency  of  national  schools  is  the  crowning  evi- 
dence of  the  soundness  of  the  principles  upon  which  they 
have  been  established.  More  and  more  have  the  sectarian 
barriers  in  the  case  of  colleges  been  thrown  down.  By 
the  federation  and  affiliation  of  various  educational 
institutions,  a  national  university,  undenominational  in 
its  character,  has  been  developed  in  this  country.  Our 
High  Schools  are  supported  by  all  religious  bodies,  and 
scarcely  a  whisper  is  heard  in  favor  of  establishing  second- 
ary schools  under  sectarian  control.  Parents  have  little 
fear  regarding  the  ethical  training  given  by  good  teachers. 
The  adherents  of  various  denominations  are  found  in  the 
same  Public  School,  and  unless  bad  qualifications  mark  the 
tccacher  in  charge,  the  religious  convictions  of  no  child  are 
in  the  slightest  v^ay  interfered  with,  and  the  training 
given  tends  to  build  up  Christian  character. 

"  The  inestimable  glory  of  the  rommou  school  is  that  it  contains 
all  .the  necessary  factors  of  an  embryonic  democracy.  With  the 
altruistic  motive  controlling  tlie  teaclier  and  his  methods,  the 
conditions  are  perfect.  Here  measures  and  gauges  of  liistory  are 
acquired  by  actual  experience  ;  here  civics  is  essentially  practised  ; 
the  roots  of  after  life,  the  springs  of  action,  are  all  here.  Home 
is  the  centre  :  the  Church  makes  honie  better  ;  but  the  common 
school  is  the  place  where  the  lessons  gained  in  both  may  be 
essentially  practised.  Here  classes  learn  to  respect  each  other  ; 
the  children  of  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  intelligent  and  the 
gnorant  are  fused  and  blended  by  mutual  action  and  mutual  love. 
The  conumm  schools  ^resent  a  perfect  means  of  moral  training, 
order,  work  and  play,  all  tending  to  the  cultivation  of  true  man- 
hood. "—F.  W.  Parker. 
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Religious  Sanctions. — It  is  assumed  that  religion  is 
the  basis  of  moi'ality,  and  that  religious  influence^:  have 
directly  or  indirectly  contributed  to  the  moral  status  of 
every  well-conducted  person.  It  is  assumed  that  any 
attempt  to  base  moral  obligation  solely  on  human  autho- 
rity has  always  resulted  in  the  weakening  of  the  conscience 
and  the  enfeebling  of  the  will,  and  that  no  nation  has  ever 
achieved  moral  excellence  that  did  not  hold  the  Supreme 
Being  as  the  final  source  of  obligation.  It  is  further 
assumed  that  however  some  philosophers  may  theorize,  no 
syst(mi  of  ethics  has  yet  been  proclaimed  that  shows  any 
signs  of  supei'seding  the  morality  of  the  Bible. 

When  children  have  been  admitted  to  school  they  have 
already  received  in  tlieii*  homes  and  in  the  Church  some 
preliminary  training  in  religious  beliefs.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances  they  will  continue  to  receive  from  the  same 
sources  further  religious  knowledge.  If  these  statements 
are  admitted,  the  t(»aclH^r  has  already,  without  giving 
religious  instruction,  the  essential  incentives  at  hand  for 
the  highest  type  of  moral  training.  This  Jittitude  on  the 
(juestion  of  religious  instruction  does  not  exclude  religion 
from  the  school.  It  merely  prohibits  the  teacher  from 
giving  lessons  in  the  Bible,  in  any  catechism,  or  in  the  dog- 
matic princii)les  of  any  Church.  The  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity cannot  be  excluded  from  the  school  so  long  as  proper 
discipline  is  exacted  and  efficient  instruction  given  in  the 
ordinary  branches  of  the  curriculum.  No  school  can  be 
fairly  called  "  godless  "  where  the  teacher's  duties,  from  a 
pedagogical  point  of  view,  are  faithfully  performed.  The 
use  of  the  liible  in  school  for  moral  ends  does  not  neces- 
sarily involve  its  use  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  term. 
While  the  teacher,  if  well  qualified,  will  be  acquainted 
with  the  Jiible  as  the  best  work  on  ethics,  he  is  chiefly 
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concerned  with  morals  or  practical  ethics.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  him  to  investigate  and  discuss  before  his 
class  the  ultimate  basis  of  moral  distinctions,  in  order  to 
teach  his  pupils  to  be  obedient  to  their  parents,  to  be 
honest  find  truthful,  and  to  abstain  from  every  kind  of 
wrong-doing.  SuHiciently  imperative  sanctions  for  good 
conduct  may  be  accepted  as  binding  upon  children  irre- 
spective of  their  denominational  training. 

It  is  here  contended  that  apart  from  the  assumed  prac- 
tical difiiculties  in  the  way  of  giving,  through  the  teacher, 
religious  instruction  in  the  Public  School,  sound  principles 
of  teaching  would  condemn  the  methods  of  this  kind  which 
are  ordinarily  proposed.  Th(!  (juestion  is  one  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  field  f>f  pedagogy,  and  not  in  that  of  theology 
or  politics.  What  the  schools  need  to  promote  better  moral 
training  is  not  more  religious  exercises,  but  better  teaching. 
It  is  not  an  addition  to  the  school  programme  that  is 
wanted,  but  greater  skill  in  taking  up  the  branches  already 
found  in  the  curriculum.  Better  (|ualified  teachers  will 
secure  better  discipline,  and  good  discipline  means  good 
moral  training  (Chapter  V).  The  well  qualified  teacher 
will  use  with  intelligent  discrimination,  motives  to  right 
action  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  good  habits  in  his 
pui)ils,  and  to  promote  in  them,  as  a  consecjuence,  that  line 
of  conduct  which  is  the  result  of  habitual  efforts  to  do  right. 
What  the  teacher  is  called  upon  to  do  is  not  to 
give  lessons  in  the  common  doctrines  of  religion,  but 
to  use  religious  sanctions  as  school  incentives  at  such 
times,  and  only  at  such  times,  as  sound  discipline  will 
wjtrrant.  A  good  teacher  will  rarely  bring  to  his  aid  the 
highest  class  of  incentives  (Chapter  IX).  Neither  the 
parent  nor  the  teacher  will  find  it  prudent  to  use,  without 
extreme  care,  motives  of  a  religious  character  in  order  to 
induce  children  to  do  right. 
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"  Yet  there  is  danger  in  associating  the  influences  of  religion  too 
closely  with  the  routine  work  of  the  scliool  ;  it  is  at  least  as 
probable  that  the  former  will  thereby  be  brought  down  to  the 
level  of  the  latter,  as  that  the  latter  shall  be  raised  to  the  level  of 
the  former.  There  are  strong  reasons  why  religious  motives  should 
not  be  used  as  ordinary  means  of  discipline.  On  the  one  hand  the 
influence  of  the  religious  sentiment  as  a  practical  principle  of  con- 
duct, to  overrule  the  many  more  palpable  motives  which  jjresent 
themselves  to  children,  and  particularly  to  children  at  school,  is, 
even  in  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  seldom  so  great  as  to  be 
relied  on.  .  .  .  As  for  the  habit  which  some  indulge  in,  of  aj)pealing 
in  a  routine  way  to  such  motives  in  connection  with  the  incidental 
faults  of  childhood,  nothing  is  more  to  be  reprobated  ;  its  folly  is 
only  eijualled  by  its  criminality.'" — Currie. 

The  Duty  of  the  Church. — The  parent  is  respon- 
sible for  the  training  of  his  cliikhen ;  but  wh.itever 
education  of  a  religious  natur<;  he  is  not  competent  to 
give  then:,  should  be  undertaken  by  the  clergy  or  the 
authorized  representatives  of  the  Church.  If  the  Sunday 
School  and  other  agencies  of  the  Church  are  not  sutticient 
to  provide  religious  instruction,  the  denominations  con- 
cerned should  either  separately  or  unitedly  supplement 
their  ordinary  functions.  In  most  communities  the 
machinery  of  each  religious  body  performs  its  work 
without  any  call  for  aid  from  the  school  authorities.  In 
some  towns  and  cities  the  trustees  have  placed  the  schools 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Churches  for  giving  to  the  pupils  on 
certain  days  instruction  of  a  religious  nature.  There  is  no 
reason  why  school  hours  might  not  be  set  apart  for  this 
purpose.  In  a  Roman  Catholic  community,  for  instance, 
it  would  be  (juite  consistent  with  the  position  hen^  taken 
for  the  authorities  of  that  Church  to  give  religious 
instruction  at  stated  hours  to  children  of  its  faith.  In 
Protestant  communities,  each  denomination  ntight  adopt 
a  similar  plan,  or  two  or  more  denominations  might  unite 
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in  the  work  of  religious  training,  with  excellent  results. 
In  some  localities,  both  Protestants  and  Roman  Cath- 
olics have  shown  such  liberality  as  to  unite  in  securing 
suitable  addresses  from  the  clergy  of  the  different 
denominations  represented.  A  method  of  this  kind 
adds  to  the  value  of  those  religious  sanctions  which  every 
good  teacher  employs,  and  surrounds  the  work  of  the 
school  with  an  interest  helpful  to  education  as  well  as  to 
religion.  It  sets  at  rest  the  cry  for  religious  teaching  in 
the  school,  and  gives  more  definiteness  to  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Church,  the  home  and  the  school.  It 
makes  no  departure  of  a  reactionary  kind  from  the 
principle  of  non-sectarian  education,  l)ut  calls  for  the  full 
utilization  of  the  respective  functions  of  teacher,  parent 
and  clergyman.  It  gives  freedom  to  each  Church,  each 
locality  and  each  parent,  and  adds  no  additional  responsi- 
bility to  the  teacher,  or  relieves  him  in  any  way  from  the 
obligation  of  discharging  those  duties  for  which  he  has 
been  trained.     (See  Sec.  7  of  Statute  in  Appendix). 

Devotional  Hxercises. — Devotional  exercises  have 
had  a  place  in  the  daily  programmes  of  most  schools. 
Unless  there  are  special  reasons  to  the  contrary,  it  is  best 
to  hold  them  at  the  beginning  of  the  day's  work,  when  the 
teacher  is  free  from  the  worries  of  the  school  and  when 
reverence  and  solemnity  are  most  easily  secured  among  the 
pupils.  Generally  the  reading  of  a  short  passage  from 
Scripture  selections,  recommended  for  the  purpose,  and 
the  use  of  a  short  prayer,  constitute  all  that  is  necessary. 
A  song  of  praise  or  thanksgiving  may  be  added  with 
advantage  in  elementary  classes.  The  object  is  not 
to  impart  religious  instruction  (as  the  Bible  lessons 
should  be  read  without  comment),  but  to  recognize  the 
obligation    to  God    of  both    teacher   and    pupils,    and    to 
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awaken  and  deepen  religious  emotions,  as  well  as  to  afford 
a  suitable  preparation  for  the  sacred  nature  of  school 
duties.  Freedom  should  be  given  trustees  to  meet,  within 
reasonable  limits,  the  prevailing  religious  sentiment  of  the 
locality  ;  and  the  conscientious  scruples  of  parents  should 
be  guarded  Experience  has  shown  that  where  a  spirit  of 
religious  toleration  and  patriotism  influences  school  author- 
ities, no  difficulty  will  arise  in  connection  \yith  exercises  of 
this  kind.  If  they  are  conducted  in  a  perfunctory  manner, 
or  are  attended  with  any  partisan  feeling,  no  good 
will  result.  If  the  Bible  or  the  form  of  prayer  is  not 
read  in  a  reverent  manner,  it  is  clear  incompetence 
marks  the  teacher  as  unfit  for  his  calling.  Fortunately 
the  day  of  immoral  or  irreligious  teaching  is  past, 
and  few  teachers  are  now  found  who  fail  to  recognize 
the  sacred  nature  of  the  usual  devotional  exercises. 
The  age  of  wrangling  over  trifling  denominational 
differences  is,  it  is  hoped,  also  over,  and  broader 
views  of  Christian  duty  have  promoted  more  charitable 
feelings  among  neighbors  holding  different  religious  senti- 
ments. Teachers  of  ability  and  experience  will  readily 
testify  to  the  value  of  devotional  exercises,  as  a  means  of 
strengthening  the  moral  convictions  of  the  pupils,  and  of 
sustaining  the  discipline  of  the  school.  Persons  who  see 
no  good  in  such  exercises  have  probal)ly  in  mind  the 
defective  qualifications  of  many  teachers  a  generation  ago, 
and  the  contentions  in  some  localities,  where  partisan 
animosity  and  sectarian  bitterness  predominated,  rather 
than  Christian  zeal  and  Christian  liberality.  It  would 
certainly  bode  ill  for  that  Churcii  unity  for  which  many 
work  and  pray,  if  on  the  educational  field  of  battle  a 
united  front  cannot  be  presented  against  the  counnon 
enemy — ignorance  and  crime. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

MORAL    TRAINING. 


The  Need  of  Moral  Education. -The  highest  aim 

of  education  is  the  formation  of  character.  Sound  ethical 
training,  no  doubt,  calls  for  the  due  cultivation  of  the 
intellectual  and  physical  faculties,  as  well  as  the  develop- 
ment of  the  emotional  nature.  Mere  physical  and 
intellectual  power  may,  however,  do  ht'irm  if  achieved 
regardless  of  moral  training.  Morality  is  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  the  State.  History  affords  numerous  illustra- 
tions of  the  disastrous  results  that  follow  when  the  intellect 
is  sharpened,  but  the  moral  nature  neglected.  The  rapid 
growth  of  knowledge  among  the  community,  and  the 
increased  power  which  intellectual  attainments  give, 
render  the  (jut^stion  of  national  ethics  more  and  more 
pressing  on  public  attention.  The  extension  of  commerce, 
the  growth  of  industries,  the  spread  of  democratic  institu- 
tions, and  the  dependence  of  individuals  and  connnunities 
upon  one  another,  make  it  imperative  that  principles  of 
righteousness  should  form  an  essential  part  of  every  child's 
education.  The  numerous  opportunities  presented  to  per- 
sons of  sharp  intelligence  for  the  sudden  acquisition  of 
wealth,  the  facilities  for  gaining  political  power,  and  the 
temptations  to  which  j'oung  men  of  mere  shrewdness  are 
exposed,  show  that  if  training  in  right  action  is  ignored  in 
a  system  of  popular  educati<»»i,  ruin  may  come  to  the  State 
in  spite  of  our  much-valuccl  civilization.     The  money  value 
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of  mere  sharpness  is  strikingly  apparent,  and  the  intense 
passion  for  gain  is  noticeable  on  every  side.  The  rapid 
growth  of  cities  has,  no  doubt,  increased  the  efforts  to  do 
good,  but  it  has  also  stimulated  the  worst  forces  of  the 
times.  The  altered  relations  of  the  working-classes  to 
other  sections  of  ihe  comnmnity,  have  created  serious  social 
disturbances.  The  rapidity  with  which  intellectual  power 
has  supplanted  physical  force,  has  given  the  man  <»f  brains 
extraordinary  influence  amtjng  his  fellows,  and  has  made 
the  outlook,  though  on  the  whole  encouraging,  yet  in  many 
respects  alarming.  Every  day  brings  its  disclosures  of 
untruthfulness,  dishonesty  and  corruption.  Intemperance 
and  profanity  are  prevalent ;  defaulters  and  gamblers 
exist;  and  scandals  in  public  life  are  not  unknown.  It  is 
idle  in  the  face  of  crimes  brought  to  the  public  gaze 
by  means  of  the  press,  and  in  view  of  what  the  courts 
reveal,  to  deny  the  urgent  need  of  training  in  morality. 
The  changed  conditions  of  our  day  demand  that  ethical 
instruction  should  be  given  by  the  school,  as  well  as 
by  the  home  and  the  Church.  The  time  has  gone 
by  when  the  family  could  suthce  for  its  own  needs 
either  commercially  or  educationally.  The  separation 
of  Church  and  State  has  rendered  it  necessary  for  the 
latter  to  discharge  some  of  the  functions  at  one  time 
assumed  by  the  former.  The  responsibility  of  the  parent 
is  still  the  same,  and  the  vitalizing  ottice  of  the  Church  is 
no  less  essential  than  formerly;  but  more  than  ever  the 
ordinary  citizen  is  accustomed  to  look  to  the  school  as  the 
great  agency  of  modern  times  for  effective  assistance  in  the 
moral,  as  well  as  in  the  intellectual,  development  of  his 
children. 

Unjust  Charges. — Admitting  the  prevalence  of  evils 
which  perplex,  but  which  should   not  discourage  society, 
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find  admitting  the  responsibility  which  must  be  shared  by 
the  scliool  with  other  educational  agencies,  charges  are 
frequently  made  against  the  Public  School  which  are  grossly 
unfair.  The  imputation  th.at  the  school  is  greatly  at  fault 
is  too  serious  to  be  passed  over.  If  training  in  right  action 
is  lost  sight  of  by  teachers,  we  may  look  for  a  future  of 
national  disaster  or  ruin  such  as  befalls  every  people  who 
depart  from  righteousness.  The  frequency  with  which 
crimes  are  committed  by  persons  who  have  a  fair  intel- 
lectual education,  and  the  resorts  to  the  tricks  of  the 
sharper  by  many  graduates  of  our  schools,  are  mentioned 
as  j)roofs  that  knowledge  is  not  the  blessing  it  has  been 
clainuHl  to  be.  The  Public  Schools  are  said  to  be  sadly 
deficient  in  ethical  training.  It  is  contended  that  thev 
turn  out  loose  upon  society  thousands  whom  they  have 
helped  to  make  sharp  rogues ;  that  they  give  pupils  the 
imjuession  that  passing  examinations  is  a  sure  ecjuipment 
for  duty  ;  and  that  they  inspire  children  with  an  ambition 
for  attaining  place  and  wealth  as  the  great  aim  of  life. 
Hence  comes  the  occasional  clamor  for  the  addition  to  the 
curriculum  of  formal  ethical  training,  and  for  the  incor- 
poration of  religion  with  the  traditional  three  "R's"  of 
the  Public  School  course. 

The  sci«*nce  of  education  has  to  do  with  all  knowledge,  and 
it  is  ye^  very  imperfectly  understood  ;  but  the  average  rate- 
payer regards  himself  as  fully  competent  to  settle  problems 
which  are  so  complex  in  their  nature  that  they  baffle  the 
efforts  of  the  greatest  statesmen.  F<jr  every  evil  that  afflicts 
the  community  some  persons  are  ready  with  a  remedy. 
Too  often  the  imperfections  of  the  school  are  regarded  as 
the  only  source  of  prevailing  troubles.  More  attention  to 
some  subject  of  the  curriculum  is  often  assumed  as  all 
that  is  needed  to  make  the  people  wise,  happy,  prosperous 
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and  moral.  It  is  a  fact  that  no  human  agency  is  more 
beset  by  adv«jcates  of  phiusible  nosti'ums  than  the  Public 
Schools,  and  while  investigation  and  fair  criticism  should 
always  be  welcomed,  any  remedies  not  founded  on  sound 
pedagogical  principles  should  l)e  rejected. 

The  charges  referred  to  spring  sometimes  from  prejudice, 
but  more  frecjuently  from  careless  observation  or  wrong 
deduction.  They  are  so  often  repeated  by  those  who  might 
be  assuimni  to  possess  good  judgment,  that  they  become 
dangerous.  Some  persons  have  called  for  the  authoriza- 
tion of  suitable  text-books  in  ethics,  or  the  regular  use  of 
the  I-»il)le  in  the  teaching  of  inoials,  while  others  go  so  far 
as  to  condemn  any  system  of  (iducation  that  is  not 
controlled  by  Church  influences.  Now,  it  must  be  at  once 
.asserted  that  it  is  very  unfair  to  make  the  scho(»l  the 
scapegoat  for  all  the  evils;  that  are  rampant  in  society. 
The  school  is  not  the  only  agency  upon  which  rests  the 
responsibility  of  promoting  morality.  The  teacher  cannot 
go  into  the  streets  and  by-ways  and  compel  children  to 
come  within  the  range  of  his  influence.  He  cannot  visit  the 
homes  of  his  pupils  and  counteract  the  bad  training  of  those 
who  have  reached  positions  of  parental  authority  without 
realizing  its  responsibilities.  He  cannot  always  implant 
principles  of  obedience,  truthfulness,  honesty,  courtesy  and 
charity,  in  the  minds  of  children  who,  from  their  infancy, 
have  been  furnished  with  examples  of  an  opposite  kind. 
It  is  too  much  to  expect  during  the  short  time  which  the 
average  child  remains  in  school  that  the  teacher's  influence 
will  overcome  the  bad  associations  too  often  met  on  the 
streets,  the  vile  literature  so  readily  procured,  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  low  theatre,  the  degrading  effects  of  the  saloon 
sustained  by  public  opinion,  the  example  of  fast  young 
men,  and  the  hundred  other  evils  that  pollute  the  currents 
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of  life  in  all  largo  cities.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
school  has  its  duty  to  perform,  and  that  it  may  become 
in  future  a  far  more  effective  means  of  promoting  morality, 
but  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  t(!acliers  to  be  able  to  stamp 
out  evils  which  society  constantly  t(»lerat(!S.  The  school 
should,  no  doubt,  be  the  etHcient  ally  of  every  agency  that 
helps  to  make  righteousness  the  dominant  forc(!  in  the 
community.  It  is  safe  to  say  that,  in  spite  of  th(!  alleged 
defects  of  the  school  every  parent  who  is  not  relegating  his 
own  duties  to  the  Church  or  to  some  other  agency,  finds 
no  mort;  effective;  support  in  promoting  moi'ality  than  the 
well  qualified  school  teacher. 

The  Personality  of  the  Teacher.— A  teacher  of 

high  moral  character  is  the  chief  refjuisite  of  moral  train- 
ing. "As  is  the  teacher  so  is  the  school,"  is  a  maxim 
which  applies  as  much  to  the  power  of  the  teacher  to 
impress  his  own  moral  (jualities,  as  to  the  ability  he  wi(;lds 
to  inspire  with  his  own  intelUx'tual  power.  In  the  early 
life  of  the  child  there  is  shown  a  remai'kable  power  of 
imitation  and  a  readiness  to  incor})orate  in  his  own  nature 
whatever  is  exhibited  in  the  conduct  of  those  by  whom  he 
is  surrounded.  The  deportment  of  pupils  towards  their 
teachers  and  towards  one  another,  the  kindly  way  or 
the  uncouth  manner,  the  attention  or  listlessness,  the 
polite  words  or  the  rude  reply,  are  all  daily  inv.rought  in 
permanent  outline  and  unfailing  colors  into  the  warp  and 
woof  of  which  the  hal)its  are  thoughtlessly  formed.  A 
teacher  should  exemplify  in  his  own  character  all  he 
would  have  his  pupils  become.  That  strict  adherence  to 
honesty  and  truthfulness,  that  close  application  to  duty 
and  regard  for  life's  opportunities,  that  calmness  of  manner 
in  periods  of  disturbance,  and  that  spirit  of  Christian 
unselfishness  which  he  is  desirous  of  cultivating  as  traits 
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ill  the  character  of  each  pupil,  he  must  possess  as  essential 
elements  of  his  own  (jualifications.  A  hif^h  standard  of 
living  is  dcunanded  of  the  teacher,  not  only  for  its  direct 
inlluence  upon  tiie  youn^',  but  also  for  the  added  power 
which  his  words  of  counsel  ;jive.  The  child  naturally 
looks  to  him  foi-  guidance,  and  if  Ixv  finds  in  the  teacher 
a  spirit  of  reverence,  sincerity,  honesty,  truthfulness, 
industry  and  unselfishness,  he  is  disposed  to  practise  these 
virtues  himself.  The  teacher,  whether  good  or  had,  leaves 
his  everlasting  imprint  on  every  child  }>Iaced  under  his 
care.  He  can  hide  nothing  from  the  child's  power  of 
intuition.  Whatever  the  teacher  is  becomes  immortal 
through  the  souls  of  his  pupils.  Of  all  lessons,  the  best  is 
the  living  lesson.  Example  is  always  better  than  precept. 
The  Christian  teacher  will  not  hide  his  light.  Tf  placed 
in  charge  of  a  school,  it  matters  little  to  what  Church  he 
adheres.  No  need  for  him  to  give  lessons  in  the  Bible, 
creed  or  catechism  ;  he  is  the  real  text-book.  If  he  has 
formed  his  kinship  with  the  Divine,  and  has  recognized  the 
source  of  the  highest  inspiration  for  his  duties,  he  will  be 
a  living  epistle,  known  and  read  of  all. 

The  life  of  the  teacher  outside  of  school  must  be  in 
keeping  with  the  moral  principles  he  tries  to  inculcate.  It 
is  idle  for  him  to  expect  his  pupils  to  profit  by  his  moral 
instruction,  if  truthfulness,  honesty,  temperance,  prudence 
and  diligence,  are  not  characteristics  by  which  he  is  km)wn 
to  the  community.  Dr.  Arnold,  in  writing  of  the  qualifica- 
tions desirable  in  .  teacher,  said,  "  The  (jualifications  which 
I  deem  essential  to  the  due  performance  of  a  master's  duties 
here  may,  in  brief,  be  expressed  as  the  spirit  of  a  Christian 
and  a  gentleman.  .  .  .  He  should  study  things  '  lovely 
and  of  good  report ; '  that  is,  he  should  be  public  spirited, 
liberal,   and  enter  heartily  into  the   interests,  honor,  and 
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j^eneral  respectability  aiul  distinction  of  the  society  which 
lie  has  joined." 

"  Tlio.  pursoimlity  of  the  liciuhimster  is  everything.  Tt  is  the 
ultimate  source  of  power  in  the  .scliool,  the  central  organ  which 
sends  out  its  life-giving  currents  through  tlie  wiiole  organism. 
And  let  nie  here  add  that,  if  I  am  in  favor  of  excluding  direct 
ndigious  teaching  from  our  schools,  I  am  not  in  favor  of  excluding 
religious  influeiK-e.  That,  too,  flows  from  the  personality  of  the 
true  master.  For  if  he  he  reverent,  a  truly  pious  soul,  hunihle  in 
his  estimate  of  self,  not  valuing  his  petty  schoolmaster's  authority 
on  its  own  account,  Imt  using  it  lovingly  as  an  instrument  for 
higher  ends,  he  will  he  sure  to  communicate  of  his  spiiit  to  his 
pupils,  and  by  that  spirit  will  open  their  hearts,  better  than  hy 
any  doctrinal  teaciiing  he  could  give,  to  the  reception  of  the  highest 
spiritual  truths." — Adifr. 

"  As  Milton  would  have  the  poet  himself  a  poem,  so  the  excellent 
teacher  of  morals  will  he  morality  incarnate  ;  showing  forth  its 
goapel  as  well  as  its  law  in  the  daily  exhibition  of  sweetness  and 
light,  he  will  be  '  not  virtuous,  but  virtue '  itself  !  How  difficult, 
l)ut  how  necessary,  is  such  a  preparation  of  tiie  lieart  and  will  in 
a  well-rounded  instructor  of  ciiildreu  or  of  men,  one  does  not  need 
to  reiterate  to  the  teacher  who  has  found  his  true  vocation." — 
Gi/maii.  !  . 

"  Not  the  most  el()t|Uent  exhortations  to  the  erring  and  dis- 
obedient, tiiough  they  be  in  the  tongues  of  men  or  of  angels,  can 
move  mightily  upon  3'our  st;holars"  lesolutions  till  the  nameless, 
unconscious,  but  infallible  pressure  of  a  consecrated,  earnest  heart 
lifts  its  holy  light  into  your  eyes,  hallows  your  temper,  breatlies  its 
plea<ling  benedictions  i^itoyour  tones,  and  authenticates  your  entire 
being  with  its  open  seal." — HiuUimjtou. 

"  The  most  vital  element  of  governing  power  is  a  positive  moral 
character  and  life.  \V'e  thus  come  back  in  our  analysis  to  the  one 
essential  fact  of  the  school,  the  tmchtr :  and  we  reach  the  01 
essential  fact  in  the  teacher,  rhararttr.  Through  all  the  metho< 
and  measures  of  tin*  school  must  run  the  vitalizing  influence  of  the 
teacher's  inner  life.  .  .  .  Tf  the  writer  had  the  power  of  making 
one  law  for  the  governing  of  American  schools,  and  only  one,  and 
this  in  a  single  sentence — a  law  to  be  written  over  every  school- 
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rooiii-dooi— he  wouM  have  little  difticulty  in  iletcrtnining  what 
it  would  l»c.  It  would  l»e  in  ahout  these  wonlH  :  Xo  .nnii  or  irnmnn 
shfill  nitir  lifvi'.  as  ft  teachi  r  irjiosi'  chdfacfi  r  and  /Ij)  arc  not  jit  nioddn 
for  till  i/oiiiiij  to  copy,'' — White, 

Good    Discipline    Promotes    Morality.— A    poor 

(liscipliii.'irijin  is  a  poor  toaclicr  of  morals.  A  puj)il  loams 
every-diiy  morality  as  an  art  and  not  as  a  scienco.  In 
early  childhood  tho  will  and  example  of  the  parents  are 
supreme  in  directing  thought  and  in  securing  action.  The 
powei'  of  imitation  is  strong  in  infancy.  Selfishness  soon 
appears,  and  skill  is  essential  in  forming  such  hahits  as 
will  cultivate  a  regard  for  the  rights  of  others,  and  foster 
a  spirit  of  self-control.  (rradually  the  knowledge  and 
reason  of  the  child  become  factors  that  re(iuire  careful 
attention,  if  right  conduct  is  to  be  cultivated.  Soon  doing 
right  may  become  a  habit,  and  every  successful  effort 
in  that  direction  strengthens  the  will  and  promotes  moral 
training.  The  function  of  school  government  is  training 
pupils  in  habits  of  self-control,  so  that  they  may  become 
self-governing  in  conduct.  Self-control  implies  self-denial, 
subordination  of  present  to  future  good,  resistance  to  temp- 
tation, and  the  cultivation  of  all  those  (jualities  which 
make  virtue  itself.  Cases  are  constantly  arising  in  the 
discipline  of  the  school  which,  if  dealt  with  calmly,  seri- 
ously, and  judiciously,  promote  habits  of  regularity, 
punctuality,  accuracy,  courtesy  and  many  other  valuable 
features  of  character.  Ethical  truths  and  maxims,  expressed 
in  a  didactic  form,  often  fail  to  make  moral  duties  intelli- 
gible to  a  young  pupil,  or  to  bind  his  conscience.  More 
effectively  are  his  moral  convictions  strengthened  by  having 
his  surroundings  pure  and  liealthful,  by  watching  carefully 
his  efforts  to  overcome  temptations,  and  by  cultivating  his 
pov    r  to  choose  the  right  and  to  reject  the  wrong.    A  good 
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disci|»liiiarijiii  will  see  that  all  the  airangements  of  the 
school  make  it  easy  for  j)U{)ils  to  do  rijifht.  Amoral  man,  if 
(hificient  in  powers  of  disei[)lin(',  will  make  a  poor  teacher 
of  morals.  Many  a  Christian  fathci-,  from  a  lack  of 
goveriiin<^  ])ow<m",  finds  his  son,  instead  of  proving  a  bless- 
ing to  him  in  old  age,  bring  down  his  grey  hairs  with 
sorrow  to  the  grave.  The  good  (ixample  of  a  moral 
parent  or  teachcM'  is  not  (mough.  .ludgment  and  skill 
are  essential  in  moral  training.  Heart  pnwei'  is  valuable, 
but  will  powei'  is  also  neede<l  in  that  discipline  which 
cultivat(;s  morality.  Kindness  is  praiseworthy,  but  not 
when  it  becomes  indulgence.  A  child  properly  ti'ained 
grows  up  feeling  that  the  obs«Mvanc<^  of  law  is  Ji.  duty.  The 
discipline  of  a  well-conductt^d  school  gives  him  a  })ower  which 
draws  steadily  in  the  dii'ection  of  right  actit-n.  l;nder  such 
conditions  his  natuie  becomes  accustomed  to  yield  to  right 
inclinations  (Ohaptei-  VI.)  The  school  that  is  e.xerting 
the  best  moral  intluenc(^,  is  not  the  out;  in  which  most 
attention  is  gixcn  to  religicms  instruction,  but  the  one 
that  is  under  the  best  discipline  (Chapter  VI 11.). 

The  machii^.ery  of  a  wtill-managed  school  is  a  most 
powerful  instruntent  foi- forming  good  habits  in  a  pupil  and 
ft)r  strengthening  his  will,  so  that  he  may  overcome;  the 
evils  to  be  met  in  the  battles  of  life.  So'v.i'  of  tlu;  sterner 
virtues  which  are  nnich  needed  in  this  age,  are  especially 
fostered  by  a  welloigani/ful  school.  Such  an  institution 
draws  pupils  frors  all  classes  and  conditions,  and  gives 
them  a  foi'etaste  of  those  social  and  indu.. trial  relations  for 
which  they  are  to  be  prepared.  The  school  is  an  epitome 
of  society.  Justice,  foibearance,  coui'tesy,  and  obedience 
to  authority  are  drawn  in  as  the  breath  of  school  life, 
when  a  good  state;  of  discipline  is  established.  The  school 
is  a  soci»;tyor  a  counnunity  with  interests  common  to  all  its 
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iiK'nihers.  Tt  promotes,  as  no  other  agency  can  do,  those 
altruistic  virtues  whicli  characterize  a  Christian  people. 
The  vaiious  exercises  of  the  <lay  help  to  enthrone  iCtason 
and  will  above  flesire  and  caprice,  and  thus  tend  to  exalt  the 
spiritual  man  above  the  natural  man.  That  discipline  is 
bad,  and  does  not  promote  morality,  which  is  secured  only 
by  the  force  of  authority.  That  system  of  control  which 
cultivates  a  spiiit  of  obedience  to  law  by  means  of  intelli- 
gence, and  which  leads  each  pupil  to  subordinate  his  selfish 
interests  to  the  general  good,  is  m<»re  valuable  to  the  State 
than  the  study  of  civics.  It  is  not  formal  lessons  in  the 
duties  of  citizenshi})  that  is  needed  in  school  so  m'.,ch  as 
that  discipline  which  fashions  the  young  into  self-directing 
beings,  which  gives  them  rational  concept  ioTis  of  their  duties 
toothers,  which  trains  them  to  industrious  habits,  and  which 
promotes  those  other  viitues  that  render  them  useful  mem- 
bers of  society.     (See  Duties  of  Teachers  in  Appendix). 

The  Moral  Value  of  Good  Teaching.— P»ad  intel- 
lectual training  is  a  hindrance  to  ethical  culture.  The 
bad  teaclu'r  of  the  sul)jects  of  the  curriculum,  even  though 
he  be  a  moral  man,  is  a  poor  t(;acher  of  morality.  The 
right  direction  of  the  will  is  inseparable  from  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  understanding  and  the  feeling.  The  accjuisition 
of  knowledge  and  tlui  creation  of  a  I'ight  disposition  must 
proceed  together.  Any  defect  in  the  former  afFects  the 
latter.  In  the  management  of  the  child  ])erfect  uniformity 
and  consistency  are  required  of  the  teacher.  The  law 
of  conduct,  the  relations  between  cause  and  effect,  the 
love  of  approbation,  the  d(^sire  for  personal  comfort, 
the  f(^rce  of  habit  and  obedience  to  authority,  are 
matters  that  come  up  in  the  ordinary  w(»rk  of  the 
school.  Th(5  d(Mnand  for  better  moral  training  can 
be    met    only    by    pnniding   better    teaching.       Skill    in 
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selectin<^  illustrations  for  ench  lesson,  in  making  use 
of  judicious  (juestions,  in  receiving  answers  fnjui  pupils, 
and  in  att(;nding  to  the  other  features  of  a  recita- 
tion, greatly  atiect  the  moral  as  well  as  the  intellectual 
impulses  of  children.  There  can  be  no  more  erroneous 
opinion  than  that  of  supi)osing  that  the  best  intellectual 
teaching  and  the  best  moral  tciaching  may  be  secured 
apart — one  from  the  other.  There  is  no  neutral  ground  in 
human  thoughts,  words  or  actions.  The  moral  disposition 
of  the  child  is  not  a  (le})artment  of  his  nature,  but  the  tone 
and  attitude  of  his  whole  life.  Every  well-taught  lesson 
in  grammar,  arithmetic,  botany  or  Latin,  is  a  force  in  the 
development  of  moral  character. 

To  say  that  a  teacher  does  his  work  well  from  an 
intellectual,  but  not  from  an  ethical,  point  of  view,  is  a 
contradiction.  "  As  a  man  thinketh  in  his  heart  so  is  he," 
and  "  out  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh,"  are  sound 
pedagogical  maxims.  To  train  a  child  to  act  and  speak 
rightly  he  nmst  be  trained  to  think  rightly.  This  implies 
that  the  person  giving  the  training  should  have  power  to 
direct  thought.  Habits  maki;  up  character,  but  habit  is 
developed  by  "doing,"  and  this  in  turn  calls  for  skill  on 
the  part  of  the  one  who  diri^cts.  Good  teaching  stinnilates, 
inspires,  controls,  and  fixes  mental  action.  If  a  thought  or 
an  act  is  right  it  leads  up  to  what  is  good,  true  and  beauti- 
ful. If  wrong  it  leads  down  to  falsehood,  dishonesty,  sin. 
The  good  teacher  leads  his  pupils  to  think,  to  speak  and  to 
act  correctly,  ami  thus  develops  moi-al  as  well  as  intellectual 
ten«lencies.  When  a  child  is  trained  to  form  true  con- 
ceptions, to  arrange  facts  logically,  to  reason  accurately, 
and  to  grasp  the  force  of  conclusions,  he  is  thereby 
receiving  moral  training.  Power  of  abstract  thought  and 
ability  to  form  complex  judgments  are  absolutely  essential 
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to  the  <,'ro\vth  of  rij^lit  motives.  To  iicfjuire  :i  s{)irit  of 
charity  and  lilu'rality,  intellectual  cultui'e  is  needed. 
Tiutlifulness  retiuires  as  its  basis  the  powei'  to  adjust  the 
mind  accurately  to  realities.  Honesty  is  best  pi-omoted 
l»y  impai'ting  an  intelli<fent  conception  of  the  liifhts  of 
others.  The  will  is  most  easily  trained  when  knowledge 
and  feeling  are  wisely  brought  into  l»lay.  In  sh<»rt,  intel- 
lectual training  is  organically  I'elated  to  character  and 
conduct  ;  and  that  country  is  doing  most  to  promote 
moral  training  in  its  scho(»ls,  which  is  doing  most  to  provide 
weil-ti'ained  teachers. 

Incidental  Moral  Instruction.    The  moral  training 

giv<'n  in  school  should  be  maiidy  incidental.  Impressions 
art!  most  lasting  when  made  without  formality.  The 
incidental  and  every-day  lessons  in  diligence,  honor  and 
ti'utlifulness,  im[)arte(l  wlien  some  school  expei-ience  in 
class  or  on  the  |)layground  has  prepared  the  minds  of  the 
pupils  to  receive  them,  are  of  moie  value  in  character- 
building  than  are  the  moral  truths  which  some  distant 
facts  illustrate  and  teach.  The  pioposal,  sometimes  made, 
to  prescrib' ,  for  school  purposes,  a  course  of  les.sons  in 
icligiuji,  oi-  some;  text-l)ook  in  ethics,  arises,  if  the  teacher 
is  to  use  them,  from  a  misconceptioJi  of  the  way  character 
is  formed.  Abjrality  is  no  more  to  be  taught  by  i(jte,  nor 
in  any  other  wa}'  Ijy  meai'  of  a  book,  than  football  or 
swinnning.  Doing  good  is  the  only  way  to  become  good. 
Familiar  talks  to  young  children  on  conduct  have  tjjeir 
value,  but  they  should  ne\er  take  the  form  of  lectures  or 
labored  sermons. 

"  Every  Puhlic  School  toiu  lit-r  i.s  l)ouinl,  then,  I  hold,  to  make 
the  school  hours  a  time  for  instruction  in  rharacter,  so  far  as  tliia  is 
compatible  witli  the  cihief  olijeitt  of  imparting  the  elements  of 
knowledge.     IJut  this  does  not,  hy   any  means,  necessarily  imply 
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that  we  hIiouM  add  a  new  branch  to  the  course  of  study,  whicli  is 
often  too  full  already  of  varied  .subjects,  or  that  text-hooks  of 
virtue  or  moral  theory  shall  he  put  into  the  hands  of  children  in 
order  that  they  may  learn  to  define  elaborately  and  recite  l>y  rote 
the  rules  and  distinctions  of  a  formal  moralitv.  On  the  contrarv, 
I  can  imagine  few  studies  more  dry,  repulsivt  and  ineffectual  in 
read  ing  their  proposed  aim  than  such  a  stuily  of  morals  !  In  the 
highest  degree  it  is  true  of  instruction  in  this  art  of  life  that  it 
shouhl  come  <lirect  from  the  teacher's  lips  and  pure  from  the 
teacher's  heart  and  exumple."— Oilman. 

A  school  nijiy  have;  no  formal  teaching  of  rules  of  conduct 
or  instruction  in  precepts,  but  it  may  have  what  is  better — 
it  may  have  a  mora'  atmosphere  from  which  tlu;  life  oi  the 
child  is  unconsciously  built  up,  in  the  same  way  as  a  plant 
or  a  tree.  IJooks  cm  ethics  are,  doubtless,  valuable  to  the 
teach(»r.  In  fact,  every  educator  will  include  in  his  pro- 
fessional reading  souje  of  the  best  works  in  moral  science. 
Just  as  in  the  case  of  instiucti(m,  in  drill  or  in  gynmast- 
ics,  where  the  pupils  are  not  usually  dependent  on  a  text- 
book, the  teacher  will  not  fail  to  read  on  the  subject  of 
ethics  some  good  treatise  that  deals  with  its  principles. 
If  it  is  not  wise  to  use  the  IJible  as  a  text-book  in  school, 
there  is  no  reason  why  its  precepts  may  not  be  appealed 
to  in  the  ordinary  work  of  the  school.  At  all  events,  the 
Jiible,  as  the  highest  court  of  appeal  in  settling  questi<ms 
of  conduct,  will  always  be  within  the  reach  of  the  teacher. 
In  any  case  moral  lessons  should  not,  as  a  rule,  be  assigned 
a  fixed  plac(>  on  the  progiamme.  The  force  of  a  moral 
precept  dep(Mids  almost  entin^ly  upon  its  adaptation  to  the 
time  and  ciicumstances.  When  the  minds  of  children  are 
open  for  the  rece{)tion  of  the  special  truth,  the  good  seed 
may  be  sown.  With  young  pupils  occasions  of  this  kind 
v/ill  often  occur,  and  short  —  very  short  —  moral  lessons 
may  then  be  appropriate. 
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"  Your  Coinniitteo  would  mention,  in  this  connection,  instruction 
in  morals  and  inanneis,  whicii  ought  to  he  given  in  a  l»rief  series  of 
lessons  eaoli  year  with  a  view  to  huild  up  in  tlie  mind  a  theory  of 
tile  conventionalities  of  polite  and  pure-ndnded  society.  If  these 
lessons  are  made  too  long  or  too  numerous,  they  are  apt  to  l)ec()me 
oH'ensive  to  the  cinld's  nund.  It  is,  f)f  course,  understood  by  your 
committee  that  the  sul)stantial  moral  training  of  tlio  scliool  is 
performed  by  tiie  iliscipline  ratiierthan  by  the  instruction  in  ethical 
theory.  The  cluld  is  trained  to  Ijc  regular  and  punctual,  ami  to 
restrain  his  desire  to  talk  and  whisper— in  these  things  gaining 
self-control  day  by  daj'.  The  essence  of  moral  behavior  is  self- 
control.  The  school  teaclies  good  behavior.  The  intercourse  of  a 
pupil  with  his  fellows  witiiout  evil  words  or  violent  actions  i^ 
insisted  on  and  secured.  The  high  moral  (jualities  of  trutii-telliug 
and  sinceritv  are  taugiit  in  everv  class  exercise  tiiat  lavs  stress  on 
accuracy  of  statement  "' — lii i>urt  of  ('oimniltx  nf  Fi//< ni,  l)i\  W.  7'. 
Harris,  Oiairnmn. 

Ineidentiil  instruction  in  morals  calls  f<»i' hii^h  (jualifica- 
tions  on  the  part  of  tlie  tcaclior.  Wide  seholarshi}),  pro- 
fessional traininij,  and  the  skill  that  is  gained  hy  experi- 
ence, are  inij)ortant  re<|tiisit(;s  (Chapter  VIl.).  In  no 
pai't  of  his  <luties  will  judgment,  tact  and  connnon-sense 
be  more  in  demand.  The  events  of  each  dav  will  continu- 
ally  furnish  ample  opportunities  for  inti'oducing  timely 
instruction  and  wholcsomci  advice  rei^ai'dinf^  mattei-s  that 
allect  character.  Insti'uction  of  this  kind  must  be  •^iven 
without  appaient  effort,  and  with  no  departuic  from 
the  ordinary  duties.  In  the  case  of  young  children,  the 
little  incidents  of  the  school-room  may  be  employed  to 
(Micourage,  to  stimulatt^  and  to  strengthen  the  etlbrts  to  do 
I'iglit.  With  older  pupils,  the  facts  froin  liiography  or 
history,  tlu^  inspiring  thoughts  from  literatuie,  the  beauties 
and  mysteries  which  science  reveals,  and  the  logic  of 
mathematics,  may  be  used  without  ostentation  to  build  uj) 
moral  excellence.      A  teacher  is  not  prohibited  fiom  using, 
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in  their  plsice,  illustrations  from  ihv.  Bible.  He  must  have 
little  power  as  a  teacher  of  morals  who  cannot  turn  to  pro- 
fitable account  the  parable  of  the  wise  and  foolish  viij^ins, 
that  of  the  talents,  that  of  the  sower,  or  that  of  the  piodi- 
gal.  The  history  of  Joseph,  of  Moses,  of  Daniel,  or  of  Paul, 
is  not  beyond  the  use  of  a  good  teacher.  After  all  that 
may  be  s  ud  in  behalf  of  moral  trainin<(,  the  need  of  the 
schools  is  teachers  who  have  the  requisite  (|ualifications. 
The  j^entle  admonition,  the  tender,  loving  rebuke,  the  word 
in  season,  will  never  ))e  wanting  to  him  whose  strong  sense 
of  duty  and  steady  dc^sirc!  to  imitate  the  (Jreat  Teacher  are 
joined  to  high  academic  and  proff^ssionai  attainments. 

Ethical  Value  of  School  Studies. — Study,  by  im- 
proving the  knowledge,  skill,  power,  and  taste  of  pupils, 
is  a  valuable  means  of  training  in  morals.  All  the  sub- 
jects of  the  curriculum  may  be  made  serviceable  for  this 
purpose,  but  some  branches  especially  may  be  taught  with 
marked  ethical  effect. 

The  accuracy  of  expression,  which  is  cultivated  by  lan- 
guage teaching,  promotes  veracity  and  checks  tendencies  to 
exaggeration.  The  gems  of  literature  found  in  the  sdiool 
readers,  if  committed  to  memory,  have  a  humanizing  and 
elevating  influence  on  children.  The  grandest  feature  of 
literature  is  its  ethical  side,  and  he  is  no  true  teacher  who 
gives  instructiim  in  the  subject  without  inspiring  his  pupils 
with  a  love  for  all  that  is  beautiful,  noble  and  ttue.  A 
knowledge  of  literature  will  help  to  make  p(!rsons  happy, 
useful,  intelligent,  respectful  and  respectable.  If  it  (loes 
not  fit  them  for  a  future  life,  it  helps  them  to  illumine  many 
of  the  dark  places  of  the  world,  and  gives  them  a  better 
opportunity  to  prepare  for  a  world  to  come. 

Biography  and  history  present  examples  of  noble  man- 
hood,   exalted     character,    true    courage,    firm     integrity, 
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consecrated  usefulness  and  lofty  patriotism.  IJoth  of 
these  sul)jects,  as  well  as  j.;eo<jfra})hy,  supply  abundant 
material  for  inspiiinj,'  cliildr«'n  with  a  love  for  their  native 
land.  In  iearnini^  the  histoiy  of  the  nation  they  ou<,'ht 
to  feel  elation  at  its  pri^^^ress,  its  greatness,  its  victories  and 
its  future.  A  child  should  realize  the  <^lorious  inheritance 
that  has  been  handed  down  from  his  forefatluu's,  and 
should  he  stiri'ed  with  a  (h^termination  to  defend  the 
liheities  of  his  country  and  to  ke«'p  its  honor  untarnished. 
No  disp(»siti(Hi  should  he  shown  to  foster  that  spirit  of 
"  jin<,'oism"  which  dwarfs  philaiithroj)y,  retards  tin;  maich 
of  civilization,  and  engen<lers  teeliii<^sof  animosity  Ix^tween 
neighborini^  nations.  The  deeds  of  noble  heroism  rev(>aled 
in  the  })ages  t)f  history,  the  contests  for  righteousness 
waged  through  the  centuiies,  and  the  triumphs  of  tiutJi 
and  justice,  may,  if  propei'ly  taught,  impress  children  with 
an  admiration  for  what  is  moial  in  all  that  contributes 
to  human  or  nati(jnal  greatness. 

The  stud}'  of  mathematics  is  vi'jy  valuable  in  devel<)ping 
habits  of  accuracy,  and  in  showing  the  advantage  of  settled 
and  permanent  jjrinciples  of  conduct  and  procedure. 
Arithmetic  gives  vigor,  freedom,  aiul  ch^ai'ness  to  the 
mind,  helps  to  bring  the  faculties  under  contiol,  and  puts 
a  pupil  continualh'  on  the  alei't.  Its  value  in  the  cultiva 
tion  of  tlie  logical  faculty  is  well  known  to  every 
experienceil  t(;achei'.  The  study  of  matheniatics  is  pr(>- 
eminent  in  training  tiu^  nnnd  to  the  habit  of  forming  clear 
and  detinite  conceptions,  and  of  ch)thing  these  conceptions 
in  exact  and  perspicuous  language.  Kuclid  is  particularly 
valuable  in  this  I'espect.  The  study  of  mathematics 
develops  the  power  of  upholding  what  is  ti-ue,  and  of 
exposing  what  is  false.  The  disciplinary  measur(!s 
necessary    in   teaching    this  depaitment     promote    habits 
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of   accuracy,  lionesty,  independenco,  perseverance,   quick- 
ness of  perception,  and  powers  of  deduction. 

Natural  science  claims  a  place  in  the  school  not 
exclusively,  as  some  suppose,  on  account  of  its  utilitarian 
objects.  It  has  a  high  ethical  value  in  the  unfolding  of 
principles  which  have  for  their  basis  order  and  the  investi- 
gation of  law.  The  student  of  elementary  science  is  led 
to  weigh  evidence  carefully,  to  connect  facts,  to  determine 
the  natural  sequence  of  events,  to  make  simple  experiments 
and  to  draw  conclusions.  The  study  of  science  cultivates 
the  spirit  of  thoroughness,  the  faculty  of  perseverance, 
habits  of  self-reliance,  patience  in  the  presence  of  dithculty, 
and  absolute  loyalty  to  truth.  Under  the  guidance  and 
inspiration  of  a  competent  teacher,  the  laws  of  design  and 
adaptation,  which  the  study  of  natuie  reveals,  will  implant 
in  the  minds  of  children  that  reverence  for  the  Creator 
which  lies  at  the  basis  of  religion.  The  student  who  looks 
into  the  my  teries  of  physical  phenomena,  who  observes  the 
beauty  and  ^randeur  of  the  world  about  him,  who  counts 
the  pulse-beats  and  watches  the  ebb  and  How  of  respiration 
in  the  human  frame,  is  led  to  realize  the  tender  solicitude 
which  is  exercised  by  a  Power  not  visible  to  mortal  eyes. 
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CHARACTER     lUTILDING. 


The  End  of  Education.— The  fonnation  of  character 
is  the  end  to  he  sought  in  all  the  efforts  of  the  teacher. 
The  educated  person  is  one;  who  possesses  mental  and 
physical  power,  systematized  knowknlge,  intellectual  skill, 
pure  and  elevated  tastes,  and  ri<jfht  habits.  It  is  further 
assumed  ihat  one  who  has  been  so  trained  that  he  can  be 
depended  upon  to  act  rightly  has  a  good  character.  It 
follows  that  besides  the  original  meaning  of  the  term,  the 
word  "character"  has  come  to  have  an  ethical  significance. 
It  is  customary  to  find  it  used  for  "good  chaiacter."  A 
good  character  means  a  moral  and  virtuous  condition  of 
mind,  and  such  control  of  the  feelings  and  thoughts  as 
will  subserve  the  ends  of  morality.  In  this  respect  it 
follows  that  the  moral  character  of  a  person  is  the  sum  of 
the  tendencies  and  habitudes  which  he  has  ac(|uired,  and 
which  are  called  virtues.  The  excellence  of  his  character 
is  estimated  l)y  the  strength  of  these  dominant  dispo- 
sitions. 

The  mental  (Hjuipment  of  each  individual  is  the  product 
of  inherited  and  ac(|uired  forces.  Herciditary  tendencies 
are  powerful,  but  they  may  be  controlled  and  directed  to 
a  large  extent  by  the  intluences  to  which  each  person  is 
subjected.  In  childhood  the  ft)rces  which  form  character 
a?"«»  mainly  determined  and  guided  by  {)arents  and  teachers. 
Later  in  life  a  person  is  largely  left  to  his  own  judgment 
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and  stien^tli  of  j»ui{)os(\  To  do  his  pjiit  in  d(;veloj)ing 
sucli  t'ort'os  jis  will  cause  liis  pupils  to  act  arii^ht  is,  there- 
fore, thi;  main  \vt>rk  of  the  teacher,  lit;  is  successful  as  a 
character  huildei*  if  he  so  iniluences  those  placed  under  his 
care  that,  wIumi  they  enter  upon  the  activities  of  life,  they 
will  follow  with  persistence  what  is  reasonable,  just,  and 
virtuous. 

Periods  of  Development     A  child    inlnnits  from 

his  parents  a  physical  constitution  and  a  wide  range  of 
aptitudes.  liis  natuj-e  is  extremely  plastic,  and  therefore 
it  is  possible  to  lessen  constitutional  weaknesses,  and  to 
devtilop  elevating  powers  and  tendencies.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  parent  to  supply  whatever  is  needed  to  promote 
j)roper  j)hysical  and  mental  growth.  In  the  formation 
of  character,  many  tastes  must  be  cultivated,  the  feelings 
must  be  controllcMJ,  the  habits  must  be;  formed,  and  the 
will  must  b(!  strengtheneid.  As  soon  as  the  child  is 
admitted  to  school,  new  activities  aie  aroused,  new  tastes 
are  developed,  and  new  habits  are  created.  It  will  at 
once  devolve  upon  the  teacher  to  strengthen,  check,  create 
or  destroy  tendencies,  tastes  and  habits.  F6r  this  purjiose 
there  is  needed  discretion  in  the  use  of  that  stimulus, 
incentive  or  punishment  which  the  conditions  require. 
The  ultimate  aim  should  be  to  subordinate  the  physical 
and  intellectual  luiture  to  the  control  of  conscience  and 
will. 

Systematized  Knowledge.— In  the  process  of  charac- 
ter building,  knowledge  plays  an  important  part.  Ct)nduct 
that  is  not  based  on  intelligence  has  little  to  commend  it. 
The  man  of  character  is  continually  adding  to  his  stock  of 
knowledge.  Where  there  is  no  intellectual  growth  there  is 
no  moral  growth.  The  highest  type  of  character  demamls 
systematized  knowledge,  and  the  acquisition  of  km)wledge 
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is  ;iii  (tbjoct  to  \tv  sou^^ht  in  improvinf,'  the  moi'ul  iiuture. 
Iiit'oi'iiwitioii  ;{;iiiH>(l  slioulil  not  depend  u])<)ii  the  nieniory. 
It  follows  that  "ciiiinniin^,"  (Cliapter  III.)  as  fxipuhirly 
understood,  has  no  place  in  intelN'etual  devch)pinent,  and 
therefore  has  no  us«^  in  the  formation  of  eharacter. 
Kno\\l(Mlj,'e  whicli  is  systematized  is  seientitie  in  its  nature; 
and,  as  a  consecjUtMU'e,  can  be  traced  to  th(*  <i;eneral 
principles  upon  which  it  rests.  Only  that  knowled<^e  is 
valuable  which  is  availai)le. 

Power. — A  propeily-trained  person  has  power  within 
reasonable  limits  to  <^ain  whatever  will  contribute  to  his 
physical,  intellectual,  uioral  and  spiritual  stren!j[th.  He  has, 
besides,  that  energy  which  will  enable  him  to  think  and  to 
act  in  such  a  way  as  will  secui'e  j^ood  i-esults.  Education  is 
weak  unless  it  <^ives  a  person  power  to  j^uard  his  health 
and  to  improve  his  bodily  str(ui<;th.  It  is  defective  urdess 
it  enables  him  to  add  to  his  intellectual  (nidowments 
and  to  iipj)ly  his  knowled^^e  to  useful  purj)oses.  It  is  al.so 
def(!ctive  if  his  will  pow(!r  is  not  sutliciently  developed  to 
cause  him  to  resist  evil  by  accepting  what  is  right,  and 
rejecting  what  is  wrong.  Power  is  accjuired  by  the 
cultivation  of  proper  habits. 

In  training  to  right  action  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  imitative  power  of  the  child,  his  intelligence 
or  legislative  power,  and  his  will,  or  what  may  be  termed 
his  executive  {)ower.  fn  addition,  his  power  of  reth'ction 
must  be  cultivated,  in  older  to  influence  succeeding  actions. 
The  teacher  is  continually  called  upon  to  determine  how 
he  will  giv«'  elfect  to  the:  growth  of  each  power,  what  order 
he  will  adopt  in  his  moral  t«^•lching,  what  incentives  he 
will  employ,  and  what  measures  of  coercion  he  should  bring 
to  his  aid.  Will  power  is  an  important  ol)ject  to  be  sought 
in  the  formation  of  character,  l)ut  the  intelligence  and  the 
emotions  need  to  be  cultivated  at  the  same  time. 
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Training^  of  the  Will.  Tlu;  will  «)rii,'in{ii<'s  mul  con- 
trols Jidioiis  of  l)o(ly  and  iniiid.  It  controls  tlu!  thoughts 
and  tVclinj^s.  Decision,  firnuicss  and  constancy  an;  fea- 
tures of  strcngtjj  of  will.  Ih'fccts  of  will,  constitutin<i;  the 
weak-minded,  are  inconstancy,  stuhlioi'uness,  irrost)lution 
and  wilfulness.  That  which  deternniujs  the  will  is  calUid 
a  motive.  Tlu;  child  who  is  inclined  to  do  wrong  should 
be  influenced  by  a  counteracting  motive. 

The  foundation  of  all  education  is  the  culture  of  the  will. 
To  train  the  will  is  usually  the  chief  ditllculty  in  (education. 
The  successful  trainer  of  tlie  will  secures  subjection  and 
restraint,  and  at  thc!  same  time  fosters  liberty  and  imle 
pendiMice.  The  change  from  authority  to  fi»'(^d(jm  must 
be  gradual.  If  hastened,  disolu'dieni'e  may  i-esult ;  if 
delayed,  self-control  is  not  cultivated.  The  child  becomes 
weak  and  vacillating,  if  his  intelligence  and  fetilings  are 
neglected  while  (efforts  to  train  the  will  are  made.  Fear- 
fulness  of  responsibility  and  weakness  of  purpose  will 
follow,  if  the  authority  of  the  teacher  is  unduly  used  as  a 
motive.  Harsh  discipline  is  opposed  to  real  strength  of 
will.  The  discipline  which  has  no  trace  of  sympathy  with 
child  natuiv,  no  provision  to  strengthen  half-formed  pur- 
poses, no  appreciation  of  hidden  motives,  but  a  stern  tone 
of  authority,  combined  with  relentless  severity,  is  sure  to 
have,  as  a  result,  minds  sullen,   gloomy,   suspicious,   and 


cunning. 


Tastes. — The  educated  man  has  j)ure  and  elevated 
tastes.  Tastes  are  natural  and  ac(juired.  Some  children 
frequently  numifest  extraordinary  tastes  in  certain  direc- 
tions. The  early  cultivation  of  pioper  physical  and  mental 
tastes  is  an  important  duty  of  parents  and  teachers.     It  is 

*  Consult  "Applied  I'sychology,"  Mi'Lvllan,  Chapter  vi.,  ami 
"Outlines  of  Psychology,"  Sully,  Chapters  xiii.  and  xiv. 
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necosHjiry  to  chock  any  iiatutfil  t«'n<l('iu'y  to  foi'in  had  tastes. 
Sonic  Wad  lial)its,  such  as  iii(hil<;»'iu'«'  in  tlu^  use  of  tohacco 
or  intoxicating^  litiuoi-s,  arc  th(!  result  of  jxTsistcncc  in 
practices  which  are  at  Hrst  unpU'asant.  A  taste  for  music, 
drawin*,',  literature,  or  othci-  subjects  of  study,  apix^ars 
natuial  to  sonu;  persons.  In  in(»st  cases  a  taste  for  what 
is  eh'vatin;^  is  ac<|uii'cd  hy  judicious  cultivation. 

It  i.s  evi(U'nt  that  the  tastes  of  a  person  have  a  powerful 
influence  on  the  formation  of  his  characti^r.  What  a  man 
rehshes  determines  his  sourires  of  enjoyment,  his  associations 
and  his  activities.  The  Hkes  and  dislikes  of  a  man  shape 
his  life.  Indulgence  in  what  is  ;^oo(l  eU^vates  and  refines. 
The  i^iatification  of  (^vil  tastes  lowers  and  dejfrades,  A 
taste  may  hecome  so  stronifly  dev«'loped  that  if  it  is  evil  it 
can  scai'i-ely  he  resisted  hy  knowlcdj^e,  jud,i,'ment  or  reason. 
l*ur«!  and  elevated  tastes  ^ive  powr'r  and  inspiration,  and 
become  factois  which  lari^'cly  deteiinine  tlu^  course  in  life 
that  is  pui'sued,  arid  the  character  that  is  formed. 

It  is  tlu'  duty  of  the  teacher  t(»  pi-ovide  such  cotxlitions 
as  will  help  to  foim  \nivv,  and  elevattul  tastes.  Those 
tastes  that  are  natural  should  l)e  improved  if  ^ood,  and 
checked  if  had.  ^Fany  tastes  will  hav(!  to  l)e  form(Ml  for 
which  then^  is  no  inhei'ited  teiuhmcy.  Tn  some  cases 
constitutional  anta«^onisms  will  hav(;  to  he  resisted.  Much 
jud<^ment  is  often  needed  in  the  use  of  the  proper  stimulus. 
A  love  for  good  rea(lin<,',  music,  niathematics,  etc.,  can  be 
created  in  the  case  (jf  sonu^  pupils  only  by  skilful  instruc- 
tion. A  love  for  bad  literature,  sinful  pleasures  or  evil  asso- 
ciations, can  be  best  destroycid  by  furnishinj^,  to  take  theii- 
place,  something  which  will  be  elevating  and  ennobling. 
Tn  creating  a  taste  for  what  is  good,  as  well  as  in  destroy- 
ing a  taste  for  what  is  bad,  persistent  and  continued  use 
of  the  proper  means  may  be  reijuired.     The  right  stimulus 
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will  in  tiiuo  jiroduce  a  tendency.  Hy  repeated  exercise 
|)leasui'e  will  i-esult  ;  and,  as  in  the  ease  of  a  lial)it  which 
has  heen  d(nelo|(ed,  the  tast(;  will  hecoine  a  t'eatuit!  of  the 
charaete!-. 


HabitS-      rt  is  said   (hat  chara<'t»'r  is  made  up 


e  u 
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bundle  of  hahits."  The  knowledi^e,  skill,  power  and  tastes 
of  a  person  ar<'  usually  the  I'esult  of  his  hahits.  Tim 
foi'ujation  of  all  hai)its,  whether  (»f  hody  or  mind,  conies  hy 
pei'sistiuit  etl'ort of  the  inleili^'enct'  and  the  will.  Too  often 
the  ac(|uisition  of  knowledtrc,  ratiuM-  than  tlu;  formation 
of  <]food  hahits,  is  assumed  to  he  (1m^  end  of  educational 
(efforts.  This  is  a  j^resat  uiistake.  In  eleujentary  schools, 
especially,  tin;  formation  of  ^'ood  hal)its  should  receive 
jj;r<'at«'r  prominence.  If  pi-oper  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral  hal)itsai-e  foruied  in  childhood,  the  work  of  education 


is 


fairly  1 


H'trun. 
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le   child    re(iun'(»s 


to  1 


ia\'e  ins 


r''y 
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hahits  so  formed  that  he  executes  pi-omptly  and  enei'ijeti- 
cally  whatever  he  undeitakes.  Indolence  is  soon  wantinij. 
He  always  does  his  i)est,  and  employs  the  oi'^ans  of  the 
hody  to  accomplish  lij^ht  ends.  ||<'  ^uaids  his  jihysical 
ener<.jy  hy  the  use  of  {>ropei-  modes  of  liviiii,',  and  hy 
the  use  of  suitahle  recreation  and  amusements.  Ui<^ht 
intellectual  hahits  will  |»romote  powei"  and  skill.  These 
will  he  manifested  in  ahiiilv  to  (i.\  the  attention,  to  con- 
duct  observations,  to  exauiine  causes,  to  rellect,  to  j.ersist 
in  mental  etVoi-t  and  to  express  in  lan^aiaue  what  has  been 
ac(|uii"cd.  UiL,dit  moi'al  habits  will  scv-ure  prompt  obedit  nee 
to  the  dictates  of  conscience.  The  ri^jhts  of  othei's  will  l)e 
recoi^ni/ed  early  in  life.  Selfisimess  will  cease  to  dominate 
as  a  moti\(',  and  s«'lf-cont rol  will  hold  swav. 

Habits  are  foi-med  by  fretpuMit  repetition  of  acts  that 
promote  the  end  in  view.  Ily  tlu'  aid  of  proj>er  iiu-entives 
the   teacher   leads   his   pupils   to  act   repeatedly  in   a  rij^ht 
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mannor.  TIk;  doin/j;  of  what  is  ri^ht  tlm.s  Ix^comes  a  habit 
with  chihh-en.  Thcii-  iikkIcs  of  thinkinj^  and  actiiifj;  be- 
coino  fix<;(l,  and  tlmy  bccoino  .stron^j  to  resist  temptation. 
Natural  institu'ts  are  jtowei-ful,  but  tlua'e  is  in  habit  a 
weajion  witli  which  inhciitcd  tiMuhMicies  and  (;arly  formed 
iiK'liiiiitions  may  l)o  ovcMcomc.  The  ehild  is  born,  not 
with  habits  ahea*!}'  formed,  but  with  the  capacity  of  habit. 
The  (•haract»'r  of  no  person  need  1)0  bad. 

Much  of  the  ieacher's  powcsr  has  often  to  be  exercised 
in  le versing  inclinations  that  are  due  to  defective  honie 
trainini;  and  bad  (^nviromnc'iits.  Karly  habits  are  most 
tca(hly  formed,  and  therc^fore  childhood,  with  its  plastic 
iiatuie,  should  not  be  (jnti-usted  to  weak  character  buildei's. 
The  teachers  of  elementary  schools  .should  be  ^ood  discip- 
iinai-ians.  The  activiti(!s  of  youn<jf  children  re(|uire  to  be 
caiefully  directed.  Pupils  who  are  restless,  impetuous  and 
troublesome,  ai'c  not  necessarily  bad.  If  properly  traint^d 
such  chai'actiM'istics  may  be  turned  to  jl5o<m1  account.  They 
constitute  the  elements  by  which  noble  natures  may  be 
hd'med.  Some  of  the  most  valuable  habits  which  by  law 
(See  Appendix)  tlu;  teacher  should  cultivate;  in  his  pupils, 
ai'c  hen^  considei"<Hl : 

1.  Reg'ularity.  -  Trrej^ularity  of  atteiuhmce  is  tli(?  bane 
of  many  schools.  It  is  fi-eiiuently  due  to  the  indilhM'ence 
of  panmts,  to  in(;fKci«'nt  instruction,  or  to  defective  modes  of 
(lisciplin(^  Ii-regularity  retards  progress,  and  inconveni- 
ences both  teach(M-  and  j)ui)ils.  Truancy,  if  not  nipped  in 
the  bull,  may  lead  to  serious  crinu's.  TndifVerence  to  any 
school  duty  must  not  be  allowed  to  grow,  No  child 
should  feel  that  ho  can  absent  himself  a  da}  and  escape 
the  teacher's  notice.  The  government  of  school  or  college 
is  defective  when  attendan<ie  is  optional. 

Parents   should    be   iuformed,    if  m^cessary,    when  their 
children   are   absent.      Irregularity   of  attendance,    if  not 
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justifiabl«',  should  receive  proper  punishment.  A  loss  of 
some  privile<j['»,  Jis  position  in  the  class,  may  answer  the 
purpose  in  most  cases.  I>y  makin*^  school  work  attractive, 
and  by  securiM<^  the  co-opeiation  of  parents,  regularity  of 
attendance  may  become  a  s«;ttled  feature  of  the  .scIkm)!. 

liegularity  as  a  habit  is  not  confined  to  attendance. 
All  the  operations  of  the  school  should  r:t  on  systemati- 
cally. Puj)ils  should  be  tr'ained  to  habits  of  promptness  in 
connection  with  every  duty.  Negh^ct  may  allow  tend- 
encies to  grow  that  will  continue  through  life.  Fickleness 
may  result,  and  become  a  hindrance  to  pi-ogress.  Regu- 
larity promotes  perseveranci;,  without  which  the  battles 
of  life  are  not  wor.  It  has  a  markecl  bearing  on  all  that 
affects  the  industrial,  social  and  moral  institutions  of  the 
country. 

2.  Punctuality.  Tn  business,  in  mechanical  a>id  in  pro- 
fessional pursuits,  it  is  the  man  who  is  punctual  who  has 
a  chance  to  win  in  the  struggi*'.  To  ))e  behind  time  is  to 
invite  failure.  Th.ci  school  has  much  to  do  with  the 
formation  of  habits  of  punctuality.  Pupils  should  learn  Ui 
realize  the  evil  of  lateness.  Unless  home  duties,  bad 
rot'uls,  lonj;  distance  to  sclu^ol,  stormy  weather,  or  other 
legitimate'  <auses  stand  in  the  way,  lateness  should  receive 
no  toleration.  The  plan  of  sending  a  pu})il  home  for  "a 
note"  is,  except  in  special  cases,  a  senseless  practice. 
WIk-u  the  pupil  is  himself  to  blame  a  "please  excuse" 
reconnn*'ndati«»ti  from  the;  parent  should  not  be  required. 
It  may  iff  vei-y  desirable,  however,  to  inform  the  parent 
so  thai  his  <!/»-operation  may  be  gained.  As  in  the  ca.se  of 
irr»'gularity  of  attendance,  a  neglect  of  punctuality  should 
be  punished  A  teacher  that  allows  pupils  who  come  late 
to  take  Oitnr  fdaces  at  pleasure  has  a  badly  disciplined 
scliool,  ami  fosters  a  habit  which  may  cliiig  to  them  in  after 
life. 
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3.  Industry. — The  welfare  of  the  State  demands  dili- 
gence on  the  part  of  its  citizens.  Idleness  is  the  mother  of 
vices,  and  the  foe  of  national  prosf)erity.  Labor  is  a  fun- 
damental law  of  life.  The  men  who  get  on  in  the  world  are 
persons  of  ajtplication.  Diligence  is  a  funetit^m  of  the  will. 
]i  ni)t  spontaneous  in  its  gi'owth,  an  artiiicial  dev»'lopment 
nnist  l)e  culti\ated  hv  aj»pi-opriate  incentives.  Industry 
in\(»lves  constant  decision,  selt-d(!nial,  and  the  e.vecutioti 
of  choices.  Thei'e  is  no  wealth,  no  progi'ess,  no  bright 
future,  whei-(^  thei'e  is  no  diligtuice.  The  good  man  works 
liJird. 

The  school  is  pre-eminent  as  an  ageiu'v  for  fostering  the 
spirit  of  iiulustry.  It  does  not  teach  trades,  hut  it  imparts 
a  love  for  work.  It  inculcates  diligenc*',  whi'-h  is  an 
element  <)'"  success  iii  «neiy  ti-ade  oi- calling.  It  rails  into 
action  til'  sevei'al  mental  powers,  secures  attenti(»M,  and 
trains  to  hai)its  of  application.  Tlu^  child  that  is  not  kopt 
busy  becojnes  restless,  mischievous,  weary,  discontented 
and  unhappy.  'J'he  biightest  and  happiest  classes  are 
those  in  which  vvi^vy  scholar  is  usefully  employetl.  The 
whole  atmosphere  of  a  well-conducted  .-oliool  is  one  of 
activity,  and  the  law  of  work  is  felt  everywhere. 

Pupils  should  not  be  allowed  to  fiu'in  idle  habits.  The 
tast(!  for  certain  subjects  may  re(|uii'e  developnif-tit.  Skill 
in  making  a  lesson  interesting  will  do  a  great  deal.  Patience 
and  discernment  will  be  iii  demaiul.  Childr-en  must  bo 
trained  to  habits  of  attention,  encourag«'d  to  form  reso- 
lutions, at»d  aided  in  cari'ving  them  out.  A  juipil  should 
be  habitufvted  to  p(?rform  a  certain  amount  of  work  in  a 
regular  time,  to  al)stain  from  thinking  aliout  irrelevant 
matters,  to  adhen;  to  pur-poses  without  vacillation,  and  to 
avoid  vagueness  (tf  thought  or  inddirn'teness  of  aim.  The 
child  that  is  idle  is  sure  to  get  into  trouble.     The  one  who 
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is  dili<;(mt  at  school  is  likc'ly  to  exhibit  habits  of  industry 
ill  afU'r  life.  A  tt^acher  who  <lo(;.s  not  lead  his  ])U|)ils  to 
become  woi'kei's,  tails  in  his  duty. 

4.  Quietness.  -Sili^iice  is  a  virtue  of  the  school.  The 
power  lo  hold  the  ton^jfue  has  a  hi;.jh  nmral  valu«\  Reason 
and  consci(!nce   too  often  ^iv(!  place   to  hasty  e>      essions, 
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mfruaire 
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lassion. 
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(|uiet  may  retjuire  that  exercise  of  the  will,  which  trains  to 
habits  of  self-control.  Qui(?tn''ss  in  school  promotes  self- 
knowled^t*,  politeness,  rever(!ncj^  and  industry.  It  furnishes 
the  soil  in  which  the  hi^ihest  uioial  and  intt^llectual  virtues 


•rrow. 


Th(^  e.xample    of   th<^   teacher   is   essential. 


teac 


her  1 


las  a  noisv  s( 


"  A    noisy 
hool."     ( )ne  who  is  fussy,  boisterous 


or  irritable  will  (h-moralize  a  class  and  provtike  confusion 
and  an,u;er.     Work,  and  not  fear,  is  the  means  of  pultins^  a 


sloj)  to  whisperin<.',  clapping',  j)oundin,i^  or  stami>in,i^.  i  lie 
habit  of  speakinjj;  and  movinj;  (piietly  must  be  cultivated. 
S(^lf-^ov(!riiment   and    cooperation    must   b«;   broui,'ht    into 

A   talkative^   pupil   may   b(; 
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ces    ai'c    nee( 


l.'d. 


cured   if   kept   busy   oi-  plact^d   by  the  side   of  one  who  is 


attenti\(' 


It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  a  (|uit't  school  is  neces- 
sarily well  <;overncd.  Absolute  stillness  may  be  a  si^n  of 
dulness,  or  niay  pi-ove  to  be  the  crushii>;^  etVect  of  hai'sli 
It  is  a  ;,'reat  mistak<'  to  ex})ect  younj;  children 


(ilSCIlllUK 


P 
to  sit  still  for  any  i,'reat  lenj^'th  of  time.      Acti\ity  is  a  law 

of  their  nature,  and  should  be  pioperly  developed.     Activity 

d«)es  not  imply  disordei-,  disturbance   or  confusion.      Talk, 

when   not,   ii'relevant,    is    a    prop(>r    feature    of   childhood. 

(yonvei'sation   is   in   order,    when   it   takes    place    between 

tcacliei'  and    pupil.      .\    ijood    lau_!.jh   may  .sometimes   be  all 

right.      Pupils  must   be  tiaine(l   to  feiel   that  they  have  no 
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ri<;ht  to  (listurV)  otliers,  and  that  the  power  to  keep  (|uiet 
is  essential  to  the  prospeiity  of  the  scliool  and  to  the 
fonnation  of  character.  Men  of  talk  are  not  needed  so 
much  as  men  of  th<>u;;ht  and  of  action. 

5.  Neatness.  -Neatness  is  a  personal  virtu<\  and  any 
disrcLfard  of  its  value  is  indicative  of  a  lack  of  i-eHnement 
and  self-respect  A  loss  of  self-*»steem  is  "generally  followed 
by  (carelessness  of  personal  appearance.  Impi'ovement  in 
health,  intelliLCencf  or  morals,  is  not  to  he  expected  of  one 
wh<t  exhihits  dirfy  face  and  hands,  untidy  clothes  and 
unkempt  hair.  A  shnenly  way  of  attendiny;  to  duties 
shows  a  lack  <»f  culture.  An  etHcient  workman  sets  a  hii^h 
value  on  neatness. 

A  well-cimducted  school  fosters  habits  of  cleanliness, 
order  an<l  neatness.  A  school-room  that  is  dirty  or  untidy, 
from  waste  paper,  apph'-cores,  nut-shells,  or  other  refuse, 
shows  indifVerence  to  the  formation  of  character.  Neat- 
ness in  preparinLC  exercises,  and  in  arraniifin*^  books,  slates, 
co])y-books,  pens,  pencils,  ink-bottles,  etc,  will  (U'velop 
habits  that  will  })e  continued  in  after  life.  Many  children 
may  come  from  homes  where  there  is  ^^'cat  lack  of  refine- 
ment. Kvery  ctlicient  s3'stem  of  education  sliould  set 
in  motion  foi-ces  that  will  touch  the  lowest  stratum  of 
society.  Vi<j;ilance  on  the  pait  of  the  teacher  will  be 
constantly  needed.  Pupils  should  not  be  allowed  to  attend 
to  duties  in  a  slovenly  maiuuM-.  C'liildi-en  are  impeifectly 
trained  if  tl.ev  ai-e  m»t  inspired  with  a  desii'e  to  do  their 
best.  Thorouj^hness  is  a  feature  not  only  (»f  an  orderly 
society,  but  of  a  well-;^o\erne<l  school. 

^).  Obedience.  Submissi(»n  t(»law  and  oi-der  is  a  mark 
of  a  well-^'overned  connnunity.  The  most  hi,i(hly  civilized 
countries  are  tho.s«;  in  which  laws  are  wiselv  etwwteil 
and  well  administered.      Respect  for  parents  and  teachers, 
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and  rovorence  for  rulors  .ami  rnafjistratos,  are  virtues 
which,  when  cultivated  in  youth,  secure  law-abiding  mem- 
bers of  soci(^ty. 

Youn^  children  must  be  trained  to  do  what  they  are 
told  before  they  are  competent  to  understand  the  value  of 
obedience.  There  is  a  necessity  for  undisputed  authority 
in  childhood.  As  childicn  grf)W  older,  authority  may  be 
relaxed  in  favor  of  moral  suasion.  The  tt'acher  nmst 
understand  to  what  extent  it  may  be  safe;  to  lessen 
restraints,  and  to  allow  a  pupil  to  act  on  hiw  own  responsi- 
bility. Thi'eats  and  constant  entreaties  are  unknown  in 
good  government.  Obedience  shouUi  become  cheerful. 
Unwise  regulations  and  commands  weaken  a  teacher's 
intluenc(».  No  law  should  be  a  dead  hitter.  Rules  should 
be  carefully  considered  before  being  mad(;.  An  injudicious 
oi'der  should  be  promjitly  withdi-awn.  Foi'  advanced 
pu{)ils  -especially  those  in  a  Jligh  School  it  is  often 
well  to  see  that  I'ules  meet  with  favor  before  being 
announced.  Pupils  sliould  be  led  to  feel  that  they  and 
the  teachers  have  a  connnon  interest  in  good  government. 
In  a  well-discii)lim'd  school  the  students  are  self  govern- 
ing. Connnands  should  not  be  multiplied  or  needlessly 
repeated.  The  practice  of  the  best  teachers  favors  "  few 
rules."  The  governing  force  of  the  teacher  shculd  never 
be  exhaust*"!!.  Children  aj*»>  f\ot  so  much  imptessed  wit'> 
the  power  they  see  as  with  what  they  feel  is  kept  in 
reserve. 

The  school  should  itt»ke  up,  as  far  as  possible,  for 
defective  home  trainiii_  Tht'  boy  who  refuses  to  «)bev  his 
parents  may.  under  the  influence  of  a  g(M>d  teacher,  become 
quite  amenable  t^)  law.  Th»  good  example  of  t»ther  puj>ils 
often  cur»-*j  stubbornness  an<l  obstinacy.  The  ))oy  wlio 
refuses  to  do  what  is  i-ei|uired  of  him  nmst  Im»  dealt  with 
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promptly.  Isolation  from  th(^  otiior  m»'ml)ors  of  the  class, 
until  {\u':nt  is  tiiiu;  to  speak  to  him  in  private,  may  i)e 
prudent.  An  oppoitunity  foi-  retleetion  frequently  hastens 
i-(?foiMnation.  Sit,'ns  of  repJMitanw^  should  he  rei'o^nized, 
and  honest  elForts  to  do  Ixitter  should  he  encoui'a^'ed. 
FirnuHiss  and  discn^tion  should  mai'k  tiie  teacher's  methods. 


7.   Truthfulness. — Truthfuln<'ss    has    heen    called    tl 
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central  pillar  of  character.  Without  it  society  could  not 
he  kept  to^ethei'.  Kxai^'iferation,  e(|uivocat ion,  dissimula- 
tion, the  hreakiiii^  of  promises,  and  trickery  of  every  kind, 
ai-e  departures  from  this  virtue.  The  man  whose  word  is 
as  <j;ood  as  his  bond  has  weii^ht  in  the  conniumity.  The 
educated  man  is  a  seai'duM"  for  truth  ;  he  is  also  a  lover  of 
ti-uth. 

Tl;e  way  to  make  children  truthful  is  not  by  set  lessons, 
hut  hy  constaiiMy  cultivating-  habits  of  ti-uthfulness. 
Pupils  should  be  instructcul  in  the  <f|'eat  value  of  accuracy, 
but  this  is  not  enouLjh.  They  should  be  compt  i..  tl — wisely, 
kindly,  htvinjfly — to  abstain  fi-om  all  kinds  of  deception. 
Children   should  feel    that  thev   cati  Ix^   ti'Ust<Ml,      It  is  a 
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on  this  <|uestion  is  too  well  ktujwn  to  need  repetition.  No 
use  should  be  made  of  cunnin;^,  es})ionai,'e,  or  any  under- 
hand m<'thod  of  ascei'tainin<^  facts.  Falsehood,  wIumi  made 
cleai',  should  be  followed  by  suitabh;  punislmient.  It 
should   be    remembered   that    untruthfuhu'ss  is  often   the 


result  of  fear,  habit,  or  tliouirhtlessnc 
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become  the  governing  agency  in  promoting  tiuthfulness. 
(children  often  receive  scanty  credit  for  t!ie  sti'uggles  the}' 
make  to  (i<»  right.  The  teachei'  who  cannot  look  down 
into  the  heart  of  a  little  child,  and  understand  its  conilict- 
ini(  emotiotis,  has  much  to  learn. 


Tale-t<dling  should   be  discouraged.      It  leads  to   me 
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Hiieaking  habits,  fosters  an  uncharital)Ie  spirit,  and  pro- 
vokes resentment.  There  may  hv  occasions  when  pupils 
may  he  expected  to  tell  what  they  know  about  crimes  that 
have  been  c(mnnitted.  Innnoral  tendencies  must  be 
crushed,  and  the  honor  of  the  school  maintained.  To  deny 
a  teacher  assistance  in  a  ci'isis  is  to  prove  the  existence  of 
a  very  bad  stat«?  of  discipline.  Instances  of  this  kind 
should  be  rare,  and  furnish  no  wai'rant  for  indiscriminate 
re{)orting. 

8.  Honesty. — Hont'sty  is  a  cardinal  virtue  of  a  well 
governed  sch<x>l.  Without  a  regard  for  the  rights  of 
property,  and  without  a  nvspect  for  character,  all  trust 
would  disappear.  Pupils  must  be  taught  that  it  is  dis- 
honest to  take  advantage  in  a  ])argain,  to  seek  cn'dit  for 
what  is  not  their  due,  to  cheat  in  games,  or  to  retain  pro- 
perty found,  when  the  owner  may  be  ascertained.  Chil- 
dren may  be  selHsh  in  infancy  ;  but,  if  properly  trained, 
they  soon  betray  a  sense  of  shame  or  wrong  when  detected 
in  the  act  of  appropriating  to  themselves  what  belongs  to 
others.  A  pupil  shows  resentment  if  his  rights  are  invaded, 
and  it  is  evident  his  sense  of  justice  aftords  a  ready  means 
of  cultivating  the  habit  of  honesty. 

Pupils  are  often  slow  to  recognize  the  forms  of  dishonesty 
tiiat  do  not  consist  in  taking  valuable  articles  of  property 
belonging  to  another  person.  Tlujy  should  be  taught  that 
dishonesty  cannot  be  excused  becau"'-  the  thing  in  question 
is  trilling  in  value,  l)ecause  it  belongs  to  the  school,  or 
loecause  custom  has  sanctioned  the  fiaud  as  harmless. 
They  should  understand,  as  th<'y  get  older,  that  when  they 
intiW'rupt  the  class,  take  up  the  time  of  th(i  teacher 
unnecessarily,  or  keep  other  pupils  back  by  their  indolence, 
they  are  not  defiling  honestly  with  their  fellow  pupils. 
They  should   learn  that  it  is  dishonest   to  deprt'ciate  or 
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niisroprosent  tlie  tulonts,  Jittaimnonts,  niotivos,  or  opinions 
of  others,  eitluT  hy  exH<,';^onition  or  suppression  of  sonic 
iinportiint  pjii-ticular.  Tn  shoit,  the  cult  ivfition  of  altruism, 
or  nithor  that  Christian  unselfishness  which  is  enilxtdied  in 
the  (Jolden  Rule,  should  l)e  a  paramount  object  in  character 
building.  Pui)ils  so  trained  are  not  likely  to  j^o  wron;(. 
"  Bring  up  a  child  in  tin;  way  he  should  g<»,  and  when  he 
is  old  lie  will  not  depart  from  it." 

The  cultivation  of  this  virtue  I'erjuires  discretion.  Chil- 
dren are  ready  to  catch  the  spirit  of  the  one  who  leads 
them,  it  will  not  do  to  be  suspicious  of  pupils.  It  is  not 
often  that  a  child  is  entirely  i)ad.  To  t«^ll  a  pupil  that  he  is 
dishonest,  and  will  yet  go  to  the  p(»nitentiai"y,  may  be 
sutlicient  to  crush  all  gei-ms  of  manliness. 

Deliberate!  breach  of  honesty  must  be  punishe<l.  Pro- 
perty destroyed  must  be  made  good.  Lost  articles,  if 
found,  must  be  restored  to  the  owikm's.  The  habit  of 
copying  from  another  must  be  prevented.  Vigilance  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher  is  necessary  to  put  a  stop  to  vari«>us 
dishonest  practices.  A  teacher  who  is  liteially  or  n)eta- 
j»hoiically  blind  is  no  good.  Many  a  foi-m  of  dishonesty,  if 
not  checked,  will  Ix'come  a  disease  which  will  sap  all 
self-niliance  or  honest  independent  effort,  and  will  (ixtend 
its  degrading  influences  to  the  after  life  of  the  pupils. 

9.  Courtesy.-  The  man  who  is  gruff  in  his  manner, 
rude  in  his  con\(M'sation,  or  selfish  in  his  disjx.sition,  repels 
j)eople  and  fails  to  win  success.  True  maidiness  exhil)its 
gentleness,  refinement,  and  tiiat  |)oliteness  which  is  void  of 
veneering.  Right  actions  proceed  from  right  thoughts. 
Courtesy  is  a  product  «>f  good  motives.  Churlishness,  or 
tilt!  disposition  to  tyrannize,  shows  a  want  of  culture.  .V 
good  heart  is  th<^  basis  of  kind  actions  and  pleasing  words. 

The    school    may    be    a    powerful    means    to    overctnne 
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rou«^linoss,  ill-niaiiiuM'H,  j>rofanitv,  «>r  tln'  uso  of  ohsceno 
lHn<^ua^<'.  The  nioful  atinos|)lu'i'«'  of  a  j^ood  sjrluiol  is  often 
a  sourw  of  urw  lifr  to  cliildn-n  whoso  suiTouiidinj^s  hav<; 
made  thrill  rude,  tiiriin,  untruthful,  or  dishonest.  It 
.should  lead  tlicin  to  Ix*  |M)lite,  to  Ix'  ready  to  I'espond  with 
"thanks"  for  aets  of  kindness,  to  r«'strain  resentment,  and 
to  cultivate  unselfishness.  The  little  resj)onsil)ilit ies  to  l«^ 
di.schari^ed  hy  pujiils  toward  oiu^  another  in.'iy  he  turiUHl 
to  <^ood  account.  Pride  in  the  school  and  a  healthy  rsprif 
dr.  corps,  are  marks  of  i^ood  discipline  and  pi'omises  of 
future  manly  traits.  It  should  hecome  a  disi^race  in  the 
estimation  (»f  tln^  class  for  any  of  its  meiiil>eiH  to  act  in 
an  un^'entlemaidy  or  unladylike  manner. 

The  examples  of  the  teacher  is  powerful.  One  who  is 
lacking  in  court(\sy  should  not  l)e  retained  in  the  school. 
Firmness  rloes  not  imply  any  want  of  kindness.  Kv(*n 
in  usin<j  \voi-ds  of  censure,  politeiu'ss  should  not  he  for- 
gotten. A  sulidued  tone  of  voice,  an  act  of  Ix^nevolence, 
a  pleasing  look,  or  a  forgiving  spirit,  will  <»ft(!n  destroy 
nuilice,  con(|uer  a  rough  nature,  and  sow  seeds  of  kind- 
ness in   the  youthful  heart. 

10.  Self-Control.  F(»i'  the  wise  man,  whose  self  is 
under  the  control  of  tin;  will,  law  is  rarely  lu'cessary. 
Legal  restraints  arc^  for  the  would-lx'-criminals.  Character 
building  demands  tlii^  proper  ai'(|uisiti<jn  of  knowledgi;  so 
that  the  pupil  may  understand  his  duti»^s  ;  tlu;  cultivati(»n 
of  his  feeling.s,  so  that  his  heart  may  he  right ;  and  espe- 
cially the  training  of  his  will,  in  ordei-  that  Ik^  may  gain 
that  firmness,  determination,  ex(!cutiv(^  power  and  moral 
force  which  answer  to  the  calls  of  duty  and  satisfy  the 
conscience.  The  strong  man  is  the  man  who  can  con- 
trol himself.  "He  that  ruletli  his  spirit  is  greater  than 
he  that  taketh  a  city." 
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St»lf control  is  a  matter  of  education.  'I'lie  will  should 
In-  trained  to  act  in  response  to  the  hest  motives.  It  is 
important  that  stron;^  emotions  should  not  he  mistaken  for 
streni,'th  of  will.  The  child  must  he  tau;.(ht  to  euih  his 
feeling's.  In  the  infant  sta^'es  theit^  is  need,  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher,  <»f  afVi'Ction  and  intelli^'ence  to  prompt  ^oo<l 
rest»lves,  to  prollci-  suitahh;  help,  and  to  hrinj^  into  opera- 
tion the  hest  incentives.  Attention  should  eventually  he 
secun-d  as  a  r<'sult  of  the  pupil's  independent  <'fl'ort,  rather 
than  on  account  of  any  constant  stimulus  exeited  hy  th(i 
teacher.  The  jtower  of  tlu'  teacher  need  not  he  lessened 
hy  eultivatini^  in  his  pupils  a  spiiit  of  self  I'eliance.  If  he 
does  not  j^iv(?  them  a  chance  to  "standalone"  they  may 
fall,  not  m«Mely  when  the  test  «)f  an  examination  is  applied, 
hut  when  they  are  confront«'<l  with  th(f  actual  stru<^<,'les  of 
life.  Too  often  pupils  leave  school  with  an  ahundance  of 
knowled;,'<',  hut  with  no  hahits  of  self-control.  With 
numerous  examjtles  of  this  nature,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
people  are  so  ready  to  undervalue  education. 

The  tr«>atnjent  of  children  who  have,  throu^^h  ne^dect, 
f(trme<i  hahits  of  stuhhornness,  demands  patience,  firmness 
and  jud<,'ment.  Th<'  ahsin-d  theoiy  ahout  "  hreakinj^  the 
will  "  is  a  i-elic  of  a  time  when  child  nature  was  poorly 
undeistood.  A  pupil  who  has  a  stroiii^  will  has  a  nohlcr 
•^'ift  than  ^'enius.  The  woi'ld  needs  more  persons  of 
stren<^th  of  purpose,  and  fewer  persons  who  are  weak, 
irresolute  and  cowardly.  The  "  hreakin*;  in"  proc(iss  is 
opposed  to  correct  principles  of  trainin^^  in  the  case  of  a 
rational  heini^.  Ohstinacy  must  he  cured  hy  the  ust;  of 
counteracting^  incentives.  To  {)erpt^tuate  a  system  of  hiind 
suhmission  to  authority  in  the  school  life  of  a  stuhhorn 
hoy,  is  to  throw  hitii  eventually  upon  the  world  either 
hrok'  n-spirited,  or  so  deficient  in  moral  stren<;th,  that  he 
rusiies  into  excesses  as  soon  as  restraints  are  removed. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


THE  TEACHER'S   QUALIFICATIONS. 
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Physical  Attainments. — A  teacher  sliould  have  good 
health.  A  person  with  a  sickly  constitution  will  break 
down  under  tbo  mental  strain  of  the  school-room.  That 
cheerful  spirit,  so  valuable  to  the  disciplinarian,  is  not 
often  possessed  by  one  whose  frame  is  weak  or  whose  body 
is  racked  with  pain.  The  careful  study  that  must  be 
made  of  the  disposition  and  progress  of  each  child  requires 
the  utmost  life  and  vigor  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  That 
indomitable  energy  which  compensates  for  many  faults, 
and  almost  compels  success,  is  not  to  be  found  when  the 
health  is  feeble  and  the  body  weak.  Other  callings 
should  be  sougiit  by  "  the  lame,  the  halt  and  the  blind." 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  take  care  of  his  health. 
Close  confinement,  disregard  of  hygienic  laws  in  the 
heating,  lighting  and  ventilation  of  school  buildings,  the 
nervous  strain  in  preserving  order,  and  the  worry  which 
wccars  faster  than  work,  often  undermine  the  constitutions 
of  fairly  robust  teachers.  Exercise,  food,  sleep,  air, 
bathing,  .and  dress  will  all  need  proper  attention,  or  the 
energy  will  soon  begin  to  flag.  To  govern  well  it  is 
necessary  for  the  teacher  to  exhibit  that  physical  develop- 
ment and  vigor  which  will  furnish  him  with  a  ready 
supply  of  bodily  strength  for  each  day's  work.  The 
school  has  no  place  for  the  indolent,  sleepy,  lethargic 
teacher.     There  is  no  reason  why  good  health  should  give 
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way  under  the  duties  of  the  school-room  if  proper  care  is 
taken  of  the  body.  An  energetic  teacher,  if  prudence  is 
exercised,  has  no  need  of  becoming  lifeless,  irritable,  or 
"behind  the  times." 

Scholarship. — The  teacher  should  be  a  good  scholar 
and  a  logical  thinker.  His  knowledge  should  be  far  in 
advance  of  what  he  teaches.  It  should  be  systematized, 
broad  and  thorough.  High  scholarship  commands  respect, 
but  ignorance  is  despised  even  by  children.  The  teacher 
must  know  his  subject,  not  simply  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  college  student,  but  from  the  many  sides  that  it  is 
presented  to  the  various  pupils  of  his  class.  Good  scholar- 
ship has  often  enabled  a  teacher,  otherwise  lacking  in 
governing  power,  to  control  large  classes  by  the  clearness, 
accuracy,  definiteness  and  fulness  of  his  illustrations.  It 
is  probable,  more  than  three-fourths  of  those  teachers  who 
are  weak  disciplinarians  are  weak  as  a  result  of  inadequate 
academic  knowledge,  or  as  a  result  of  having  their  scholar- 
ship arranged  only  after  the  manner  of  an  ordinary  uni- 
versity student.  The  good  teacher  knows  his  subject  well. 
This  implies  that  he  also  knows  the  difficulties  which  each 
part  of  it  presents  to  each  pupil. 

The  teacher  must  possess  fresh  knowledge — he  must  be 
a  constant  student — his  scholarship  must  improve  year  by 
year.  When  he  ceases  to  learn,  his  mind  will  become 
stagnant,  his  methods  will  become  fixed  and  mechanical, 
sympathy  with  the  pupils'  efforts  will  cease,  his  discipline 
will  become  harsh,  and  any  love  he  once  had  for  teaching 
will  grow  cold.  The  reply  of  Dr.  Arnold,  of  llugby,  when 
asked  why  he  spent  several  hours  daily  in  his  study  pre- 
paring what  he  had  taught  for  years,  is  significant.  His 
answer,  "  I  wish  my  boys  to  drink  from  a  running  stream, 
and  not  from  n  stagnant  pool,"  shows  a  deep  insight  into 
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the  conditions  of  all  true  teaching;.  "  Dead "  teachers 
are  a  great  liindrance  to  educational  progress.  No  good 
teacher  should  become  an  "old  fogy." 

Professional  Attainments. — The  teacher  needs 
special  training.  Academic  study  and  professional  study 
are  very  different.  The  former  gives  power  to  apply  know- 
ledge, the  latter  power  to  present  knowledge.  The  teacher 
''//^  must  not  only  understand  a  subject  in  relation  to  its  prin- 
ciples and  applications,  but  also  in  its  relation  to  the  mind 
of  the  learner.  He  must  understand  child  nature  and  the 
principles  and  methods  by  which  physical,  intellectual  and 
moral  development  may  be  secured.  No  person  should  be 
allowed  to  teach  who  has  not  attended  a  training  school. 

The  maxim,  iiascitur  non  Jit  is  misleading.  Natural 
gifts  are  valuable  to  any  one  who  follows  a  high  calling. 
Teachers  of  the  highest  genius  are  rare.  Skill  to  teach, 
to  govern,  to  form  character,  is  not  generally  acquired 
without  industry.  Inborn  gifts  alone  never  made  a  good 
teacher.  There  is  a  science  of  education  which  must  be 
mastered  under  expert  guidance  by  every  person  who  is 
born  fit  to  become  a  teacher.  The  well-known  facts  of 
applied  psychology  and  the  most  approved  methods  of  in- 
struction are  essential  recjuirements  of  professional  attain- 
ments. The  development  of  the  child,  and  not  the  subject 
of  study,  should  be  the  auide  to  the  teacher's  efforts.  The 
teacher  needs  to  observe,  read,  think  and  practise,  if  he 
is  to  become  successful  in  his  calling.  A  lack  of  power, 
method  and  skill  will  make  the  most  brilliant  scholar  a 
failure  in  the  school-room.  A  knowledge  of  school  organi- 
zation, programmes  of  study  and  principles  of  teaching 
may  be  acquired.  The  elements  of  governing  power,  the 
conditions  of  favorable  control  and  the  devices  of  discipline 
may  be  ascertained. 
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The  teacher  should  be  a  constant  student  of  pedagogy, 
watching  the  progress  of  education,  reading  school  jour- 
nals, and  taking  an  active  part  in  the  discussion  of 
educational  questions.  His  experience  should  make  him 
progressive  without  becoming  radical,  fanatic,  or  an  advo- 
cate of  "fads."  Ever}' year  in  active  work  should  make 
the  teacher  more  valuable  as  an  educationist. 

"It  is  in  away  perfectly  true  tliat  only  by  teaching  can  one 
become  a  teacher.  Hut  not  any  antl  every  sort  of  thing  which 
l)asses  for  teaching  or  for  '  experience '  will  make  a  teacher  any 
more  than  sawing  a  bow  across  violin  strings  will  make  a  violinist. 
It  is  a  certain  quality  of  practice  which  produces  the  expert  and  the 
artist.  Unless  the  practice  is  l);i;se(l  upon  rational  principles,  upon 
insight  into  facts  and  their  meaning,  'experience'  simply  fixes 
incorrect  acts  into  wrong  habits.  Non-scientific  practice,  even  if 
it  finally  reaches  sane  and  reasonable  results — wliich  is  very 
unlikely — does  so  by  unnecessarily  long  and  circuitous  routes  ; 
time  and  energy  are  wasted  tluit  might  easily  be  saved  by  wise 
insight  and  direction  at  the  outset." — McLeUau  and  Deioey. 

*'  If  college  graduates  are  put  directly  into  teaching  without 
special  study  and  training,  they  will  teach  as  they  have  been 
taught.  The  methods  of  college  professors  are  not  in  all  cases  the 
best,  and,  if  they  were,  High  School  pupils  are  not  to  be  taught  and 
disciplined  as  College  students  are.  High  School  teaching  and  dis- 
cipline can  be  that  neither  of  the  (Jrammar  School  nor  of  the  College, 
but  is  tini  (jeiitrin.  To  recognize  this  truth  and  the  special  differ- 
ences is  vital  to  success.  This  recognition  comes  only  from  much 
experience  at  great  lo^s  and  partial  failure,  or  by  happy  intuition 
not  usually  to  be  expected,  or  by  definite  instruction  and  directed 
practice.  Success  in  teaching  depends  upon  conformity  to  prin- 
ciples, and  these  principles  are  not  a  part  of  the  mental  equipment 
of  every  educated  person." — I\\port  of  tht  Committee  of  Fifteen. 

Personal  Magnetism. — The  great  teachers  of  the 
past  had  an  element  in  their  character  which  gave  them 
power  to  influence  and  control  children.  They  had  that 
personal  magnetism  which  brings  a  man  friends  and  sur- 
rounds him  with  ass-ociates,  though  he  may  have  neither 
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wealth  nor  position  to  bestow.  The  teacher  who  possesses 
this  magnetic  character  will  not  fail  in  discipline.  He  will 
be  obeyed  by  pupils,  sustained  by  trustees,  and  defended 
by  parents.  His  presence  in  the  school  will  be  an  incentive 
to  right  action.  His  l)right  and  cheerful  disposition,  his  apt 
and  ready  power  of  presenting  knowledge,  and  his  ability 
to  inspire  and  direct,  will  draw  pupils  to  hiui.  He  will 
not  obtrude  unnecessarily  the  forces  of  discipline.  His 
authority  will  be  recognized,  his  courage  will  be  ready  for 
any  crisis,  his  sympathy,  patience  and  toleration  will  be 
apparent  in  every  decision,  and  though  felt  by  the  pupils 
to  be  simply  their  helper,  he  will  be  their  director  and 
commander. 

Doubtless  this  is  one  of  the  highest  qualifications  of  the 
teacher.  It  is  largely  an  accumulation  of  the  noblest 
features  of  human  nature.  It  is  natural  to  some  persons, 
and  its  value  has  tended  too  much  to  exalt  natural 
aptitudes  at  the  expense  of  characteristics  that  are 
the  result  of  scholarship  and  of  professional  training.  The 
person  who  is  devoid  of  sympathy,  wanting  in  energy, 
repulsive  in  manner,  erratic  Jn  ability,  ungovernable  in 
temper,  or  burdened  with  some  other  idiosyncrasy  of 
character,  should  be  advised  by  the  Principal  of  the  Traia- 
ing  School  to  undertake  some  other  calling^.  There  are 
plenty  of  persons  who  will,  by  necessary  application, 
become  good  teachers,  without  granting  certificates  to 
those  who  will  never  be  successful  in  managing  children. 

Executive  Ability. — Much  of  the  success  of  a  teacher 
depends  upon  his  administrative  ability.  Good  classifica- 
tion, well-constructed  time-tables,  skill  in  making  promo- 
tions, prudence  in  dealing  with  trustees,  and  judgment  in 
his  relations  with  parents,  will  do  much  towards  inspiring 
confidence  in  his  ability.     The  best  teachers  are  leaders. 
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Their  counsel  can  be  relied  upon,  and  their  judgment  is 
cool  and  deliberate.  They  understand  human  character 
and  are  able  to  meet  prejudices,  and  even  hostility,  with 
courage,  fairness  and  discretion. 

Executive  ability  calls  for  system  in  all  that  relates  to] 
teaching  and  governing.  Order,  regularity  and  prompti-  \ 
tude  are  pillars  of  discipline.  Pupils  must  be  kept  inter- 
ested and  busy.  Pupils  trained  to  habits  of  order  in  \ 
school  will  have  orderly  habits  through  life.  The  teacher  j 
who  manages  well  has  method  in  all  his  arrangements,  j 
The  work  goes  on  with  a  sort  of  military  precision,  but  in  | 
such  a  way  as  to  strengthen  self -activity,  self-control  and 
independence  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 

Executive  ability  requires  boundless  energy.  Energy 
keeps  the  requisite  machinery  in  motion,  infuses  life  and 
vigor  into  each  recitation,  overcomes  difficulties,  and 
evokes  and  directb  every  power  of  each  pupil.  Dulness  or 
disorder,  or  mischief,  or  meanness,  is  not  found  under  an 
administratior  A  this  kind.  The  teacher  needs  the  quali- 
ties of  a  statesman  and  a  diplomatist.  The  principal  of  a 
large  school  will  require  that  insight  into  human  nature 
which  makes  the  successful  ruler.  Often  the  duty  will 
devolve  upon  him  of  smoothing  asperities,  allaying  antagon- 
isms, enlisting  educational  forces,  and  maturing  plans  for 
important  changes  in  the  management  of  his  school. 

Tact.  — No  teacher  ever  governed  a  school  well  who  had 
not  tact.  Tact  is  the  power  of  meeting  difficulties  with 
promptness  and  discretion.  Quickness  of  perception  in 
taking  into  account  all  the  bearings  of  a  case  and  the 
ulterior  consequences  of  any  line  of  action,  and  a  readiness 
of  resource  in  appropriately  adjusting  means  to  ends,  are 
constantly  required  in  school  discipline  Tact  enables  a 
teacher  to  have  his  wits  about  him  in  gas©  of  a  prisis, 
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Like  a  general  on  the  field  of  battle,  he  is  frequently  con- 
fronted with  unforeseen  difficulties.  Without  a  moment's 
notice  he  has  often  to  decide  whether  a  stern  rebuke,  or  the 
"soft  answer  that  turneth  away  wrath,"  is  to  be  employed. 
The  teacher  with  tact  is  prepared  for  emergencies.  If  he 
makes  a  mistake,  he  retraces  his  steps  with  dignity  and 
without  humiliation.  He  is  never  restless  or  fussy.  He 
checks  impending  danger  before  opposition  has  time  to 
make  headway.  He  is  fertile  in  resource.  He  does  not 
needlessly  irritate  or  jar  the  feelings  of  children.  He 
allays  any  indications  towards  rebellion  by  removing  any 
real  grievance.  Disturbing  elements  become  aids  in  pro- 
moting order.  An  angry  parent  is  met  in  such  a  way  as 
to  become  a  friend,  and  the  people  of  the  entire  com- 
munity regard  him  with  confidence  and  respect. 

Common-Sense. — Common-sense  has  to  do  with  mat- 
ters of  every-day  occurrence.  The  teacher's  work  is  in  a 
sense  mainly  made  up  of  little  things.  Common-sense  js 
.¥i§.?d§d  bj^  every  person  who  hopes  to  succeed.  A  lack  of 
this  qualification  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  is  fatal  to  good 
discipline.  Without  it  blunders  are  continually  made.  A 
lack  of  common-sense  will  cause  a  teacher  to  give  lessons  far 
too  difficult,  to  put  an  absurd  question  to  a  pupil,  to  make 
uncalled-for  remarks,  to  discourage  a  timid  child,  to  whip 
a  boy  for  a  trifle,  to  keep  the  school-room  uncomfortably 
warm  or  cold,  and  to  do  many  other  senseless  things,  where 
only  a  little  judgment  is  needed.  Some  teachers  have  no 
presence  of  mind.  They  are  continually  doing  the  things 
they  ought  not  to  do,  and  leaving  undone  the  things 
they  ought  to  do.  They  are  hopelessly  "  at  sea  "  in  the 
simple  matters  of  discipline.  They  make  mountains  out 
of  mole-hills,  and  lail  to  prevent  mole-hills  fiom  becoming 
mountains.     Tact  may  be  necessary  to  meet  the  breeze 
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that  has  grown  to  the  magnitude  of  a  whirlwind.  A  little 
comnion-isense  will  often  enable  a  teacher  to  see  the  gather- 
itig  cloud  when  it  is  not  larger  than  a  man's  hand,  and 
will  furnish  him  with  means  of  meeting  the  storm  success- 
fully or  of  dispersing  it. 

Vigilance. — Good  work  in  the  school  re(iuires  the 
teacher  to  be  constantly  watchful.  Eternal  vigilance  is 
the  price  «.f  freedom  from  trouble.  The  teacher  needs 
good  eyes  ar^d  ears.  A  teacher  who  is  so  mei.tally  blind  or 
deaf  that  he  does  not  know  what  is  going  on  in  his  class, 
will  fail  as  a  disciplinarian.  In  some  schools  pupils  may 
constantly  whisper,  pass  p.ipers  from  one  to  another,  copy 
at  examinations,  or  become  quite  inattentive,  without 
being  detected.  The  teacher  goes  on  with  his  demonstra- 
tions regardless  of  noise,  interruptions,  or  the  general 
indifference  of  the  pupils.  If  order  reigns,  it  is  only 
when  the  confusion  has  become  so  great  as  to  call  forth  a 
storm  of  wrath  from  an  angry  teacher. 

The  teacher  should  be  able  to  "  take  in  "  the  situation 
at  any  moment.  Any  signs  of  indifference  or  disorder 
should  not  escape  his  notice.  A  mere  glance  of  the  eye 
should  bring  the  idle  to  a  sense  of  duty.  The  timid  child 
should  receive  the  needed  look  of  sympathy.  The  vigilant 
teacher  discovers  merit  not  less  readily  than  he  detects 
wrong.  His  vigilance  should  be  that  of  a  kind,  sym- 
pathetic friend,  rather  than  that  of  a  lynx-eyed  detective. 
Watchful  government  anticipates  and  prevents  crime, 
dissuades  from  wrong-doing,  and  encourages  honest  self- 
effort.  The  vigilant  teacher  is  not  calling  for  "  order  "  ; 
he  is  not  a  fault-finder ;  he  passes  over  unintentional 
errors ;  he  gives  serious  reproof  for  serious  faults ;  and 
meets  wrong-doing  with  suitable  punishment.  The  pupils 
know  that  every  deviation  from  right,  every  instance  of 
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idleness  or  frivolity,  and  every  careless  action,  is  recog- 
nized. They  know,  at  the  same  time,  that  every  effort  to 
study,  every  attempt  to  answ(;r  a  (|uestion,  and  every 
inclination  of  theirs  to  prevent  trouble,  is  observed  by  a 
vigilant  and  loving  teacher. 

Heart  Power. — Heart  power  means  the  ability  to  win 
and  retain  the  coufidence  and  the  love  of  children.  The 
loving  teacher  is  ever  affable,  kind  and  considerate.  He 
easily  induces  children  to  study  and  to  preserve  order. 
The  cold,  repulsive  teacher  may  have  forced  quiet,  and 
may  compel  pupils  to  study,  but  he  creates  an  atmosphere 
in  which  bad  habits  grow  and  evil  passions  are  fostered. 
To  win  the  confidence  of  bad  pupils  shows  high  skill. 
Successful  teachers  are  men  and  women  of  deep  sympathy 
^ith  children.  They  are  patient  with  the  dull,  the  idle 
and  the  troublesome.  Their  cheerfulness  and  entl  usiasm 
render  school-life  enjoyable.  Sympathy  is  the  crowning 
grace  of  the  teacher.  Its  possession  is  usually  a  guarantee 
of  success.     The  lack  of  it  means  failure. 

Love  does  not  need  to  be  proclaimed.  It  shows  itself 
in  the  eye,  the  face,  the  voice,  and  in  every  movement. 
Children  are  not  easily  deceived  in  this  matter.  In  the 
presence  of  his  pupils  it  is  impossible  for  the  teacher  to 
wear  a  veil  over  his  heart.  Children  read  character.  They 
know  who  loves  them,  and  he  alone  can  lead  them.  True 
affection  takes  hold  of  the  idle  and  wayward.  The  possi- 
bility of  a  noble  man  or  woman  is  recognized.  It  is  love 
that  lights  up  the  fallen,  gives  help  to  the  depraved,  and 
sends  glad  tidings  to  the  heathen  and  the  outcast.  It  was 
love  that  stirred  Pestalozzi,  and  gave  him  abiding  faith  in 
the  possibilities  of  child  nature.  It  was  love  that  made 
Arnold  the  sympathizing  friend  and  companion  to  the 
boys  of  Rugby.     It  was  love  that  made  the  founder  of  the 
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kindergarten  study  the  games  and  plays  of  little  children 
to  know  how  best  to  l(;ad  them  to  the  highest  state  of 
development.  It  was  love  which  was  tlu;  gr(;at  motive 
power  in  the  life  of  Him  who  said,  "  Suffer  little  children 
to  come  unto  me,"  and  it  is  safe  to  say  no  successful  teacher 
ever  lived  who  was  not  guided  by  the  same  spirit. 

Will  Power. — Will_pm\^r  is_e.ssential  to  the  man  who 
leads  or  gijvierns.  Decision  of  character,  persistency- of 
purpose,  and  unflinching  determination,  are  signs  of  a 
strong  personality.  Firm  convictions  are  an  essential  of 
governing  power.  A  vacillating,  fickle  or  temporizing 
policy  is  fatal  to  good  management.  The  teacher  of 
strong  will  holds  the  reins  firmly,  while  he  trains  his  pupils 
to  habits  of  spontaneous  attention  and  cheerful  obedience. 
He  teaches  his  pupils  to  give  earnest  attention,  to  study 
diligently,  to  move  quietly  and  promptly,  to  speak  becom- 
ingly, and  to  act  gracefully.  A  teacher  who  is  capricious 
in  his  requirements,  lacking  in  definiteness  of  aim,  weak  in 
manner,  will  fail  to  command  the  respect  of  his  pupils. 
One  who  is  subject  to  spasms  of  discipline,  bursts  of  pas- 
sion, or  fits  of  coaxing,  will  have  a  bad  disciplined  school. 

A  sign  of  strong  will  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  is  his 
ability  to  control  himself.  Hasty  words,  petulance,  sudden 
flashes  of  anger,  or  chronic  sullenness,  will  destroy  any 
teacher's  chances  of  success.  To  have  an  iron  will,  with 
an  impulsive  or  nagging  manner,  is  sure  to  blast  all  the 
finer  feelings  of  children  and  to  make  them  discontented, 
deceitful  and  quarrelsome.  Pupils  cannot  make  progress 
under  any  system  of  petting,  begging  or  scolding.  To 
train  children  is  not  the  sphere  of  one  who  has  no  patience, 
no  self-control,  no  will  power. 

Moral  Character. — As  already  stated  (Chapter  V.), 
the  example  of  the  teacher  is  an  essential  element  in  moral 
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It  is  also  a  roiiuisito  qualification  in  promoting 
intellectual  progrtiss.  A  teacher  who  is  untruthful,  dis- 
honest, or  addicted  to  any  bad  habits,  will  be  weak  in  his 
powers  of  discipline.  Children  are  not  inspired  with  high 
intellectual  aims  by  one  who  shows  by  his  conduct  that  he 
has  not  sutHcient  judgment  or  self-control  to  abstain  from 
what  is  immoral.  The  best  incentives  to  study  fail  when 
exercised  by  one  who  does  not  command  the  respect  of  his 
pupils.  That  sunny,  ch(!erful,  happy  disposition,  which  is 
the  outcome  of  a  good  life,  wins.  The  sweet,  assuring 
smile  which  comes  from  a  pure-minded  person  secures 
confidence  and  promotes  industry,  while  the  frown  or 
sneer  of  one  whose  heart  is  not  right  repels  pupils  and 
fosters  in  them  a  dislike  for  study.  A  censorious,  iras- 
cible spirit,  sharp  criticism,  sarcasm  or  ridicule,  are  not 
exhibited  by  the  teacher  whose  nature  is  built  up  by  an 
adherence  to  high  moral  principle. 

"The  physical  qualities  of  the  teacher  are  not  themselves  to  be 
despised  as  an  instrument  of  discipline.  Form,  physiognomy  and 
voice  play  their  part  in  well  conducted  schools.  It  is  useless  to 
insist  on  those  qualities  which  depend  wholly  on  nature  ;  hut  what 
an  earnest  purpose  can  control  are  :  the  general  bearing  of  the  body^ 
the  appeat-ance  of  the  face,  and  uestures.  But  physical  qualities 
are  of  little  account  compared  with  'moral  qualities,  which  are 
the  principal  element  of  authority.'  .  .  .  External  and,  in  some 
sort,  mechanical  means  of  discipline  are  worth  nothing,  unless  they 
are  seconded  by  the  moral  force  which  only  good  teachers  possess  ; 
and  in  schools  where  this  moral  authority  is  well  established  they 
become  almost  useless." — Compayr4. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


DISCIPLINE. 


The  Aim  of  Discipline.-— The  ossnntial  fejitine  of 

discipline  is  training.  The  good  teacher  '"  the  good  dis- 
ciplinarian. No  system  of  government  is  to  i»o  commended 
that  is  not  effective  in  character  building  (Chapter  VI.). 
The  object  of  the  school  should  be  to  Simulate  an  1  foster 
all    rir't   and    valuable    instincts.       When    ihildren   are 


trained    to   subjugate    their    impulses,    u) 


recognize 


the 


supremacy  '^i  law,  and  to  form  habits  of  usofulness,  they 
are  receiving  a  good  education.  All  true  discipline  f  .nns 
in  pupils  such  moral  judgments  and  such  habitual  modes 
of  action  as  will  make  it  easy  for  them  to  do  right  when 
they  leave  schooU 

It  is  often  assumed  that  good  discipline  is  identical 
with  order  and  obedience.  If  such  (juietness  reigns  that 
one  can  "  hear  a  pin  drop,"  if  pupils  study  hard,  and  if 
disobedience  is  not  shown  in  the  class,  the  school  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  well  governed.  It  should  bo  known,  however, 
that  order,  attention  to  study,  and  submission  to  the  will 
of  the  teacher,  are  at  best  only  signs  that  good  discipline 
may  exist.  They  may  be  found  where  something  like 
military  discipline  prevails.  Children  should  not  be  treated 
like  machines.  The  heavy-handed  drillmaster  may  quell 
a  mob  by  force.  It  requires  the  teacher's  qualifications 
(Chapter  VII.)  to  train  pupils  to  govern  themselves.  An 
able-bodied  man  of  strong  will   may  crush  a  school   into 
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silence,  compel  children  to  learn  their  lessons,  and  make 
his  word  become  law,  but  the  ends  of  discipline  are  no 
more  secured  when  obedience  results  from  intimidating, 
than  from  bribing  or  coaxing.  No  government  is  effective 
that  has  not  for  its  object  self-government.  Authority 
should  be  felt  and  respected,  but  not  paraded  or  talked 
about.  If  the  pupil  is  continually  directed,  he  fails  to 
acquire  the  power  of  independent  intellectual  effort.  As 
he  advances,  periods  of  effort  entirely  independent  of 
supervision  should  be  permitted.  The  centre  of  control 
should  be  gradually  transferred  from  the  teacher  to  each 
of  his  pupils.  What  they  are  b^cormna  is  to  be  kept  in 
view  rather  than  what  they  are  doing. 

Characteristics  of  Good  Discipline. — In  a  properly 

disciplined  school  pupils  are  attentive.  Attention  forms 
the  avenue  to  the  higher  intellectual  processes.  With 
young  children  voluntary  attention  is  not  to  be  expected  ; 
but,  as  they  pass  from  the  elementary  stages,  it  is  necessary 
that  they  should  acquire  the  power  of  fixing  their  thoughts. 
Those  habits  (Chapter  VI.)  which  constitute  character — 
such  as  industry,  order,  neatness,  obedience,  truthfulness, 
etc. — become  prominent  features  of  well-trained  pupils.  In 
a  school  that  is  characterized  by  good  discipline  there  is  a 
high  moral  tone. 

Good  government  requires  that  the  discipline  should  be 
regular.  Uniformity,  firmness",  and  discretion  are  observed 
in  the  enforcement  of  rules.  The  natural  instincts  are 
followed  and  utilized  in  securing  obedience.  Submission 
to  authority  is  maintained  without  any  apparent  effort. 
The  discipline  is  unobtrusive.  It  is  kind.  Love  is  supreme. 
Fear  is  not  a  controlling  force.  Justice  reigns.  Anger, 
vacillation,  carelessness,  and  unreasonable  demands  are 
unknown.      Courtesy  and   self-control  are  shown  by  the 
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teacher,  and  the  pupils  catch  his  spirit  and  follow  his 
example. 

Good  order  is  an  essential  characteristic  of  good  disciji- 
line.  Without  it  good  teaching  is  impossible,  progress  is 
not  to  be  expected,  and  the  school  is  defective  in  the  for- 
mation of  good  habits.  An  orderly  school  is  marked  by 
the  thorough  and  systematic  manner  in  which  the  lessons 
are  taken  up,  by  the  taste  exhibited  in  the  arrangement  of 
books,  furniture,  apparatus,  etc.,  and  by  the  promptness 
and  regularity  that  attend  the  performance  of  duty  by  the 
pupils.  Incentives  to  right  action  aud  penalties  for  wrong- 
doing are  judiciously  employed.  There  is  no  elaborate 
code  of  rules.  Where  order  prevails,  children  are  led  to 
control  themselves  by  their  intelligence  and  conscience. 
The  careless  and  irregular  are  readily  brought  to  attention. 
The  teacher  is  orderly  himself,  and  never  goes  on  with 
work  until  disorder,  if  it  arises,  ceases.  In  an  orderly 
school  attention  is  not  secured  by  blustering,  striking  the 
desk,  stamping  the  foot,  threatening  the  idle  or  scolding 
the  dull.  Haste,  fickleness,  whispering  and  idleness  are 
absent. 

Conditions  of  Discipline. — 1-  Proper  eyivironments, 
if  not  absolutely  indispensable,  tend  at  least  to  facilitate 
and  promote  discipline.  .Children  are  more  easily  managed 
in  a  building  that  is  spacious,  beautiful,  \v(dl-planned  and 
well  furnished.  It  is  dithcult  to  preserve  order  when 
physical  comfort  is  not  secured.  A  badly  heated,  poorly 
lighted,  and  ill-ventilated  room  imposes  additional  strain 
on  the  teacher's  governing  power.  Attractive  surround- 
ings help  to  make  children  love  school,  and  lessen  the  task 
of  securing  attention. 

2.  Authority  is  essential  tr  good  government.  The 
rights,  powers  and  duties  of  the  teacher  should  be  defined 
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by  the  laws  of  the  State  (See  Appendix).  If  each  munici- 
pality or  district  enjoys  complete  freedom  in  school  legisla- 
tion, the  authority  of  the  teacher  is  liable  to  be  unduly 
restricted  or  hastily  modified.  An  efficient  system  of 
education  demands  a  fair  measure  of  centralization.  It 
follows  that  the  teacher  in  a  private  school  has  not  the  aid 
to  discipline  that  is  necessary  to  good  government.  On 
this  account  character  is  more  easily  formed  in  institutions 
subject  to  public  control. 

3.  Easy  control  needs  the  support  of  trustees.  In  the 
faithful  discharge  of  their  difficult  H^uties  teachers  are 
entitled  to  all  the  assistance  that  School  Boards  can  give. 
There  should  be  no  interference  in  those  matters  of  organi- 
zation and  management  which,  by  law,  pertain  to  the 
teacher  or  the  inspector.  Meddlesome  trustees  are  an 
injury  to  discipline.  Harshness,  doubtless,  should  not  be 
allowed  in  controlling  pupils,  but  the  trustee  who  is  ever 
reatJy  to  have  the  complaints  of  any  busybody  publicly 
investigated  is  no  friend  of  teachers,  pupils,  or  parents. 
Every  good  teacher  should  be  anxious  to  take  necessary 
counsel  from  his  trustees  and  his  inspector.  The  best  dis- 
cipline is  not  found  where  the  support  of  the  Board  is 
wanting. 

4.  The  co-operation  of  the  principal  is  essential  to 
efficient  control.  If  the  head-teacher  is  weak  in  manage- 
ment and  discipline,  the  difficulty  of  each  assistant  is 
increased.  The  successful  chief  supports  his  subordinates 
without  destroying  their  individuality.  The  spirit  of 
order,  precision  and  governing  power  which  the  principal 
exhibits  should  Ije  such  as  may  be  followed  by  the  entire 
staff.  An  inexperienced  teacher  should  feel  that  in  the 
headmaster  he  has  one  competent  to  give  advice,  ready  to 
sustain  his  authority,  and  one  who  is  a  rampart  to  check 
disobedience  or   rebellion.     When  an  assistant   blunders, 
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care  should  be  taken  to  have  matters  righted  without 
lessening  his  influence.  The  principal  will  often  find 
troubles  arising  that  never  would  have  occurred  had  good 
judgment  on  the  part  of  some  assistant  been  exercised. 
Too  much  should  not,  however,  be  expected  of  beginners. 
The  one  who  has  the  main  qualifications  of  a  successful 
teacher  may  eventually  become  an  acquisition  to  the  school. 
One  who  is  sure  to  fail  may  be  quietly  requested  to 
resign.  A  weak  disciplinarian  makes  it  harder  for  the 
other  teachers  to  govern. 

5.  Harmony  among  the  staff  must  be  preserved  in  a 
school  having  two  or  more  teachers.  A  divided  house 
cannot  stand.  Good  discipline  retjuires  unity  of  action. 
Tiie  will  of  the  principal  should  be  law  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  management.  Though  vested  with  power 
somewhat  autocratic  in  its  nature,  every  wise  headmaster 
constantly  consults  the  members  of  his  staff".  An  assistant 
who  goes  out  of  his  way  to  weaken  the  influence  of  the 
principal,  deserves  to  be  dismissed.  The  best  managed 
schools  are  those  where  appointments  on  the  staff'  are 
made  by  the  Boards  on  the  recommendation  of  the  prin- 
cipal or  inspector.  An  efficient  executive  officer  will 
preserve  harmony,  receive  the  cheerful  support  of  his 
assistants,  give  good  counsel  to  trustees,  and  prevent  by 
his  tact  any  serious  troubles  from  making  headway. 

6.  The  confidence  of  pare,  is  is  necessary  in  order  that 
the  government  may  be  effective.  Fitness  an  I  merit  are 
unfortunately  not  always  duly  considered  in  making 
appointments.  The  candidate  who  has  "influence"  is  often 
selected  in  preference  to  one  of  higher  qualifications. 
False  economy  has  more  than  once  placed  an  inferior 
teacher  in  charge  of  a  school.  It  frequently  happens  that 
some  persons  in  a  section  are  annoyed  because  their  relative 
or   favorite  did   not  receive    the   appointment.      Greater 
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care  is  needed  in  selecting  teachers.  It  should  be  recol- 
lected, however,  that  not  only  fairness  to  the  candidate 
chosen,  but  the  important  interests  of  their  children  as  well, 
should  prompt  parents  to  aid  the  teacher  in  his  arduous 
duties.  To  discredit  a  teacher  in  advance  is  neither  wise 
nor  honest.  Easy  control  is  out  of  the  question  when 
parents  are  so  forgetful  of  the  welfare  of  their  children  as 
to  make  before  them  disparaging  remarks  of  the  teacher's 
scholarship  or  professional  attainments. 

Devices  of  Discipline. — There  are  many  devices  of 
the  school-room  which,  though  not  calling  for  high  govern- 
ing powers,  may  be  employed  to  render  control  easy. 
Methods  of  tiiis  nature  serve,  like  the  conditions  of 
discipline  already  described,  to  aid  the  weak  disciplinarian 
and  to  lessen  the  strain  that  is  inseparable  from  the  work  of 
even  the  best  teachers.  Their  chief  advantages  are  the 
removal  of  temptations  to  misconduct,  and  the  prevention 
of  disorder  by  surrounding  children  with  what  will  induce 
them  to  do  right.  If  utilized  they  greatly  help  the  teacher  ; 
if  disregarded,  good  government  is  impossible.  Some  of 
the  most  important  devices  are  the  following: 

1.  77te  school-house  and  the  school  ground  should  be 
improved  in  every  way  that  may  add  to  their  attractive- 
ness. Doubtless  these  are  matters  for  the  trustees,  but  in 
the  matter  of  esthetics  much  may  be  done  by  the  teacher 
who  enlists  the  aid  of  the  pupils.  Some  teachers  have 
cultivated  in  their  pupils  a  taste  for  what  is  refining  and 
ennobling.  Order  is  more  easily  preserved,  and  attention 
to  duty  more  readily  secured,  when  beauty  and  cleanliness 
are  recognized  as  valuable  aids  to  discipline. 

2.  Physical  comfort  is  inseparable  from  good  order.  It 
is  impossible  to  secure  attention  if  no  relief  is  given  to 
children  suffering  from  a  close  atmosphere,  bad  temperature 
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or  glaring  light.  To  see  that  the  fires  .are  well  looked 
after,  and  that  the  room  is  flushed  with  pure  air  at  suitable 
times,  is  as  important  as  imparting  knowledge. 

3.  The  seatimj  of  the  pupils  has  much  to  do  with 
discipline.  Provision  should  be  made  for  periods  of  sitting 
and  standing.  Frequent  intermissions  are  necessary  for 
young  children  (Chapter  XII.). 

Pupils  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  eye  of  the  teacher 
may  be  upon  them.  In  an  ungraded  school  the  elementary 
classes  should  be  so  placed  that  hints  and  short  lessons 
may  be  given  them  if  necessary,  while  the  older  pupils  are 
taught  writing,  arithmetic,  composition  and  other  subjects. 
It  is  not  always  best  to  put  the  junior  pupils  by  them- 
selves. A  suitable  place  for  classes  to  sit  or  stand  during 
recitations  should  also  be  provided. 

It  is  important  to  seat  pupils  in  such  a  way  that  those 
who  are  weak  in  one  another's  presence  may  be  separated. 
A  troublesome  boy  may  be  managed  if  placed  near  those 
who  are  industrious.  It  is  not  well  to  give  pupils  their 
permanent  seats  till  they  are  fairly  well  known.  After 
seats  have  been  assigned  for  the  term,  it  is  best  to  make  as 
few  changes  as  possible. 

4.  A  good  classification  aids  discipline.  It  is  difficult  to 
maintain  interest  when  the  pupils  of  a  class  differ  widely 
in  their  attainments.  In  graded  schools  a  common  hin- 
drance to  good  order  is  the  excessively  large  size  of  classes. 
The  only  remedy  is  additional  teachers.  To  expect  any 
one — and  especially  a  beginner— to  manage  sixty  or  seventy 
pupils  is  cruel  to  teacher  and  pupils.  In  a  rural  school, 
where  the  classes  are  small,  an  inexperienced  teacher,  who 
would  fail  in  a  city  school,  will  often  do  good  work.  In 
ungraded  schools,  and  in  some  High  Schools,  the  multi- 
plicity of  classes  is  a  constant  obstacle  to  easy  control. 
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When  pupils  are  left  a  great  part  of  the  time  to  them- 
selves, the  difficulty  of  government  is  increased.  Fewer 
classes,  or  a  doubling  up  of  classes  in  some  subjects,  may 
give  partial  relief  (Chapter  XI.).  Skill  is  needed  to  adopt 
proper  devices  of  this  kind. 

5.  A  good  lesson  programme  is   a  great    advantage  in 
preserving  order.      A  well  constructed  time-table  (Chapter 

XII.)  is  necessary  to  easy  control.  Short,  lively  recitations, 
followed  by  short  recesses,  are  needed  for  young  pupils. 
Order  is  out  of  the  question  when  pupils  are  exhausted. 
To  assign  certain  difficult  subjects  as  the  work  for  the  last 
hour  of  the  day  is  to  hinder  good  government.  In  an 
ungraded  school  the  junior  classes  should  not  be  left  for 
the  l.ast.  In  High  Schools,  where  the  work  is  divi  led 
among  the  teachers  by  departments,  many  devices  in 
arranging  the  time-table  will  require  consideration.  So 
far  as  practicable  the  subjects  that  exhaust  the  nervous 
energy  and  those  that  do  not  call  for  close  reasoning  should 
alternate.  A  change  from  one  subject  to  another,  if  wisely 
arranged,  increases  the  interest  and  helps  discipline. 

6.  Good  study  arrangements  are  an  important  feature 
of  the  time-table  for  rural  schools.  Even  in  a  graded 
school,  it  is  an  absurd  practice  to  have  all  study  done  at 
home.  Pupils  do  not  need  to  be  "  talked  to "  for  five 
hours  a  day.  In  an  ungraded  school,  if  proper  arrange- 
ments are  not  made  for  study,  pupils,  when  not  engaged 
in  a  recitation,  will  get  into  mischief.  Every  class  should 
be  employed.  While  one  class  is  taught  algebra  or  history 
another  class  may  prepare  grammar  or  study  geometry. 
Writing  or  drawing  may  occupy  the  attention  of  some 
pupils,  while  others  are  instructed  in  arithmetic  or 
physiology.  To  keep  the  entire  "machinery"  in  motion 
demands  judgment  and  experience,     Idleness  is  productive 
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of  disorder.     Pupils  must  be  kept  busy.     Their  employ- 
ment must  be  profitable. 

7.  A  system  of  signals,  constituting  what  may  be  termed 
school  tactics,  may  he  used  with  much  advantage  in  elemen- 
ary  classes.  Mechanical  movements  secured  in  this  way  may 
save  time,  impart  vigor,  give  a  military  appearance  to  the 
class,  lessen  the  teacher's  requests,  promote  order  and  train 
to  habits  of  obedience.  School  tactics  should  be  uniform 
and  should  cause  no  confusion.  Signals  should  be  few  and 
readily  understood.  By  means  of  a  little  bell,  or  by  the 
notes  of  a  piano,  children  may  be  called  to  attention,  assem- 
bled in  their  places,  trained  to  stand  or  sit,  or  to  be 
dismissed  from  their  classes  with  regularity,  promptitude, 
and  decorum.  For  advanced  classes  fewer  tactics  are 
necessary,  but  order  is  indispensable.  More  self-control 
is  to  be  expected  of  older  pupils.  The  discipline  is 
defective  when  "hustling"  or  "hazing"  cannot  be  checked. 

8.  Pupils  should  be  trained  to  assist  the  teacher  in  pre- 
serving order.  System  is  needed  in  the  care,  distribution 
and  collection  of  books,  slates,  pens,  pencils,  etc.,  used  in 
the  elementary  classes.  In  matters  of  this  kind  children 
may  be  assigned  little  duties  which  will  please  them  and 
aid  the  teacher.  Maps  and  apparatus  may  be  arranged, 
the  blackV)oard  cleaned,  and  works  of  reference  consulted, 
in  the  case  of  advanced  classes,  by  some  of  the  pupils.  A 
boy  will  feel  some  pride  if  he  is  required,  under  the 
teacher's  directions,  to  see  that  the  room  is  kept  at  the 
proper  temperature,  the  ventilation  looked  after,  or  the 
appliances  for  physical  culture  kept  in  their  place.  Mis- 
chief may  often  be  checked,  and  better  relationships  formed 
between  pupils  and  teacher,  when  such  functions  and 
responsibilities  as  have  been  mentioned  are  assigned  to 
different  members  of  the  class. 
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9.  Physical  exerciscfi  (Chapter  IT.)  promote  good  discip- 
line. Much  of  the  restlessness  of  children  is  due  to  the 
need  of  ])odily  activity.  Pupils  who  take  an  interest  in 
games,  drill,  gymnastics  or  calisthenics,  learn  more  readily 
to  become  orderly  and  obedient.  Children  who  are  con- 
stantly on  the  move  should  be  given  a  chance  to  develop 
their  physical  powers.  Recess,  with  its  fun  and  frolic,  has 
its  place  in  every  well-constructed  time-table. 

1 0.  Rules  of  conduct  for  pupils  should  he  few.  Page, 
that  pioneer  as  a  writer  in  the  art  of  discipline,  recognizes 
a  philosophic  truth  when  he  regards  "Do  Right"  as  a  rule 
sufficiently  comprehensive  to  secure  good  government.  A 
code  of  laws  lias  its  place  in  the  preservation  of  order  in 
the  State,  but  not  in  the  school-room.  The  usages  of  the 
school  are  best  learned  by  practice.  The  constant  exhibi- 
tion of  good  conduct  is  more  potent  in  influencing  the 
effort  of  individual  scholars  than  the  multiplication  of 
rules.  Whatever  rules  are  adopted,  should  not  refer 
so  much  to  matters  relating  to  work  and  behavior  as  to 
matters  of  attendance,  promotions,  courses  of  study,  etc. 
Rules  often  awaken  a  desire  to  do  what  is  forbidden,  and 
give  the  impression  that  what  is  not  prohibited  may  be 
transgressed  with  impunity.  There  should  be  few  rules 
relating  to  crimes  for  which  penalties  are  prescribed. 
There  should  be  no  rules  that  cannot  be  enforced.  Com- 
mands should  be  given  in  a  firm  but  quiet  tone,  in  few 
words,  and  should  not  be  repeated.  Orders  should  be 
explained,  if  necessary,  and  should  not  be  associated  with 
a  warning  or  threat.  The  unwritten  law  of  duty  and  the 
power  of  conscience  will  hold  prominence  in  every  well- 
governed  school. 
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The  Need  of  Incentives-  —  Human  nature  is  im- 
perfect. The  government  of  nations  cannot  be  secured 
by  depending  solely  on  the  highest  motives  of  each 
individual.  Rewards  and  punishments  are  inseparable 
from  obedience  to  law.  The  sense  of  right  and  the  power 
of  conscience  are  imperfectly  developed  in  children.  Before 
the  intelligence  and  the  will  are  trained,  a  child  is 
controlled  by  his  feelings.  Almost  from  earliest  infancy 
he  recognizes  that  certain  actions  lead  to  pleasurable 
or  painful  results.  The  hope  of  reward,  or  the  expec- 
tation of  pleasure,  must  be  stimulated  so  that  the  right 
course  may  be  taken.  The  impulse  of  the  moment 
may  be  strong  for  years,  but  if  the  right  influence  is 
brought  to  bear,  there  will  arise  a  growing  tendency  to 
prefer  a  future  and  a  greater  good  to  an  immediate 
pleasure.  The  incentives  required  will  vary  with  the  age, 
disposition  and  circumstances  of  the  pupil.  They  will  also 
be  determined  by  the  end  to  be  sought  in  the  formation  of 
character. 

Choice  of  Incentives. — In  influencing  children  to 
right  action,  the  highest  motives  that  will  secure  the 
end  in  view  should  be  used.  Lower  incentives  have  no 
permanent  place  in  good  discipline.  All  children  cannot 
be  treated  alike.  The  same  child  requires  different 
treatment  at  different  times,  and  under  different  circum- 
stances. An  incentive  which  is  not  of  the  highest  kind 
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cannot  be  dofcfmlerl,  unless  it  gradually  brings  the  pupil 
under  the  dominion  of  higher  self-acting  influences.  The 
incentive  must  be  educative  in  its  results.  The  physician 
must  understand  the  condition  of  the  patient  and  the 
nature  of  the  disease  l)efore  he  can  prescribe  the  medicine. 
In  like  manner,  ability  to  diagnose  the  intellectual  and 
moral  state  of  the  pupil  is  an  essential  element  of  the 
teacher's  qualification.  "  What  is  the  disease?"  "What 
is  its  cause  1 "  "  What  remedies  may  be  used  ?  "  •'  Which 
one  will  have  the  best  effect  on  character  1 "  These  are 
questions  which  daily  confront  the  teacher. 

Two  Kinds  of  Incentives. — 1.  Natural  incentives 
are  the  pleasu/es  or  discomforts  that  ordinarily  arise 
from  actions.  If  a  pupil  attends  school  regularly  with  the 
desire  of  standing  well  in  his  class,  if  he  studies  hard  in 
order  to  gain  knowledge  for  the  pleasure  it  gives,  or  if  he 
works  with  energy  to  pass  an  examination  so  that  he  may 
gain  a  position  of  trust  in  society,  he  is  in  each  case, 
influenced  by^ji  natural  incentive.  There  is  a  clear  con- 
nection between  the  end  to  be  secured  and  the  activity 
called  into  play. 

2.  When  an  incentive  is  of  a  character  that  shows  no 
consequential  relation  between  the  desired  object  and  the 
ejffort  put  forth,  it  is^  called  (^ti^cioL  For  instance,  a  boy 
may  be  promised  a  pair  of  skates  if  he  goes  regularly  to 
school,  he  may  be  induced  to  prepare  his  lesson  if  a 
holiday  is  offered  as  a  reward,  or  he  may  strive  to  pass  an 
examination  with  the  hope  of  gaining  a  prize.  In  each 
case  an  artificial  incentive  is  used  as  a  motive  to  secure  a 
desirable  object. 

It  is  evident  that  the  best  results  are  not  attainable  by 
means  of  artificial  incentives.  In  the  hands  of  a  poor 
teacher  they  may  be  productive  of  bad  results.      A  good 
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teacher  has  little  need  of  them.  At  best  they  are  merely 
temporary  expedients.  Many  of  them  have,  like  some  bad 
teaching  methods,  come  down  by  tradition.  If  subjected  to 
the  light  of  pedagogical  research,  they  will  be  found  as  un- 
sound as  the  rote  system  of  teaching  history,  or  the  rule 
method  of  solving  arithmetic  d  problems.  The  vital  (|ues- 
tion  to  be  .settled  is,  whether  '•.<•  not  an  incentive  is  defens- 
ible on  account  of  its  consecjuent  moral  results.  It  will  be 
found,  in  many  instances,  that  an  artificial  incentive  is  of 
doubtful  value  as  regards  the  pupil  to  be  influenced,  and 
that  it  has  an  injurious  effect  on  other  members  of  the 
class. 

Prizes. — Prizes  are  the  incentives  of  aji  artificial  nature 
that  are  most  freijuently  used  in  school.  In  the  prize 
system  proper  there  is  competition  among  several,  but  only 
a  fev^  win.  It  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  a  system  of 
rewards  where  each  person  who  reaches  a  certain  standard 
receives  something  valuable  as  a  mark  of  distinction.  In 
High  Schools  and  Colleges,  as  well  as  in  the  more  advanced 
classes  of  elementary  schools,  the  test  in  the  competition 
is  generally  a  written  examination.  In  the  junior  classes 
the  estimate  made  by  the  teacher  decides. 

In  the  prize  system  emulation  stimulates  exertion. 
Emulation  is,  in  itself,  a  valuable  incentive  to  human 
activity.  Its  influence  is  felt  through  all  comnmnities, 
irrespective  of  rank,  age  or  occupation.  It  is  not  confined 
to  those  of  eminent  gifts  or  attainments.  It  is  a  powerful 
factor  in  human  advancement,  but  it  requires  proper  direc- 
tion. There  are  few  natures  so  indolent  as  never  to  have 
felt  its  warm  influence.  In  most  schools  there  is  less  need 
of  exciting  emulation  than  of  directing  it  aright.  The 
frequent  use  of  it  may  do  much  harm.  To  whet  the  love 
of  distinction  by   stimulating  words   and    the   glitter   of 
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artificial  rewards,  has  a  powerful  effect  on  obedient  and 
industrious  pupils.  To  make  the  school  a  little  battle-field, 
on  which  the  rival  combatants  strive  to  vindicate  their 
superiority,  is  to  lead  pupils  to  concentrate  their  efforts 
against  their  rivals,  and  perhaps  to  cherish  towarfls  them 
malevolent  feelings.  Those  who  by  nature  are  unfitted  to 
take  pr.rt  in  the  "  trial  of  speed  "  often  become  the  victims 
of  injustice. 

'  Emulation  may,  when  directed  by  an  enlightened  teacher, 
become  a  power  capable  of  achieving  great  results,  but 
there  is  no  need  that  its  application  should  be  limited  to  a 
system  of  rewards  granted  to  those  who  show  superior 
excellence  in  intellectual  attainments.  In  the  infant  stage, 
where  the  desire  is  to  draw  out  the  amial)le  sentiments,  the 
use  of  emulation  should  be  checked.  With  young  children 
a  written  examination  is  impossible,  and  if  prizes  are  to  be 
granted  the  teachers  must  assume  a  responsibility  that  may 
endanger  their  relations  with  unreasonable  parents  and  with 
children  of  immature  judgment.  With  older  pupils,  if  the 
prize  system  does  not  foster  envy,  jealousy,  deception, 
heartburning  or  dishonesty,  it  has  at  all  events  kept  in  the 
back-ground  the  higher  motives  of  good  government.  If 
its  evils  are  not  perceptible,  the  explanation  is  that  the 
school  has  been  controlled  by  a  teacher  who  knows  how  to 
employ  the  natural  incentives  of  good  discipline.  The 
prize  system  is  a  prop  to  efficient  instruction  that  is  becom- 
ing less  and  less  employed  by  teachers  in  Public  Schools. 
It  is  evident  only  a  few  pupils — pupils  who  do  not  need 
such  incentives— are  competitors  in  the  struggle.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  no  good  teacher  who  has  tested  the  value  of 
natural  incentives  would  sacrifice  their  advantages  by  the 
introduction  of  the  prize  system. 

In  High  Schools  the  evils  of  the  system  are  more  easily 
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checked.  Tt  is,  nevertheless,  a  development  which  has 
only  a  traditional  value.  In  the  lantjuage  of  Fitoh,  the 
system  is  a  species  of  *'  bribery."  The  Science  of  Pedaj^o^ 
proves  that  the  practice  of  grantin;jf  prizes  cannot  be 
def'Mided.  Public  money  is  now  seldom  expended  for 
prizes  or  scholarships.  It  may  be  ditlicult  to  refuse,  for 
purposes  of  this  kind,  the  gifts  that  come  from  private 
liberality.  Custom  and  benevolence,  and  not  the  science 
of  ediication,  usually  guide  such  acts  of  generosity.  The 
contention  that  "inducements"  are  needed  to  draw 
students  who  might  otherwise  go  to  rival  institutions,  is 
sutKcient  to  condemn  a  system  not  based  on  sounder 
morality.  It  should  also  be  known  that,  if  a  university 
student  is  benefited  by  a  scholarship,  the  measure  of  his 
private  purse  is  not  a  factor  in  secuiing  the  reward.  The 
winner  of  a  prize  is  generally  a  student  who  would  do  his 
best  in  any  case.  No  incentives  can  be  good  that  may  not 
serve  as  a  spur  to  those  who  lag  behind. 

"  A  distinction  may  be  uiade  between  prizes  and  rewards.  A 
prize  is  something  whicli  can  be  secured  by  only  one  of  two  com- 
petitors, or  by  one  or  a  very  few  of  any  number  of  competitors. 
All  may  strive,  but  only  one,  or  a  very  small  number,  can  j)ossibly 
win.  A  reward,  on  the  other  hand,  is  sometiiing  which,  however 
many  are  concerned,  all  may  attain  who  reach  a  certain  recjuired 
degree  of  excellence.  The  fact  that  one  obtainis  the  reward  does 
not  preclude  others  from  obtaining  it.  If  the  stanilard  of  excel- 
lence is  not  placed  too  high,  not  above  the  possible  attainment  of 
any  faithful,  earnest  and  industrious  student,  many  of  the  objec- 
tions which  are  justly  urged  against  prizes  cannot  be  urged  against 
rewards. " — Put  nam. 

Privileges  granted  to  pupils  who  win  in  a  contest  are 
open  to  similar  objections.  They  also  tend  to  induce  a 
teacher  to  ignore  the  higher  incentives.  It  is  possible,  if 
wisely  directed,  that  the  privilege  of  gaining  a  position  of 
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honor  or  trust  may  furnish  a  harmless  rivahy.  It  should 
be  known,  however,  that  any  motive  is  defective  in  prin- 
ciple that  tends  to  have  the  backward  pupils  overlooked. 
If  tlie  weak  are  handicapped  for  the  sake  of  the  more 
gifted,  the  discipline  is     "ong. 

Exemptions  are  artificial  incentives  which  would  appear 
to  convey  the  thought  that  the  performance  of  duty  is  not 
a  pleasure.  A  few  examples  will  show  what  is  meant : 
The  boy  who  comes  out  firsfc  in  composition  is  freed  from 
writing  the  weekly  essay.  The  one  who  does  well  during 
the  term  is  not  subjected  to  the  final  examinations.  Pupils 
who  conduct  ohemselves  well  are  allowed  to  leave  school 
half  an  lioui  b(ifore  the  rest  of  the  class.  If  the  principle 
introduced  can  be  defended,  it  implies  that  preparing 
lessons  is  unpleasant,  that  writing  at  examinations  has  no 
educative  value,  and  that  .attending  school  is  a  hardship. 
In  this  connection  it  may  be  said  that  the  custom  of 
granting  a  holiday  en  account  of  a  visit  from  some 
distinguished  personage,  is  a  pedagogical  error  handed 
down  by  tradition.  If  a  holiday  is  a  benefit,  why  wait  for 
the  Inspector's  visit?  • 

Right  Motives- — No  discipline  can  be  defended  that 
does  not  employ  high  motives  in  gaining  its  ends.  No 
obedience  to  authority,  no  temporary  interest  in  study,  no 
desire  to  win  distinction,  can  compensate  for  the  habitual 
subjection  of  the  will  to  the  dominancy  of  the  lower 
motives.  A  school  may  be  brought  to  a  high  pitch  of 
interest  and  effort  by  the  enthusiastic  use  of  rewards,  such 
as  prizes,  promises  of  holidays,  cv  the  release  from  certain 
duties  ;  but  artificial  incentives  of  this  nature  do  not  stand 
the  decisive  test  of  character  building.  They  tend  to  bring 
the  will  into  subjection  to  what  is  present  and  selfish,  and 
leave  the  sense  of  right  and  duty  weak.  Discipline  is 
defective  if  the   natural    results  of  eflfort  are   not  made 
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attractive.  The  most  clficient  training  of  the  will  involves 
an  appeal  to  the  sense  of  duty.  The  religious  motives 
have  been  the  most  powerful  in  the  formation  of  national 
I'fe  and  individual  character.  As  has  been  stated  (Chapter 
IV.),  the  religious  motives  should  not  be  used  except  with 
discretion.  Although  the  sense  of  duty  ranks  highest  as 
an  incentive,  it  should  not  be  continually  used  in  school 
discipline.  Long  before  a  child  can  be  taught  to  act  from 
any  sense  of  honor,  right,  or  duty,  his  nature  may  be 
employed  to  strengthen  his  will  and  to  direct  his  course  of 
action.  The  motives  that  may  be  used  by  the  teacher  will 
now  receive  consideration : 

1.  A  Desire  for  Good  Standing. — As  Raub  remarks, 

"  This,  as  an  incentive,  appeals  directly  to  the  self-respect 
of  the  pupil.  Every  one  feels  it  an  honor  to  stand  high  in 
his  school,  and  among  the  best  in  his  class."  Progress 
implies  a  knowledge  of  one's  present  and  past  attainments, 
and  therefore  the  desire  for  a  higher  standing  is  a  necessary 
and  natural  incentive  of  scliool  discipline.  A  consciousness 
of  improvement  is  a  valuable  spur  to  increased  eflPort. 
The  pupil  who  is  influenced  to-day  to  do  better  than 
yesterday,  is  sure  to  improve.  The  motive  is  serviceable 
in  childhood  and  all  through  life.  With  junior  pupils 
relative  standing  should  be  used  sparingly.  There  is 
danger  in  childhood  that  a  high  rank  may  unduly  elate,  or 
a  low  standing  injuriously  depress.  It  is  not  results  so 
much  as  fidelity  that  should  be  rewarded  in  the  case  of 
young  children.  There  is  danger  also  of  fostering  selfish- 
ness at  the  expense  of  judgment  and  self-control. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  hold,  as  some  persons  contend,  that 
all  methods  of  comparing  the  standing  of  children  are  bad. 
This  theory  ignores  the  fact  that  there  can  be  no  measure 
of  progress  without  comparisons.     It    fails  to   admit  the 
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force  of  example  on  human  effort.  In  a  school  where  each 
student  is  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  standing  of  the  other 
members  of  his  class,  there  is  little  to  stimulate  effort. 
Doubtless  the  motive  must  be  used  with  caution.  The 
age,  disposition  and  attainments  of  the  pupils  must  be 
considered. 

^Pupils  who  reach  a  certain  standing  may  be  rewarded. 
If  those  who  attain  a  certain  rank  receive  a  prize,  the 
objections  mentioned  against  the  prize  system  do  not  apply. 
There  is  no  competition.  No  pupil  has  any  grounds  for 
cherishing  the  hope  that  the  others  in  his  class  may  fail. 
A  prize,  unless  in  the  shape  of  a  certificate,  is,  however, 
unnecessary.  It  seems  ridiculous  to  grant  a  prize  worth 
four  or  five  dollars  to  a  student  who  has  been  awarded  a 
certificate  that  is  worth  as  many  hundreds  of  dollars. 

2.  Approbation.  —  "A  teacher,"  says  Wickersham, 
"  should  commend  when  he  can,  a:id  find  fault  only  when 
he  must."  It  is  astonishing  the  trouble  a  child  will 
undergo  to  stand  well  with  his  fellows,  to  be  thought 
courageous,  generous,  skilful,  or  to  gain  influence  with 
them.  A  pupil  must  be  very  low  down  when  he  cares 
nothing  about  the  good-will  of  his  teacher.  Children  need 
encouragement.  It  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  a  pupil  who  has 
not  some  traits  deserving  of  approval.  A  slight  effort  to 
improve  should  be  recognized.  It  is  a  serious  blunder  to 
give  a  boy  to  understand  that  nothing  good  is  expected  of 
him.  Many  a  bad  boy  is  deserving  of  credit  for  the  efforts 
he  makes  to  resist  temptation.  The  pupil  is  discouraged 
who  finds  that  his  utmost  exertions  fail  to  extort  a  word 
of  acknowledgment  from  his  unsympathetic  teacher.  The 
cold  and  breathless  stimulus  of  fear  seems  the  only  po'/er 
some  teachers  can  use  to  arouse  pupils  to  activity. 

Injudicious    praise    may    make    a    pupil    blind    to   his 
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defects.  Prudence  in  distributing  rewards  is  needed.  It 
only  depraves  the  character  of  children  to  implant  in  their 
minds  exaggerated  opinions  of  what  they  have  done  and  of 
what  they  can  do.  Flattery  is  bad.  Praise,  as  a  stimulus, 
should  be  administered  steadily.  Approl)ation,  when 
fairly  earned,  should  not  be  withheld.  An  oversight  may 
cause  a  child  of  gentle  disposition  to  spend  an  hour  in 
tears.  Good  conduct,  as  well  as  good  answering,  should  be 
approved.  It  is  not  desirable  to  give  children  to  under- 
stand that  they  merit  praise  merely  for  doing  their  duty. 
It  makes  approbation  too  cheap  if  it  is  to  be  bestowed  for 
regularity,  truthfulness,  or  honesty.  As  a  rule  praise 
should  not  be  given  in  a  formal  or  ostentatious  manner. 
Unless  an  act  shows  some  special  mental  or  moral  victory, 
no  good  will  come  by  dwelling  on  its  merits  before  the 
chiss.  If  the  teacher  is  loved  by  his  pupils,  a  (juiet  word 
of  commendation,  incidentally  expressed,  will  be  suflicient. 
A  kind  remark  in  private  may  also  serve  the  purpose  more 
effectively  than  public  laudation. 
3.   The   Desire    for  Knowledge. — The   pupil  who 

craves  for  knowledge  for  its  own  sake  will  lind  a  prize 
in  every  truth  learned.  He  does  not  need  the  spur  of 
emulation  or  approbation  to  j)rompt  him  to  exertion. 
The  fear  of  punishment  is  nut  reijuired  to  excite  his 
mental  activities.  The  highest  scliolarship  has  not  been 
achieved  by  those  whose  sole  ambition  was  to  gain 
position,  riches  or  public  applause,  but  ))y  those  whose 
devotion  to  study  sprang  fi'om  a  love  of  truth  for  its  own 
sake.  The  true  philosopher  is  a  lover  of  wisdom,  not  for 
its  practical  uses,  but  for  its  intrinsic  worth. 

The  desire  for  knowledge  may  be  cultivated.  To  impart 
information,  the  mind  of  the  pupil  must  be  prepared  for 
its  reception.       As  Thring  remarks,  by  way  of  illustration, 
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"It  is  impossible  to  pour  water  into  a  tea-kettle  that  has 
the  lid  on."  The  teacher  may  do  much  to  remove  the  "  lid," 
or  to  arouse  that  curiosity  which  will  create  a  desire  for 
study.  To  cause  his  pupils  to  be  anxious  to  see,  to  hear, 
and  to  reason,  is  the  first  aim  of  the  teacher  during  the 
recitation.  Unless  the  desire  for  knowledge  is  formed,  the 
appropriate  activity  cannot  arise.  When  curiosity  is 
aroused,  the  teacher  should  be  able  to  meet  the  expecta- 
tions of  his  pupils.  The  attention  must  be  held  by 
instructing  and  not  by  amusing.  Time  must  not  be 
wasted  in  irrelevant  stories,  in  solving  puzzles,  or  in 
answering  conundrums.  Teaching  should  be  made  inter- 
esting; but  it  should  be  understood  that  hard  study  is 
the  royal  road  to  manhood  and  success. 

"The  mind  is  endowed  with  a  spontaneous  craving  or  desire 
for  knowledge,  and  this  desire  is  specially  keen  and  active  in 
childhood.  This  natural  crav^ing  of  the  mind  for  knowledge  is 
more  than  curiosity —more  than  a  desire  for  novelty.  It  is  a 
principle  of  the  mind,  which  has  for  its  final  cause  or  purpose  the 
development  of  the  mental  powers  and  the  improvement  of  the 
individual  and  the  race.  It  is  nature's  means  for  securing  these 
beneficent  ends." — White. 

"Gradually  the  mere  instinctive  impulse  of  the  child  becomes, 
in  the  more  advanced  pupil,  the  love  of  knowledge.  At  l)ottom 
there  is  still  the  spontaneous  element,  the  natural  craving  of  the 
soul  for  that  which  supports  its  life  and  ministers  to  its  growth 
and  development.  The  native  impulse  is  now  reinforced  and 
strengthened  by  rational  considerations.  The  pupil  desires  to 
know  because  knowledge  will  be  of  service  to  him  in  the  conduct  of 
life,  will  help  him  'to  get  a  living,'  will  give  him  social  position, 
personal  influence,  political  power  and  preferment." — Pufiuim. 

4.  Love  of  Activity. — Children  like  change  and  are 
happiest  when  active.  To  tiiem  a  condition  is  miserable 
that  is  marked  by  aimlessness  and  stagnation.  Self- 
activity    is    the  basis  of  their    growth,    physically,    intel- 
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lectually  and  morally.  Unceasing  spontaneity  is  the 
natural  characteristic  of  the  ordinary  young  pupil.  Idle- 
ness is  a  result  of  defective  training.  If  the  innate 
love  of  activity  is  properly  developed,  the  child  becomes 
conscious  of  increased  power  and  skill.  His  aspirations 
bound  up,  and  work  becomes  his  very  life  and  happiness. 
The  knowledge  of  power  gained,  and  of  discoveries  made 
by  his  exertions,  intensifies  his  zeal  and  promotes  further 
progress. 

The  love  of  activity  should  be  used  as  an  incentive,  with 
due  regard  to  the  age  and  strength  of  the  child.  It  is 
possible  to  overstrain,  as  well  as  to  misdirect.  The  interest 
in  study  should  not  be  abused.  To  exhaust  the  force  of  a 
motive  will  produce  ^,  jostration.  The  evil  is  as  serious  as 
to  neglect  its  use.  By  a  judicious  use  of  this  incentive, 
pupils  may  be  prevented  from  idleness  and  mischief.  Fear 
is  not  demanded  when  children  are  kept  busy.  They 
should  be  trained  to  regard  themselves  not  mere  listeners 
or  spectators,  but  participators  in  the  work  of  the  school. 
When  pupils  are  trained  to  love  work,  little  further  induce- 
ment to  duty  is  needed. 

"  Besides  the  craving  for  bodily  exercise,  there  is  a  desire  for 
employment,  and  a  tendency  to  seek  occupation,  of  a  more  purely 
mental  or  emotional  character,  often  termed  Love  of  Activity.  To 
this  feeling,  not  a  little  enhanced  by  the  corporeal  condition,  is 
due  in  great  measure  the  development  botli  of  body  and  mind. 
The  mastery  of  the  limbs,  the  control  of  the  organs,  the  knowledge 
derived  through  the  senses,  the  growth  of  intelligence,  are  all 
more  or  less  the  result  of  that  craving  for  employment,  whicli  is  so 
marked  a  feature  of  human  nature." — GUI. 

5.  The  Love  of  Self-Control. — Too  often,  in  the 
training  of  children,  the  mistake  of  giving  license  is 
followed  by  the  equally  fatal  mistake  of  governing  with- 
out   securing    their     co-operation.      To    relax    authority 
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should  not  he  felt  as  anv  infringement  of  the  teacher's 
prerogative.  Pupils  hrought  under  the  influence  of  self- 
government  feel  the  consciousness  of  power.  Self-sipproval 
becomes  to  them  a  reward,  and  an  incentive  to  master 
their  feelings.  An  ideal  teacher  inspires  pupils  with 
s::ch  a  love  of  self-control,  that  the  spirit  of  co-operation 
makes  the  school  appear  to  run  itself.  Mastery  over 
self  is  a  leading  feature  of  the  school.  Each  pupil  feels 
that  he  is  making  conquests.  Self-control  is  a  matter  of 
growth.  The  teacher  who  neglects  its  development  in  his 
pupils  is  under  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  putting  his 
authority  unduly  in  the  foreground.  The  task  of  govern- 
ment becomes  greater,  instead  of  less,  as  they  grow  older, 
and  they  enter  upon  the  active  duties  of  life  imperfectly 
prepared  to  cope  with  its  difficulties,  or  to  win  in  its 
contests. 

"  The  power  of  self-government  is  ati-engthened  only  by  its  free 
exercise,  and,  to  this  end,  the  discipline  of  the  sc!ho(d  must  call  into 
play  self  restraint  and  self-direction.  This  is  never  done  by  liedg- 
ing  the  pupils  conduct  with  prohibitions  bristling  with  penalties  ; 
but  the  pujtil  nuist  be  made,  as  fully  as  possiljle,  a  law  unto  him- 
self, and  then  be  led  to  a  cheerful  and  happy  conformity  thereto." 
—  White. 

C.  The  Hope  of  Success  in  Life.— The  teacher  will 

often  l)e  met  with  the  statements  tliat  there  are  too  many 
educated  persons,  too  many  scholars  that  are  not  practical 
men,  and  too  many  graduates  of  High  Schools  who  are 
failures  in  life.  He  must  be  prepared  to  convince  persons 
who  argue  in  this  way  that  there  cannot  be  too  many 
educated  men,  if  their  education  is  of  the  right  kind ; 
tliat  there  is  no  more  fear  of  too  much  intelligence  than 
;f  too  much  goodness;  and  that  a  man  who  is  not 
wcjxctical  is  not  educated.  A  single  flaw  in  character  may 
iig  to  ruin  the  most  brilliant  graduate  of  a  university. 
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Men  fail  in  life  because  of  the  want  of  habits  of  industry, 
truthfulness,  honesty  and  self-control.  It  is  the  province 
of  the  school  to  cultivate  such  habits.  The  teacher  who 
is  successful  in  character  building  (Chapter  VI.)  gixes  a 
practical  education.  The  man  who  is  not  "practical" 
is  the  one  who  is  not  well  balanced.  The  man  who 
succeeds  as  a  farmer,  a  mechanic,  a  merchant,  or  a 
teacher,  is  the  one  who  is  thoughtful.  To  train  pupils 
to  think  alight  is  the  function  of  the  school.  Pupils  have 
no  true  conception  of  the  responsibilities  of  life,  unless 
they  are  filled  with  the  desire  to  make  the  best  use  of  their 
opportunities.  This  is  an  age  of  freedom  and  not  one  of 
caste. 

"The  example  of  men  who  have  succeeded  in  business  or  wlio 
have  risen  to  distinction  may  safely  be  held  l)efoie  pupils  as  an 
incentive  to  study.  The  teacher  should  show  that  even  an  ordinary 
laborer  or  a  mechanic  succeeds  better  wiien  educated  to  some  extent, 
and  that  educated  business  men  of  all  kinds  are  those  who  are  most 
successful,  unless  some  weakness  of  character  be  present  to  prevent 
success.  Educated  men  are  the  ones  who  are  called  upon  to  fill  all 
important  positions  under  the  government.  They  are  tho  men  who 
take  charge  of  our  manufactories  and  railways,  edit  our  newspapers, 
M'rite  our  books,  make  our  laws,  preside  over  our  courts,  teach 
our  schools,  preach  our  sermons,  and,  in  general,  to  do  the  important 
work  of  the  world." — Rauh. 

7.  The  Sense  of  Honor.— A  well-conducted  school 

is  marked  by  a  high  sense  of  honor.  The  pupils  recognize 
the  rights  of  one  another,  and  the  duties  they  owe  to  those 
older  than  themselves.  The  boys  of  an  ordinary  school 
have  a  greater  regard  for  honor  than  is  generally  supposed. 
They  love  fair  play  and  despise  meanness.  They  are  ready 
to  assist  those  in  difficulties,  to  act  generously  to  their 
playmates,  and  to  maintain  the  reputation  of  the  school. 
Many  a  wayward  boy  has  been  led  to  ref.>rm  by  an  appeal 
to  his  sense  of  honor. 
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Manliness  should  be  approved.  Credit  sliould  be  given 
in  a  prop(;r  way  to  the  pupil  who  has  sufficient  honor  to 
resist  temptations,  and  to  make  up  his  mind  neither  to 
falsify  nor  to  act  dishonestly.  A  good  public  spirit  should 
be  cultivated.  The  moral  tone  of  a  school  is  bad  if  the 
misdeeds  of  pupils  are  not  condemned  by  the  other 
members  of  their  class. 

"  If  the  teacher  does  not  find  a  healthy  puldic  opinion  existing 
in  liis  school — and  he  will  not  find  it  unless  it  has  been  expressly 
cultivated — he  sliouhl  set  ahout  creating  it  ;  with  which  view  his 
course  is  plain.  He  is  the  centre  of  the  little  community  ;  it  is 
around  his  opinion  that  the  public  opinion  must  be  formed.  He 
shoidd  seek  to  unite  the  pupils  in  their  regard  for  what  is  good, 
by  drawing  them  all  towards  himself  in  feelings  of  pei'sonal  regard  ; 
this  will  make  them  glad  to  look  up  to  him  as  the  source  of  opinion. 
When  he  shows  himself  earnest  in  this,  the  good  pupils  in  the 
school  will  immediately  respond  to  him  ;  the  others,  if  they  resist 
at  first,  will  soon  come  to  acknowledge  the  new  power,  if  not  by 
acquiescence,  at  least  by  silence,  and  their  number  will  gradually 
decrease." — Ciirrie. 

8.  The  Sense  of  Rig^ht. — The  sense  of  right  is  a 
principle  that  is  largely  the  result  of  training.  The  sin 
and  crime  of  the  world  are  due  to  the  fact  that  other 
motives  generally  control  the  actions  of  people.  The  child 
is  endowed  with  the  power  to  perceive  right  and  wrong, 
and  though  the  impulse  to  act  properly  may  be  weak,  it 
exists  as  an  innate  motive,  and  it  may  be  strengthened  by 
exercise.  AVhile  the  love  of  approbation,  the  desire  for 
usefulness,  and  the  other  incentives  already  mentioned, 
may  be  used,  the  conscience  is  to  be  steadily  but  carefully 
addressed.  For  instance,  if  a  pupil  is  induced  to  learn 
difficult  lessons,  he  should  gradually  be  led  to  appreciate 
more  highly  the  approbation  of  his  own  conscience  than 
the  satisfaction  arising  from  knowledge,  efficiency  or 
honor. 
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In  dealing  with  the  question  of  right  or  wrong,  it  is 
important  to  distinguish  between  acts  that  clearly  are 
morally  wrong  and  those  which,  though  they  may  not  be 
wrong  in  themselves,  may  be  contrary  to  the  interests  of 
the  school.  Many  things  may  be  lawful  which  are  not 
expedient.  For  instance,  theft  and  whispering  must  not 
be  treated  alike  ;  and  truthfulness  and  industry  will  require 
different  uses  of  the  sense  of  right  as  an  incentive.  While 
the  conscience  needs  to  be  trained,  it  is  a  mistake  to 
depend  on  mere  precepts  or  moral  lessons.  To  induce 
moral  dispositions  and  principles  is  more  important  than 
to  give  formal  instruction  in  ethics.  When  pupils  are 
ready  to  make  sacrifices  for  what  is  right,  much  has  been 
gained.  After  moral  and  intellectual  strength  has  been 
acquired,  the  sense  of  right,  rather  than  that  of  honor  or 
the  love  of  knowledge,  may  come  to  be  the  court  of  appeal 
in  deciding  matters  pertaining  to  discipline. 

9.  The  Sense  of  Duty- — The  highest  school  incen- 
tive is  the  sense  of  duty,  and  the  other  motives  should  be 
used  to  promote  its  growth.  Moral  perfection  is  not 
approached  until  actions  are  uniformly  performed  with  the 
highest  object.  The  highest  happiness  is  that  which  flows 
from  the  consciousness  of  having  done  our  duty. 

In  the  training  of  children  the  sense  of  duty  must  be 
cultivated,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  rely  on  it  from  the  begin- 
ning. It  is  a  blunder  to  appeal  constantly  to  any  high 
incentive  before  the  child  has  acquired  that  knowledge  and 
judgment  which  are  necessary  to  give  self-direction  to  his 
actions.  The  sense  of  duty  is  too  abstract  a  term  to  be 
grasped  by  young  pupils.  The  obligation  arising  from  the 
will  of  the  teacher  must  be  very  gradually  transferred  to 
law,  so  that  they  may  recognize  its  binding  nature  irre- 
spective of  authority.     A  pupil  cannot,  without  instruction. 
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be  trained  to  act  from  a  sense  of  duty.  lixplanations 
and  illustrations  from  life  are  needed.  As  the  feeling  of 
duty  is  tleveloped,  it  may  l)e  appealed  to  as  ,i  motive  in  dis- 
cipline. It  sliould  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  even 
the  best  persons  are  not  always  influenced  by  the  highest 
considerations,  and  therefore  reliance  sliould  .lot  be  placed 
on  the  .sense  of  duty  beyond  its  proved  strength. 

The  child  should  be  taught  to  feel  that  he  owes  a  duty 
to  himself.  He  should  be  led  to  believe  that  character  is 
worth  more  than  position,  wealth  or  reputation,  and  that 
conduct,  which  Matthew  Arnold  says  "  is  three-fourths  of 
life,"  is  determined  l)y  the  motives  that  induce  actions. 
Every  pupil  should  be  filled  with  the  desire  to  make  the 
best  of  life,  and  with  this  object  to  make  the  best  use  of 
his  opportunities. 

"The  sense  of  duty  implies  not  only  the  perception  l)ut  the 
feeling  of  an  obligatiim  to  pay  what  is  due  or  owed.  It  is  the 
most  imperative  of  all  the  motives.  What  a  man  ought  to  do — 
whether  t()  himself,  to  others,  to  society,  or  to  God — that  he  is 
hound  to  do  ;  and  there  is  no  escape  from  the  obligation.  Coleridge 
truly  culls  the  imperative  outjfif  '  tiie  last  word  in  the  vocabulary 
oUluty.'''— White. 
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PUNISHMENTS. 

Need  of  Punishments. — Law  is  useless  unless  it  is 

observed.  Obedience  to  authority  is  essential  to  j^ood 
government.  Lawlessness  would  prevail  were  every  indi- 
vidual allowed,  without  restraint,  to  exercise  his  own 
self-will.  Discipline  in  school  requires  that  pupils  should 
be  brought  under  control,  so  far  as  possible,  Vjy  means  of 
such  incentives  as  have  been  mentioned  (Chapter  IX.). 
When  these  fail,  appeal  must  be  made  to  the  sense  of  fear, 
through  the  apprehension  of  mental  or  physical  pain. 
Whatever  moral  suasion  may  accomplish  in  the  home,  it  is 
insufficient  alone  in  the  government  of  the  State  or  in  the 
discipline  of  the  school.  Children  hardened  by  neglect, 
evil  surroundings,  and  parental  mismanagement,  will  be 
little  influenced  by  the  higher  motives.  Something  more 
than  precept  and  example  will  be  found  necessary  to 
quicken  the  conscience  in  the  case  of  children  in  whose 
breasts  the  desire  to  do  right  has  bc^n  imperfectly  im- 
planted. The  teacher  has  not  always  the  time,  even  had 
he  the  gift,  to  restrain  refractory  pupils  by  expostulation. 
Instances  will  arise  when  warnings  and  reproofs  will 
remain  unheeded,  unless  pupils  know,  if  regulations  are  set 
at  defiance,  there  may  follow  punishment — "short,  sharp, 
and  decisive."  Some  children  would,  moreover,  feel  them- 
selves bored  if  a  moral  lecture  were  inflicted  on  them 
whenever  they  did  wrong.  Less  and  less  should  punish- 
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merit  ho  noodod  as  the  teaclier  ^'ains  luoro  experience.  At 
len^tli  conscience  should  assert  its  supremacy,  punishment 
should  become  rare  in  disciplines,  and  the  constant  per- 
formance of  duty  should  result  in  the  habit  of  doing  right. 

Basis  of  Punishment- — The  basis  of  punishment,  as 
an  expediisnt  in  school  control,  is  the  feeling  of  luMlily  or 
mental  disconjfort  which  accompanies  its  infliction.  Pupils 
are  led  to  take  a  ceitain  course  in  order  to  avoid  pain. 
When  certain  lines  of  conduct — as  for  example,  inactivity, 
carelessness,  untruthfulness  or  disl  nesty — are  seen  to  be 
followed  by  reproval  and  ])y  punishment,  if  repeated,  the 
child  tends  to  act  so  as  to  avoid  the  pain  and  discomfort 
resulting  from  such  conduct.  Punishments  come,  there- 
fore, under  the  same  form  of  stimulus  to  activity  as 
rewards.  There  is  this  difference  :  Rcswards  are  a  recog- 
nition of  merit  and  success ;  punishments  are  penalties 
for  neglect  and  failure.  Rewards,  if  of  a  proper  kind, 
associate  both  teacher  and  pupil  in  a  bright  and  hopeful 
regard.  Punishments  tend  to  weaken  that  bond  of  good 
feeling  which  should  b(;  strengthened,  as  well  as  formed, 
between  the  teacher  and  the  taught.  Punishments  should 
be  temporary.  Rewards  should  be  lasting.  In  a  well- 
disciplined  school  approval,  sympathy,  regard  and  happi- 
ness will  be  at  a  premium ;  while  punishments,  regrets, 
sorrows  and  tears  will  be  at  u  discount.  Love,  and  not 
fear,  will  be  the  active  force. 

The  Ends  of  Puhishmf'tits  — 1.  The  main  object  of 
punishment  is  to  reform  the  wrong-doer.  The  State  deals 
with  adults,  and  hence  punishment  by  the  civil  authority 
in  its  relations  to  the  criminal  is  retributive  and  not 
necessarily  corrective.  It  is  possible  more  intelligent  and 
humane  views  on  criminology  may  cause  nations  to  amend 
their  penal  laws   with  the  object  of  making  punishments 
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more  reformatory  than  at  present.  The  school  deals  with 
children,  and  therefore  school  punishments,  whih^  they 
may  be  incidentally  retributivcs  should  be  mainly  reform- 
t'tory.  The  mniti  (juestion  with  the  teacher  before  inflicting 
deserved  punisluiient  should  be,  "  What  good  will  it  do?" 
If  he  were  sure  the  guilty  pupil  would  never  again  willingly 
or  carelessly  do  the  wrong,  the  best  way  would  bo  to 
forgive.  Once  the  necessity  of  punishment  is  established, 
the  specific  kind,  the  amount,  the  time,  and  the  mode  of 
punishment,  demand  careful  consideration.  It  should  bo 
remembered  that  punishment  alone  can  never  effect  what 
is  recpiircid.  The  wish  to  do  better  must  be  an  outcome  of 
the  pain  f(!lt,  or  else  tlu?  punishment  fails  in  its  object. 
The  use  of  incentives  nmst  follow  the  infliction  of  punish- 
ments, or  the  desire  to  do  right  will  be  weak. 

2.  Punishm  nt  should  serve  as  a  ivarniufj  to  others. 
This  is  the  primary  object  of  the  State  when  adults  are 
punished.  The  protection  of  society  is  that  which  is  held 
mainly  in  view.  The  obligations  of  the  school  do  not  rest 
with  the  wrong-doer.  It  nmst  have  in  view  the  interests 
of  all  the  pupils,  and  therefore  punishments  should  deter 
others  from  becoming  ofTenders.  By  punishments  other 
pupils  are  restrained  or  warned.  As  a  conseipienco  wrong- 
doing is  lessened  and  law  respected.  Before  inflicting 
punishment  it  becomes  important  for  the  teacher  to  ask, 
"  What  will  be  the  effect  on  the  school  ?  "  If  the  punish- 
ment is  deserved,  but  the  warning  not  needed,  ther-e  may 
Jje  no  necessity  for  its  use,  as  the  wrong-doer  may  be 
reformed  in  some  other  way. 

3.  Punishment  slu^uld  serve  to  elevate  the  moral  tone  of  the 
school.  The  moral  tone  of  society  is  low  when  statutes 
are  not  passed  to  prevent  prevalent  crimes,  or  wlum 
crimes  go  unpunished.     Public  sentiment  is  embodied  in 
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legislative  enactments.  The  nature  of  the  criminal  laws  of 
a  country  shows  the  moral  judgment  of  the  people.  Tt  is  an 
evidence  of  progress  when  <;ff*orts  are  made  by  hiw  to  check 
an  evil.  Those  who  claim  that  "people  cannot  he  made, 
good  by  Act  of  Parliament "  forget  that  statutes  may  be 
wisely  passed  to  quicken  the  pubHc  conscience.  When  the 
violators  of  law  receive  punishment,  what  was  once  permis- 
sible, and  perhaps  respectable,  becomes  disgraceful  and 
criminal.  A  law  to  prevent  intemperanci^  is  a  case  in  point. 
Unless  the  teacher  possesses  such  }K)wers  of  discipHne  as 
will  enable  him  to  use  the  higher  incentives,  he  will  find  it 
necessary  to  adopt  some  kinds  of  punishment  to  <|uicken 
the  consciences  of  tlus  pupils.  There  is  danger,  however,  in 
giving  much  prominence  to  this,  the  third  end,  of  punish- 
ment, lest  the  end  may  be  made  an  excust;  for  its  fi'ecpient 
use.  As  an  instrument  to  educate  the  conscience,  its  use 
should,  at  best,  be  only  temporary.  The  lawless  and 
disobedient  mav  nc^ed  severe  lessons  to  make  them  realize 
the.  culpability  of  their  conduct,  but  the  morale  of  an 
ordinary  school  should  not  need  such  educational  processes. 

Misconceptions  Considered. -1 .  Punishments  should 

not  be  vindictive.  They  should  not  be  regarded  as  an 
expiation  of  guilt.  It  is  too  often  assumed  that  tlie 
object  of  the  penalty  is  the  vindication  of  violated  law. 
This  assumption  has  given  rise  to  the  misconcej)tion  that 
each  transgression  should  be  followed  by  its  appropriate 
peiuilty.  It  is  wrong  to  assume  that  a  penalty,  though 
a  :  erved,  should  be  inflicted.  A  pupil  should  never  feel 
that  the  punishment  he  suffers  has  cleared  off  all  scores 
for  his  crime.  It  should  be  understood  that  the  pain 
inflicted  is  the  means,  but  not  the  end,  of  punishment 
To  avenge  the  past,  or  to  "settle  an  account,"  should 
have  no  place  in  discipline.      It  should  not  be  forgotten 
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that  the  function  of  a  teacher  as  a  judge,  or  an  adminis- 
trator, though  important,  is  su])ordinate  to  his  higher 
function  as  a  reformer.  In  the  capacity  of  a  legislator, 
a  judge,  and  an  executive  officer,  the  higher  purposes  of 
the  missionary,  the  physician,  and  the  leader,  must  be 
kept  in  view.  His  duty  is  not  to  avenge,  but  to  cure  ; 
not  simply  to  reward  or  punish,  but  to  form  character. 
He  must  have  heart  as  well  as  head.  He  must  be  just, 
considerate  and  sympathetic,  as  well  as  strict,  firm  and 
determined. 

(2)  Pnnishmcnts  should  not  be  arbitral'}/.  Formerly  it 
was  no  uncommon  thing  for  children  to  be  whipped  for 
whispei'iiig,  making  a  mistake  in  a  recitation,  coming  late 
to  school,  neglecting  to  write  a  composition,  or  breaking 
by  accident  a  pane  of  glass.  Threats,  scoldings,  blows, 
personal  indignities,  and  bodily  tortures  of  various  kinds, 
were  used  as  punishments  without  discrimination  and  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  principle  involved.  One  pupil  does 
not  know  his  lesson,  and  his  ears  are  boxed  ;  another  tears 
his  book,  and  his  hands  are  strapped  ;  another  talks  too 
loudly,  and  he  is  recpiired  to  put  on  the  dunce's  cap  ;  still 
another  is  impertinent,  and  he  is  com])elled  to  write  out 
several  })ages  from  a  book  ! 

Children  punished  in  this  way  fail  to  see  any  logical 
connection  between  the  offence  and  the  punisliment.  Their 
feelings  of  justice  are  outraged,  and  all  sense  of  moral  dis- 
tinctions becomes  ol)literated  from  their  minds.  It  is  evi- 
dent motives,  the  magnitu(l(^  of  the  olVence,  and  the  object 
to  be  sought,  should  \m  considin-ed.  The  pupil  wlio  inter- 
rupts the  class,  the  one  who  destroys  pr<»]>ert3',  and  the  one 
who  is  untruthful,  reijuire  ditlerent  kinds  of  discipline. 
Dishonesty,  truancy,  quarrelsomeness,  rebellion,  and  idle- 
ness, call  for  dill'erent  modes  of  correction. 
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(3)  Punishments  should  ttot  he  the  same  for  pupils  of 
different  i^yes,  different  dispositions,  or  different  attainments. 
The  pliysical,  intellectual  and  moral  (levelopment  of  the 
child  must  be  considered  in  determining  the  degree  and 
nature  of  the  penalty.  In  the  infant  stages  authority  and 
love  must  hold  pre-eminence.  The  punishments  should, 
therefore,  })e  prompt,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  they  should 
be  very  light.  When  the  power  of  redection  and  reason 
enable  the  pupil  to  anticipate  the  full  consetjuences  of  his 
actions,  the  nature  of  punishments,  like  that  of  rewards, 
must  change  with  his  intellectual  growth.  With  older 
pupils  time  for  deliberation  may  be  essential,  and  the  pur- 
pose sought  should  not  only  be  to  reform  the  offender, 
but  also  to  warn  other  }>upils. 

"  Those  therefore  that  inteiul  ever  to  govern  children,  should 
begin  it  whilst  they  are  very  little  ;  and  look  that  they  perfectly 
coni])ly  with  the  will  of  tlieir  parents.  Would  \'ou  have  your  son 
obedient  to  you  when  pasta  child?  Be  sure  then  to  establish  the 
autliority  to  the  fatlier  as  soon  as  he  is  capable  of  submission  and 
can  miderstand  in  whose  power  lie  is.  If  you  would  have  him  stand 
in  awe  of  you,  imprint  it  in  his  infancy  ;  and,  as  he  approaches 
more  to  a  man,  admit  him  neai'er  to  your  familiarity  ;  so  shall  you 
have  him  ycmr  obedient  subject  (as  is  Ht)  whilst  a  child,  and  your 
affectionate  friend  when  he  is  a  man." — Loch:. 

Characteristics  of  Proper  Punishments.— 1.  Pun- 
ishments shoald  he  natnnd.  This  will  be  understood  more 
fully  after  dealing  with  the  "  Discipline  of  Conseciuences." 
It  is  a  funchimental  principle  of  Divine  rule,  or  Nature's 
government,  that  pain  or  loss  follows  the  \  iolation  of  law. 
A  child  should  feel  that  each  school  olfence  has  its  proper 
penalty,  which  is  the  natural  result  of  his  own  misconduct, 
and  not  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  power  vested  in  the 
teacher.  To  deprive  a  child  of  his  knife  because  he  care- 
lessly cuts  another,  to  put  a  pupil  in  a  lower  class  as  a 
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consequence  of  his  idleness,  to  compel  one  who  breaks  a 
school-fellow's  slate  to  pay  for  it,  and  to  require  a  boy  who 
insults  a  stranger  to  make  a  suitable  apology,  would  be  to 
impose  in  each  case  a  natural  punishment.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  flog  a  pupil  for  lateness,  irregularity  of  attend- 
ance, or  idleness,  or  to  impose  tasks  as  a  penalty  for 
whispering  or  inattention,  would  be  to  use  a  punishment 
not  natural,  but  entirely  artificial.  Natural  punishments 
are  seemingly  retributive,  but  they  are  mainly  corrective. 
Tliey  appeal  to  a  pupil's  sense  of  right,  and  are  free  from 
the  degrading  results  of  punishments  formerly  inflicted  by 
teachers.  It  is  evident  experience  and  judgment  are 
needed  in  the  selection  of  proper  punishments. 

2.  Punishments  should  be  certain.  Spasmodic  discipline 
produces  the  most  injurious  effects  on  child-nature.  The 
penalty  should  depend  on  the  offence  and  not  on  the 
capricious  temper  of  the  teacher.  The  offender  who  feels 
that  detection  is  sure,  and  punishment  inevitable,  may  be 
I'estrained  from  transgression.  When  a  pupil  ))egins  to 
count  the  chances  of  escape  from  being  detected  in  liis 
wrong-doing,  he  is  on  the  road  to  a  life  of  crime.  Children 
should  have  confidence  in  the  integrity  and  uprightness  of 
the  teacher.  They  should  also  know  that  he  has  ability 
to  detect  and  punish  crime.  The  certainty  of  punishment 
does  not  imply  any  slavish  uniformity  in  imposing  penalties. 
Obedience  must,  however,  be  sure,  whether  it  is  secured  by 
high  incentives,  or,  if  necessary,  by  unavoidable  punish- 
ments. The  freedom  of  the  teaciier  in  matters  of  discipline 
nmst    not    1)0    restrained    by    pr('scril)iiig    a   code;   for    liis 
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.'i.  Punishments  should  he  just.  A  child's  sense  of 
justice  is  outraged  if  a  punishiiKmt  is  inflicted  that  is  cruel 
or  unnatural.     All  semblance  of  undue  severity  should  be 
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avoided.  Whatever  savors  of  ill-temper,  or  brutality,  is  to 
be  unsparingly  condemned.  It  is  not  the  amount  of  pain 
inflicted,  V>ut  the  effect  produced  on  the  character  of  the 
child,  that  is  the  important  consideration.  Punishment 
should  not  be  greater  than  is  needed  to  reform  the  wrcm^- 
doer,  or  to  serve  as  a  warning  to  others.  Justice  requires 
that  the  age,  sex,  disposition  and  health  of  the  offending 
pupil  must  be  regarded. 

4-.  Punishments  should  be  deliberate.  Anger  or  haste 
should  be  absent.  Only  in  rare  cases  should  a  child 
be  punished  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  There  should 
be  time  for  reflection.  If  guilt  is  not  clear,  time  should 
be  taken  to  secure  proper  evidence  before  a  verdict  is 
given.  When  guilt  is  established  it  will  often  be  wise  to 
consider  all  the  circumstances  carefully  before  the  kind  and 
amount  of  punishment  are  announced.  The  motive  of  the 
ofl'ender,  his  age,  his  disposition,  his  character,  and  the  proba- 
ble effect  on  the  school,  have  to  be  kept  in  view.  Doubtless 
occasions  will  arise  when  the  teacher,  who  manages  a  school 
like  the  statesman  who  directs  the  affairs  of  the  nation, 
must  act  with  promptness  as  well  as  with  courage  and 
wisdom.  On  such  occasions  presence  of  mind  is  needed, 
and  especially  that  tact  which  enables  the  good  disciplin- 
arian to  use,  at  the  time,  necessary  punishment,  or  to  defer 
action,  if  preferable,  until  there  is  time  for  deliberation. 

5.  Putiishments  should  be  effective.  Unless  the  ends 
of  punishment  are  gained,  more  harm  than  good  may  arise. 
If  the  penalty  is  too  mild  it  may  be  treated  with  laugliter 
or  contempt.  If  it  is  too  severe  tlve  spirit  of  the  child 
may  be  broken  or  his  disposition  otherwise  prejudicially 
affected.  Sham  punishments  are  ridiculous  and  harmful. 
Unjust  ones  foster  feelings  of  resentment.  The  effective- 
ness, as  well  as  the  appropriateness,  of  the  different  kinds 
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of  punishment  should  be  undoistood.  The  teacher  must 
be  careful  not  to  estimate  the  culpability  of  a  pupil  by  the 
amount  of  annoyance  given.  A  child  should  clearly  under- 
stand why  he  is  punished.  If  iie  honestly  believes  he  is 
innocent  the  penalty  should  not  be  imposed.  The  greatest 
care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  feelings  of  anger  being 
cherished  towards  the  teacher.  A  kind  word  subseijuontly 
uttered  may  show  that  malice  is  not  entertained.  Recon- 
ciliation should  not  be  delayed,  nor  should  pupils  be  con- 
tinually reminded  of  their  misdeeds.  Punishment  should 
never  tend  to  lessen  the  power  of  that  sympathy,  good 
example,  and  love,  which  should  bo  the  controlling  influ- 
ences exercised  by  the  teacher. 

The  Discipline  of  Consequences. — For  many  school 

offences  there  are  punishments  which  are  the  natural 
consequences  of  the  offences  themselves.  A  pupil  who 
injures  some  part  of  the  school  property  is  required  to 
repair  the  damage.  One  who  disturbs  his  neighbor  should 
sit  elsewhere.  One  who  quarrels  on  the  play-ground  should 
be  deprived  of  recess.  On  the  same  principle  falsehood 
should  be  followed  by  loss  of  confidence;  abuse  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  school,  by  suspensi(jn ;  and  op(;n  rebellion,  by 
expulsion.  Some  faults,  again,  are  best  corrected  by  exer- 
cising their  opposite  virtues.  For  example,  a  slovenly  boy 
may,  for  a  time,  be  assigned  the  duty  of  neatly  arranging 
the  school  apparatus;  the  use  of  politeness  may  cause  a 
rough-spoken  pupil  to  change  liis  manner  ;  restlessness  may 
be  checked  by  giving  constant  occupation. 

In  the  "  Discipline  of  Consecjuences,"  as  set  forth  by 
Herbert  Spencer  and  other  writers,  right  conceptions  of 
cause  and  effect  are  generated.  It  is  held  that  authority, 
as  a  principle  of  discipline,  does  not  produce  a  correct 
standard   of  moral  action,  and   that  it  does   not  prepare 
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pupils  for  active  life  when  removed  from  the  restraints  of 
parents  and  teachers.  A  violation  of  physical,  intellec- 
tual, or  moral  law,  has  its  peculiar  and  inevitable  penalty. 
Such  violations  and  such  penalties  are  seen  all  around  us. 
If  a  man  leaps  from  a  house-top,  exposes  himself  to  cold, 
breathes  impure  air,  eats  unwholesome  food,  neglects  exer- 
cise, or  disregards  any  other  law  of  nature,  he  receives  a 
punishment  which  is  the  direct  conseijuence  of  his  conduct. 
If  any  one  of  the  inte.  lectual  faculties  is  neglected,  or  its 
ower  over-taxed,  the  penalty  must  l)e  paid.  In  like 
manner  any  ^  iolation  of  the  moral  law  brings  its  own 
punishme)  '"^  thief,  the;  slanderer,  the  drunkard,  the 

gambler,  ah  cany  in  their  bosoms  the  pain  consetjuent 
on  wrong  ^loing.  The  prodigal  wastes  his  substance,  and 
feeds  on  i:usks  ,  tb*.  miscv  gloats  over  his  gold,  and  his 
soui  shrivels  up ;  and  the  hardened  sinner  resists  all 
"strivings  of  the  Spirit,"  and  he  is  abandoned  in  his 
hopeless  lot.  The  law  of  nature  is  certain,  but  as  Huxley 
remarks,  it  is  "harsh  and  wasteful  in  its  operation.  Ignor- 
ance is  visited  as  shar})ly  as  wilful  disobedience  ;  incapacity 
meets  with  the  same  punishment  as  crime.  Nature's 
discipline  is  not  even  a  wore'  and  a  \)\o\v,  and  the  blow 
first ;  but  the  blow  without  the  word.  It  is  left  to  you  to 
find  out  why  your  ears  are  boxed."  It  is  just  Itere  that 
the  function  of  the  school  is  apparent.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  teacher  to  train  his  pupils  so  that  their  ears  may  be 
saved  from  being  "  boxed  "  when  school  life  is  ovei'. 

It  is  evident  no  training  is  effective  that  does  not  draw 
attention  to  the  evil  consecjuences  of  wnjng-doing.  Prac- 
tical educationists  ai"e  right  in  urging  that  in  schools 
should  be  taught  the  evils  of  idleness,  untruthfulness, 
intemperance,  prolligacy,  and  dishonesty.  Such  teaching 
is  valuable,  but  it  is   not  enough.     Natural  punishments 
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are  too  weak  for  the  purposes  of  the  State,  and  to  depend 
on  tlieni  solely  would  be  fatal  to  the  moral  training  of 
children.  Society  is  justified  in  adopting  nu^asures  to 
protect  itself,  and  artificial  penalties  are  found  sharper  and 
more  (effective  than  natural  ones.  The  defects  of  human 
nature  cannot  be  ignored.  In  the  case  of  children  natural 
punishments  are  generally  too  severe.  At  an  early  age,  to 
depend  on  the  "  discipline  of  ccmsequences "  would  be 
cruel.  To  exercise  authority,  and  prevent  the  child  from 
going  near  the  fire,  is  better  than  to  run  the  risk  of  having 
the  child  burned. 

"  It  is  clear,"  says  Crichton  Browne,  '*  that  the  system 
of  natural  consecjuences  cannot  be  solely  trusted  to. 
Misbehavior  is  not  always  followed  by  disagreeable  natural 
consequences  that  are  capable  of  interpretation  at  that 
early  age,  and  artificial  penalties  must  be  employed  to 
establish  the  all-important  association  between  pain  and 
transgression,  and  to  secure  that  submission  which  is  the 
essence  of  discipline.  To  wait  foi-  the  teaching  of  natural 
consequences,  would  often  be  to  permit  the  moral  nature 
to  run  wild,  and  to  entail  much  suffering  which  might 
have  been  spared  by  mild  but  timely  punishment  of  human 
imposition." 

If  all  parents  were  sufficiently  wise  in  the  training  of 
their  children,  no  competent  teacher  would  have  any  diffi- 
culty in  discipline.  It  will  be  a  long  time,  however,  before 
the  majority  of  parents  will  have  much  scientific  ac<|uaint- 
ance  with  the  mental  development  of  children.  The  pro- 
fessional ability  of  teachers,  tliough  impi-oving,  is  not  yet 
equal  to  the  recjuirements  for  governing  defectively-trained 
pupils.  Until  teachers  of  higher  attainments  are  found 
in  schools,  punishments  that  are  artificial,  arl)itrary, 
harsh,  and  even  debasing,  may  be  expected. 
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"It  must  however,  be  conceded  that  tlie  successful  cadmiuistra- 
tion  of  a  system  of  natural  puiuslmiont,  in  the  family  ov  in  the 
school,  re(juire3  higher  (jualitications  in  the  governor  tinin  an 
artificial  system.  Any  pare. it  or  teacher  can  slap,  shake,  or  wliip 
a  child.  This  i'e(|uires  oidy  impulse  and  muscle  ;  l)ut  it  requires 
self-control,  lirmness,  patience,  ingenuity,  ami  sympathy  to  sup- 
press the  impulse  to  strike  the  oli'ender,  and  ell'ectually  to  enforce 
natural  penalties. 

"  The  experience  of  tlie  schools  shows  that,  as  teachers  increase 
in  skill  and  j)ersonal  influence,  mild  and  natural  ])unishments  are 
found  to  be  more  and  more  eilective  ;  and  this  indicates  that  all 
beneficent  reforms  in  scliool  discipline  necessarily  wait  on  the 
improvement  of  the  teachers." —  White. 

Judicious  Punishments. — Judicious  punishments 
work  in  children  a  love  for  the  right  and  a  hatred  for  the 
jwTong.  They  lead  to  the  formation  of  correct  habits,  enlist 
the  sym])athy  of  the  well-behaved  members  of  the  class, 
help  to  form  a  good  public  opinion,  and  command  the 
approval  of  parents  and  trustees.  It  should  be  understood, 
however,  that  even  the  best  punishmtmts  may  be  abused. 
A  few  that  may  be  effective,  if  used  judiciously,  are  here 
considered  : 

1.  Lsss  of  IIo)t()7'. — Idleness,  indifference,  and  disregard 
of  the  rights  of  others,  are  justifiable  grounds  for  the  with- 
drawal of  the  teaclier's  esteem.  If  a  pupil  is  insolent, 
insubordinate  or  careless,  he  is  not  retained  on  the  same 
terms  of  cordial  friendship  as  before.  Severer  punishments 
may  also  be  necessary.  The  estrangement,  through  loss 
of  honor,  if  effective,  must  be  felt  in  order  to  evoke  signs 
of  sorrow.  An}'  indications  of  a  desire  for  amendment  and 
reconciliation  must  be  carefully  noticed  and  wisely  stimulated. 

2.  Hf'proof.  Gencrnl  reproof  is  the  mildest  in  its 
nature,  and,  in  the  liands  of  a  good  disciplinarian,  it  is 
usually  effective.  The  mere  mention  of  the  offence  before 
the  class,  and  the  opinion  suggested  in  some  cases  that  the 
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act  was  not  done  willingly,  may  be  suffici(>nt,  without 
mentioning  any  name.  The  teacher  will  be  respected  all 
the  moi'e  for  showing  his  regard  for  the  feelings  of  the 
guilty  one.  The  other  pupils  are  ready  to  condejnn  the 
orime  without  having  their  attention  drawn  to  tlu;  criminal. 
The  words  used  should  show  kindness,  and  will  be  more 
effective  if  uttered  in  a  subdued  tone  of  voice. 

Private  reproof  may  be  necessary  when  a  gcmM'al  refer- 
ence to  the  offence!  will  fail.  A  private  interview,  in 
which  the  evil  conse<{uenc(;s  of  wrong-doing  were  pointed 
out  in  kind  l.'uiguage  by  a  noble-minded  teacluM',  has  some- 
times been  a  bright  turning-point  in  the  career  of  a  pupil. 
A  talk  in  this  way  with  erring  pui)ils  convinces  th(>m  of  the 
friejidship  of  the  teacher,  assures  them  of  his  efforts  to  save 
them  from  trouble,  and  encourages  them  to  strive  to  reform. 
A  boy's  heart  nnist  be  very  flinty  if  it  cannot  be  softened 
by  kind,  gentle,  and  affectionate  advice. 

Pupils  should  be  expected  to  make  any  necessary  repara- 
tion for  injuiy  done,  and  to  apologize  privately  or  publicly, 
as  the  circumstances  require.  Forced  apologies  do  little 
good. 

Pnhlic  reproof  should  be  administered  only  when  the 
guilt  is  of  the  gravest  possible  nature.  It  is  a  cruel  thing 
to  break  down  the  self-respect  of  a  sensitive  pupil.  If  the 
punishment  is  unjust,  it  lowers  the  teacher  in  the  estima- 
tion of  his  class.  Circumstances  may,  however,  arise  when 
discipline  demands  this  mode  of  punishment.  The  public 
opinion  of  the  school  is  powerful  as  a  controlling  agency. 
Cases  may  occur  when  the  position  of  the  teacher  can  be 
appreciated  only  by  a  pul)lic  statement,  in  order  that  the 
offender  may  be  corrected,  and  the  honor  of  the  school 
upheld.  Censure  should  be  used  very  carefully,  and  ridi- 
cule avoided  when  reproof  is  given.     A  little  good-humored 
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satire  may  sometimes  be   refjuired  to  lessen  exaggerated 
self-esteem,  and  to  lower  the  vanity  of  a  pupil. 

"  Many  teachers  find  the  most  cHective  form  of  censure  to  be  a 
sharp,  reproving  glance  of  the  eye  ;  this  is  a  valuable  mode  of  cor- 
rection, because  it  does  not  interrupt  the  progress  of  the  work  of 
the  class  as  a  whole  ;  it  is  effective  as  an  indivi<lual  reproof,  and 
is  a  sufficient  reminder  in  dases  where  momentary  inattention  or 
neglect  is  manifest  in  an  otherwise  industrious  scholar." — Cowham. 

3.  Loss  of  Privilege.  —  Privations  are  the  natural 
penalties  of  abused  privileges.  This  mode  of  punishing,  if 
wisely  employed,  works  marvellous  results  in  silently, 
slowly,  but  surely  teaching  the  pupil  to  govern  himself. 
A  pupil  who  is  irregular  in  attendance,  inattentive  to  his 
work,  or  given  to  disturb  the  class,  may  be  dismissed  from 
the  recitation,  may  fcjrfeit  his  seat,  or  may  bo  placed  in  a 
lower  division.  A  l)oy  may  be  deprived  of  recess  for 
being  rough  on  the  play-ground  to  the  other  pupils,  or  for 
coming  late  to  his  place  when  int(^rmission  is  over.  Every 
pupil  should  realize  that  his  privileges  are  conditional  on 
the  maintenance  of  good  conduct.  In  a  well-disciplined 
school  the  removal  of  a  pupil  to  a  lower  class  should  be  a 
penalty  sutliciently  severe  for  any  serious  delin(|uency. 
An  experienced  and  judicious  teacher  can  make  this  mode 
of  punishment  invariabl}-^  effective.  A  pupil  degraded  in 
this  way  should  be  reinstated  as  soon  as  signs  of  repent- 
ance justify.  A  young  teacher,  however,  should  be  cautious 
in  adopting  this  mode  of  controlling  pupils.  In  the  hands 
of  a  person  of  good-governing  power,  it  may  be  utilized  to 
secure  application  to  study,  to  preserve  order,  and  to 
command  obedience  to  authority. 

4.  Suspension, — This  is  the  climax  to  loss  of  privi- 
leges. Extreme  caution  is  needed  in  its  use.  A  resort  to 
this  penalty  is  either  an  acknowledgment  of  the  teacher's 
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inability  to  govern,  or  an  announcement  of  the  parent's 
defective  training  of  the  child.  There  is  a  danger  tluit 
the  public,  and  especially  the  i)aient,  may  ascribe  the 
blame  to  the  teacher.  FnMjuent  suspensions  are  an  evi- 
dence of  weak- governing  power.  In  very  few  cases  will 
parents,  if  sponen  t(j,  re-fuse  to  co-operate  with  the  teacher 
in  controlling  their  cliildnni.  If  a  pupil  deserves  suspen- 
sion, a  talk  with  the  parent  will  often  enable  the  teacher 
to  dispose  of  the  matter  in  some  better  way.  It  is  gener- 
ally wiser  and  more  expedient  to  place  a  pupil  deserving 
suspension  in  a  lower  class.  This  course  may  be  equally 
G-Tective,  and  it  is  fully  within  the  rights  of  the  principal, 
who  is  responsible  for  the  organization  and  discipline  of 
the  school.  The  offender  gets  a  chance  to  improve  by 
cultivating  the  habit  of  self-control.  Public  discussion  is 
perliaps  avoided,  as  the  matter  is  not  necessarily  noticed 
by  trustees,  and  the  pupil  is  not  withdrawn  from  the 
teacher's  good  influence  and  authority.  A  good  adminis- 
trator takes  care  that  matters  pertaining  to  oi'ganization 
and  discipline  are  not  forced  upon  the  attention  of 
the  Board.  Trustees  may  be  warm  friends  of  education, 
but  ability  to  judge  how  teachers  should  !;>vt;rn  pupils  is 
not  one  of  their  essential  qualifications. 

Young  pupils  should  not  be  suspended.  They  need  to 
be  controlled  in  school.  If  older  pupils — High  School 
pupils — will  not  submit  to  the  recjuirements  of  the  school 
they  should  be  deprived  of  its  privihiges.  Susp<  n-^ion,  if 
the  method  already  mentioned  will  not  answer,  ili/uld  be 
used.  The  authority  of  the  teacher  must  be  maintained. 
Rebellion  cannot  be  tolerated.  With  an  eHiciient  execu- 
tive othcer  at  the  head  of  a  High  School,  and  a  good  staff 
of  assistants,  there  seldom  should  be  any  need  of  severe 
punishment.     Suspension  should  not  be  employed  without 
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cai"((ful  (l(^lil)(!r{iti()ii.  TIk!  oasc  sliouM  be  clour.  Tt  would 
bo  a  mistako  to  suspoiid  a  pupil  it'  the  pul)lic  opinion  of 
th(!  school  is  not  with  tin;  toacluM-.  Tlu^  pi'ovisions  of  tlie 
law  (Soo  A])j)('n(lix),  if  suspciiision  is  decided  on,  shouM  bo 
observed.  I^i.xpulsion  rests  with  the  JJoard.  llidess  ' 
sei'ious  wron<,'  has  been  counnitted,  the  parent  will  do  i 
child  an  injustice  if  In;  appeals  to  iIk;  ti'usttios,  The  trus- 
tees should  hesitate  to  take  any  action  tiiat  would  lessen 
th«!  inlluence  of  the  teacher  over  his  pupils. 

Injudicious  Punishments —There  are  several  kinds 
of  punishments  which  appeal  to  wron;,'  iMotiv(;s,  and  fail  to 
e.xcito  a  desirt;  to  do  i-iji^ht  or  to  secure  olxMlience  in  a  way 
that  (hn'ohjps  character.  Any  penalty  that  does  not 
reco<^ni/e  the  tru«!  basis  or  well-understood  characteristics 
of  punishments,  is  bad  in  its  results.  Some  of  the  conunon 
kinds  of  injudicious  punishments  will  b(^  considered  : 

1.  druel  raitishnwufs.  These  are  inhuman,  and  ha' 
almost  disappeared  from  the  school-room.  Such  barl)arouo 
methods  as  holdin*^  uj)  weii^hts,  standinj^  on  one  foot, 
kneciling  in  uncomfortable  positions,  having  the  hair  or 
ears  pulled,  or  the  arms  pinched,  are  tortures  of  more  than 
a  generation  ago.  The  professional  training  now  demanded 
of  teachers  in  this  country  saves  children  from  the  indig- 
nities of  such  evil  practices. 

2.  Opprohrioua  Epitltets.  To  call  a  pupil  a  liar,  a  thief, 
a  l>lockhead,  a  dunce,  a  coward,  or  a  knave,  is  next  to  a 
crime.  Unjust  and  unkind  words  often  sting  deeply  and 
rankle  in  the  child's  mind  long  after  the  event  is  forgotten 
by  the  teacher.  No  teacher  who  uses  epithets  of  this  kind 
should  be  allowed  to  hold  a  position. 

3.  Ridlcith  and  Sarcasm.  This  mode  of  punishment 
creates  fear  and  timidity,  causes  mortification  and  pain, 
and  may  leave    wounds  that   are    a  hindrance   to    that 
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good  r(!lHtionslii|)  whidi  should  «'xist  Ix^tweeii  teficluu'  and 
pupil.  Tlu!  uiaii  who  desires  to  influcnct!  pupils  for  goo<l 
is  not  anxi(jus  to  niaki^  a  "  hard  case"  wince.  He  prefers 
to  manage  liis  school  in  such  a  way  as  to  have  memories  of 
pupils  lie  encouraged  by  Hrm  and  kind  language,  ft  is 
no  comfort  to  a  man  of  fine  sentiment  to  feel  that  pupils 
were  badgered  and  brought  to  time  by  his  withering 
sarcasm  and  stern  inv(!''t  ve.  It  is  possible  a  teacher  of 
high  (qualifications  may  use  a  little  go(id-natured  ridicule 
without  danger,  but  the  practice  of  '*  sneering  "  does  much 
harm. 

« 

4.  Nagging.  The  habit  of  constant  fault-finding  grows 
on  some  teachers.  A  sour,  whining,  threatening,  spiteful, 
dyspeptic  person  is  not  fit  to  managt^  children.  To  gnaw 
pupils  by  th(!  everlasting  rasping  of  a  scolding  tongue, 
until  they  grow  callous  to  r(!})roof,  is  foolish  and  cowardly. 
The  unliappy  child  who  is  treated  in  this  way  is  inclined 
to  think  the  teacher  is  "  })ifking"  at  him,  and  is  often 
ready  to  talk  back  in  self-defence, 

5.  Shame.  To  hold  a  pupil  uj)  to  public  scorn  is 
irrational  in  principle,  and  should  be  ol)soIete  in  practice. 
Such  devices  as  "fools'  caps  "  and  "dunces' seats"  have 
happily  become  extinct.  A  teacher  who  appeals  to  a 
pupil's  sense  of  honor  as  an  incentive  will  seldom  find  an 
appeal  to  shame  as  a  punishment  necessary.  Doubtless 
there  are  moral  offences  where  shame  may  be  used  if 
wisdom  is  employed  in  its  use.  In  such  cases  it  will  be 
found  that  the  sense  of  honor  exists.  It  has  little  value 
upon  hardened  offenders. 

6.  Keeping  in.  Detention  after  school  hours  is  an 
injudicious  mode  of  punishment  that  is  not  yet  abandoned 
in  some  places.  It  may  be  necessary  to  have  pupils  remain 
for  purposes  of  enquiry  regarding  discipline,  or  to  detain 
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them  in  order  to  assi;^ii  lessons  or  to  give  assistance. 
Matters  of  tliis  kind  should  not  recjuire  much  time.  The 
teacher  has  a  le<,'al  right  to  detain  pupils  a  reasonable  time 
after  four  o'clock  for  any  object  he  may  deem  fit ;  but  he 
mistakes  the  intentions  of  the  law  if  he  supposes  that  he 
has  a  claim  upon  the  time  of  children  for  an  hour  or  more 
after  the  school-day.  To  detain  pui)ils  in  order  to  have  them 
make  up  for  lost  time,  to  cause  them  to  attend  to  unpre- 
pared lessons,  or  to  pay  a  penalty  for  idleness  or  insubor- 
dination, seldom  does  good.  Many  experienced  teachers, 
who  once  tried  this  kind  of  punishment,  have  no  faith  in 
its  efficacy  as  an  instrument  of  government.  It  loses  its 
value  when  it  becomes  a  practice.  It  punishes  the  teacher 
tis  well  as  the  pupils,  and  never  increases  their  esteem  for 
him  or  their  love  for  the  school. 

7.  Tasks.  No  pupil  should  ever  be  asked  to  study  a 
lesson  for  misconduct.  The  punishment  is  unnatural. 
There  is  usually  no  connection  between  it  and  the  offence. 
To  require  a  delinquent  pupil  to  write  out  a  number  of 
words,  to  connnit  to  memory  a  j)iece  of  poetry,  to  solve 
some  questions  in  ai'ithmetic,  to  construct  a  map,  oi'  to 
learn  verses  of  Scripture,  as  a  punishment,  is  to  associate 
unpleasant  memories  with  learning,  and  to  regard  as  a 
disagreeable  task  that  which  should  be  a  pleasant  duty. 

•'  What  is  this  but  to  reveal  that  you  think  learning  a  lesson  is  a 
kind  of  penal  servitude  ?  And  this  is  a  thing  we  should  never 
tacitly  adnut.  First,  because  it  ought  not  to  be  true  ;  and  secou.Uy, 
because  it  will  soon  l)econie  true  if  you  show  that  you  believe  it  lo 
be  so.  Of  course,  this  remark  does  not  apply  to  the  making  up  for 
some  neglect  by  tinisliing  a  lesson  in  play  hours.  It  is  a  legitimate 
thing,  if  a  duty  of  any  kind  is  not  perfornie<l  at  the  proper  time,  to 
insist  on  its  finished  performance  before  the  scholar  begins  to  enjoy 
his  leisure." — Fitch. 
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8.  Demerit  Marks.  The  moral  standing  of  a  child  can- 
not be  expressed  by  percentages.  Pupils  of  rough  disposi- 
tion care  little  for  demerit  marks,  but  with  those  of  gentle 
nature  delicacy  of  feeling  and  self-respect  may  be  sacrificed 
by  their  use  for  a  temporary  advantage.  A  report  to 
parents  may,  in  some  cases,  if  })ut  in  general  terms,  do 
good.  To  give  prominence  before  the  class  to  the  bad 
record  of  the  pupil  generally  does  harm.  The  person  who 
is  continually  registering  the  mistakes  made  b}"^  pupils 
during  the  recitations  may  become  expert  in  the  art  of 
recording,  but  not  skilful  in  the  art  of  teaching. 

To  save  time  the  *'  self-reporting  "  system  is  sometimes 
adopted.  Pupils  are  asked  to  tell  how  many  times  they 
whisjH'red,  how  many  mistakes  they  made  in  a  lesson,  and 
how  many  times  they  were;  reprimanded.  Tiie  practice 
exposes  children  to  strong  temi)tation  to  be  deceitful, 
untruthful  and  dishonest.  The  dishonest  pupil  has  the 
advantage.  While  merit  marks  nuiy  be  used  in  some 
cases  as  an  incentive,  demerit  niajks  as  a  punishment  will 
generally  prove  injudicious.  The  old  system  of  having  a 
"  peg  "  to  indicate  daily  the  standing  of  each  pupil  in  the 
class  is  at  variance  with  modern  ideas  of  discipline. 

Corporal  Punishment. — This  mode  of  iiunishment 
merits  sp«;cial  consideration.  In  extreme  cases  it  is 
justifiable,  but  no  kind  of  punishment  is  more  freciuently 
used  injudiciously  or  has  beiMi  xmnv  productive  of  trouble 
in  discipline. 

1.  There  are  certain  forms  of  vice  which  can  be  reached 
in  no  other  way.  In  the  case  of  disease  it  is  often  neces- 
sary to  inflict  temj)orary  pain  l)y  means  of  medicine  or  a 
surgical  instrument.  The  state  of  a  child  is  a  diseased 
one  when  bodily  punislujieat  is  needed.     Corporal  punish- 
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ment  has  no  virtue,  only  as  a  means  of  producing  in  the 
mind  of  the  offender  that  train  of  thought  which  works 
the  required  reform.  Page,  Horace  Mann,  as  well  as  most 
modern  educators,  hold  that  corporal  punishment  in  school 
cannot  be  entirely  dispensed  with  until  we  have  ideal  dis- 
ciplinarians and  an  ideal  state  of  society. 

•'This  kind  of  punishment,  provided  always  tliat  it  is  not  too 
often  administered,  or  with  undue  severity,  is  the  proper  way  of 
decaling  with  wilful  detiance,  with  obstinate  earelessness,  or  with  a 
really  perverted  will,  so  long  or  sr>  often  as  the  higher  perception 
is  closed  against  appeal." — Rosenkranz. 

2.  The  objections  to  the  use  of  corporal  punishment  are 
numerous.  It  degrades  the  sufferer  and  diminishes  the 
self-respect  which  is  so  powerful  an  agent  in  all  moral 
reformation.  If  used  much  it  is  certain  to  be  abused.  It 
creates  a  feeling  of  estrangement,  stirs  up  malign  thoughts, 
depresses  timid  natures,  and  hardens  pupils  that  are 
wilfully  disobedient.  It  leads  to  the  neglect  of  proper 
school  incentives,  and  has  a  degrading  influence  on  the 
teacher.  That  it  is  objectionable  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  good  teachers  seldom  resort  to  it.  A  teacher  who 
uses  it  for  years  is  lowered  in  his  own  estimation.  He 
feels  mean,  and  his  finer  feelings  are  blunted. 

3.  Only  for  serious  offences  should  corporal  punishment 
be  used.  Wilful  disobedience  or  rebellion  may  necessitate 
this  means  of  correction.  The  obstinacy  of  some  children 
may  be  constitutional,  and  may  be  partly  physical  and  partly 
mental,  and  such  obstinancy  may  be  made  worse  by  strong 
measures.  The  evils  of  such  a  disposition  may  often  be 
mitigated  by  a  continued  course  of  mild  treatment.  In 
the  case  of  most  children  obstinacy  is  the  result  of  bad  treat- 
ment. A  child  should  never  be  struck  for  inadvertences,  for 
faults  of  forgetfulness,  for  irritability  and  carelessness,  or 
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for  petty  irregularities.  Whispering,  inattention,  errors  in 
answering,  neglect  of  home  lessons,  or  indifference  to  study 
very  seldom  becoine  so  grave  as  to  warrant  the  use  of  the 
rod.  Corporal  punishment  is  a  coarse  remedy,  and  has  no 
place  in  school,  except  for  the  coarse  sins  of  a  pupil's  animal 
nature.  Conduct  that  is  grossly  inunoral  or  debasing, 
such  as  the  use  of  profane  or  obscene  language,  should  be 
met  by  prompt  punishment ;  but  if  the  pupils  are  old 
enough  to  attend  a  High  School,  suspension  may  be  the 
most  effective  remedy. 

4.  It  is  unfortunate  when  trustees  lay  down  rules  to 
restrict  the  teachers  in  the  use  of  corpf>ral  punishment. 
Any  limitation  necessary  should  come  from  the  principal. 
Weak  health,  in  any  of  its  forms,  should  be  sacred  frrmi 
the  touch  of  the  rod.  Rashness  and  indiscretion  in  its 
use  may  injure  children  of  vigorous  health.  Indiscriminate 
beating  may  lead  to  bodily  and  mental  injury,  and  expose 
the  teacher  himself,  beyond  hope  of  satisfactory  (hsfence,  to 
public  reprobation,  if  not  to  legal  penalty.  Too  often  a 
teacher,  who  is  determined  "  to  conijuer "  a  disobedient 
pupil,  is  insensibly  drawn  into  a  contest,  in  which  he 
sacrifices  every  consideration  of  dignit}^  and  fails  to  subdue, 
except  by  brute  force. 

5.  A  pupil  should  rarely  l)e  punished  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  or  when  the  teacher  is  angry.  The  punish- 
ment should  seldom  be  administered  in  the  presence  of  the 
other  children.  Except  in  extreme  cases,  assistants  would 
show  wisdom  by  not  punishing  a  pui)il  until  the  principal 
is  consulted.  Whenever  corporal  punishment  is  used  in 
school,  a  record  should  be  kept  of  the  circumstances.  The 
nature  of  the  crime,  the  name  of  the  offendei',  and  the 
date  of  the  punishment  should  be  stated,  so  that  if  the 
teacher's  judgment  is  called  in  (question,  a  reference  to  the 
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facts  will  be  available.  If  these  precautions  are  taken, 
there  will  be  fewer  apj)eals  to  this  means  of  upholding 
authority.  A  small  rod  or  a  light  strap  is  all  that  is  needed. 
A  pupil  who  deserves  the  application  of  a  heavier  instrument 
should  be  suspended,  ;i,nd  iiot  flogged.  In  no  instance 
should  the  head  be  sti'uck.  It  is  a  degradation  to  a 
teacher  to  expect  him  to  whip  a  large  pupil.  In  the  case  of 
a  small  one,  a  few  slaps  on  the  hands  should  suffice. 
Deliberation  should  precede  punishment.  In  no  case 
should  the  teacher  allow  his  temper  to  determine  the  time 
and  amount  of  the  punishment. 

G.  The  teacher  stands  in  Joco  porentis,  and  therefore 
has  fi  legal  right  to  resort  to  such  methods  of  discipline  as 
would  be  used  by  a  kind,  firm  and  judicious  j)arent. 
Teachers  are  scmietimes  brought  rather  hastily  before  a 
magistrate  for  j)unishing  a  child  too  severely,  and  too 
often  magisti'ates  have  shown  little  consideration  for  the 
teachers'  difficulties.  In  view  of  such  possibilities,  every 
teacher  who  finds  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  this 
kind  of  punishment  should  use  every  precaution  to  prevent 
himself  fnmi  being  found  guilty  of  severity,  or  even  indis- 
cretion. Canadian  law  is  substantially  the  same  on  the 
(juestion  of  corporal  punishment  as  English  law,  and  the 
latter  is  thus  defined  by  Chief  Justice  Cockburn  : 

"By  the  law  of  England  a  parent  or  a  schoolmaster,  who,  for  his 
purpose,  represents  the  parent,  and  lius  parental  authority  dele- 
gated to  him,  nuiy,  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  what  is  evil  in 
the  cliild,  inflict  moderate  and  reasonable  punishment  ;  always, 
however,  with  this  condition,  that  it  is  moderate  and  reasonable. 
If  it  be  administered  for  the  gratiticatiitn  of  passion  or  of  rage,  or  if 
it  be  immoderate  and  excessive  in  its  nature  and  degree,  or  if  it  l)e 
protracted  beyond  the  child's  power  of  endurance,  or  inflicted 
with  an  instrument  unfitted  for  the  purpose  and  calculated  to 
produce  danger  to  life  and  limb,  in  all  such  cases  the  punishment 
is  excessive,  the  violence  is  unlawful." 
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7.  Corporeal  punishment  is  not  essential  to  good  govern- 
ment, but  the  })ower  to  appe.al  to  its  use  shouhl  not  be 
taken  away  from  tlie  teacher.  If  wisely  trained  from 
infancy,  a  child  will  scarcely  be  able  to  call  to  mind  any 
time  when  he  was  whipped.  The  child  who  is  pro- 
perly controlled  by  parental  firmness,  parental  aft'ection, 
and  parental  wisdom  will  not,  when  old  enough  to  go  to 
school,  disobey  father,  mother,  or  teacher.  To  get  along 
without  using  corporal  punishment  should  be  the  aim  of 
every  teacher  who  has  a  high  ideal  of  his  calling.  INIany, 
who  at  first  used  this  mode  of  controlling  children,  have 
trained  themselves  to  dispense  with  it  entirely.  Some  of 
the  best  teachers  of  graded  Public  Schools  find  it  unneces- 
sary for  the  more  advanced  classes.  An  apj)eal  to  it  in 
the  discipline  of  many  High  Sciiools  is  almost  unknown. 
In  the  best  of  these  institutions  the  experience  and  high 
qutalifications  of  the  principals  are  sutlicient  to  secure  easy 
control,  by  means  of  the  judicious  punishmtMits  already 
mentioned  if  the  ])est  kind  of  incentives  to  right  action 
should  fail. 
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Nature  of  Organization. -^hool  organization  is  a 

systom  of  arrangcnuMits  that  is  designed  to  secure  constant 
employment,  etiicient  instruction,  and  good  disciplme.  Its 
object  is  to  enable  teachers  and  pupils  to  do  the  most 
effective  work  with  the  least  friction  and  in  the  shortest 
possible  time.  It  is  the  purpose  of  organization  to  put 
children  in  their  proper  classes,  to  secure  to  each  subject 
the  time  due  to  its  importance,  and  to  place  each  teacher 
where  his  work  will  be  best  performed. 

In  the  organization  of  a  school  the  interests  of  the 
scholars  must  be  the  first  consideration.  Tiiese  interests 
will  re(juire  a  wise  course  of  study  to  be  prescribed,  suit- 
able accommodations  and  appliances  to  be  provided,  and 
such  a  distribution  of  tlu^  teacluu''s  time  to  be  made  as  will 
enable  each  pupil  to  be  profitably  employed.  If  the  work  is 
systematized  and  all  the  machinery  of  the  school  arranged 
to  do  the  work  of  teaching  efficiently,  the  control  of  the 
pupils  will  be  more  satisfactorily  secured,  and  the  training 
will  become  more  effective. 

AdvantaR:es  of  Classification. — Classification  enaMes 
the  teacher  to  estimate  the  progress  of  his  pupils,  to 
economize  his  time  and  labor,  to  evoke  the  intelligence  and 
activity  of  each  scholar,  and  to  make  special  preparation 
for  the  work  of  each  day.  It  supplies  the  means  of 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  instruction,  of  finding  constant 
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and  suitable  employment  for  each  pupil,  of  establishing 
easy  control,  and  of  preserving  order  and  decorum. 
Classification  stimulates  pupils,  as  the  competition  of  those 
in  the  same  division  is  an  incentive  to  exertion.  Tt  culti- 
vates greater  tittention  among  pupils,  and  wluu-e  the  class 
is  large  enough,  a  good  teacher  receives  inspiration  and 
Jirouses  enthusiasm. 

In  a  school  where  the  pupils  are  well  classified  they  aid 
the  teacher  by  assisting  one  another  during  the  recitation. 
Tt  is  well-known  by  educators  that  the  presentation  of  new 
matter,  first  by  the  teacher,  then  ))y*the  apt  scholar,  and 
fin.ally  by  the  less  successful  pupil,  is  a  repetition  that  does 
not  weary,  but  becomes  a  direct  gain  to  the  permanence  of 
the  knowledge  imparted.  When  the  slower  pupils  are 
called  upon  to  answer  questi<ms,  their  ability  to  do  so 
avoids  the  necessity  of  further  tests.  When  the  more 
deficient  members  of  the  group  are  looked  after,  the  apt 
and  more  industrious  pupils  will  take  care  of  themselves. 
If  the  classification  is  bad,  or  if  individual  instruction  is 
depended  upon,  there  is  a  lack  of  enthusiasm,  much  time 
is  wasted,  and  th(^  government  is  defective. 

Diiificulties  of  Classification. — A  perfect  classifica- 
tion of  the  pupils  of  a  school  is  impossible.  It  cannot  be 
attained  so  long  as  pupils  differ  in  natural  ability,  physical 
strength,  home  advantages,  and  pui-poses  in  life.  The 
limited  period  of  school  life,  irregularity  of  att<^ndance, 
the  admission  of  pupils  after  the  term  has  begun,  the 
existence  of  optional  courses  of  study,  and  the  lack  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  teachers,  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
an  ideal  classification.  Obstach^s  are  also  presented  by  the 
great  number  of  subjects  to  be  taken  up  in  small  schools, 
by  differences  in  the  progress  made  by  many  pupils  in 
different  branches,  and  by  the  necessity  of  giving  some 
recognition  to  the  age  and  size  of  children. 
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Grades  of  Schools. — Scliools  are  orfjanized  with 
reference  to  tlie  periods  of  (lovelopinont  in  human  life. 
In  a  national  system  of  education,  which  reco<^nizes  no 
class  distinctions,  there  is  little  overlap]>ing  of  courses  of 
study.  Each  j^rade  or  period  has  well-d(;fined  character- 
istics. The  kinds  of  schools,  the  nature  of  the  discipline, 
and  the  (jualifications  of  the  teach<'rs,  are  determined  by 
the  wants  of  the  different  stages  of  physical  and  mental 
growth.     (See  Appendix,  Courses  of  Study.) 

From  the  third  or  fourth  year  to  the  sixth  or  seventh 
the  child  is  trained  in  such  a  wa}'^  at  the  kindergarten  as 
to  develop  healthy,  vigorous  physical  growth.  Here  happy 
childhood  is  realized,  right  hal)its  are  cherished,  helpful 
emotions  are  tenderly  fostennl,  and  hurtful  feelings  are 
gently  repressed.  When  admitted  to  the  elementary 
classes  of  the  Public  School  his  restless  activities  must  be 
rooted  in  right  habits,  his  knowledge  of  nature  must  be 
extended,  and  a  love  for  learning  must  be  cultivated. 
He  learns  to  read,  to  write  and  to  have  some  idea  of  num- 
ber. His  physical  well-being  is  promoted,  his  intellect  is 
sharpen(;d,  and  gentle  manners  and  good  morals  become  a 
part  of  his  nature.  As  he  passes  to  more  advanced  classes 
he  enters  upon  a  larger  and  even  happier  life.  The 
wonder-worlds  of  science,  history  and  literature  begin  to 
open  to  his  mind,  his  language  faculty  is  ccmstantly 
developed,  and  his  reasoning  powers  have  made  consider- 
able progress.  By  the  time  he  leaches  his  thirteenth  or 
fourteenth  year  he  is  ready  to  enter  the  High  School.  A 
broader  curriculum  is  now  taken  up.  Self-control  develops 
rapidly  under  a  system  of  good  gov<!rnment.  Instead  of  a 
single  teacher,  he  is  instructed  by  several,  who  are,  per- 
haps, specialists  in  their  own  departments.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen  or  (nghteen  he  enters  upon  his  coUegf?  or  uni- 
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versity course.  Here  he  is  left  more  thiiii  ever  before 
to  his  own  efforts.  He  reaches  th(!  highest  steps  of  the 
educational  ladder  with,  it  is  presumed,  extensive^  know- 
l<Hl«^e,  much  intell(!ctual  power,  ami  habits  wt^ll  fcjrmed. 
He  has  also,  perhaps,  accjuired  a  special  ac(|uaintance 
with  some  department  of  study,  and  his  attainments  and 
inclinations  may  have  weight  in  pointing  out  his  calling 
in  life.  • 

It  is  well  that  care  should  be  taken  to  guarfl  the  transi- 
tion periods  of  an  educational  course  from  their  peculiar 
dangers.  The  teacher  who  receives  the  children  from  the 
kindergarten  should  have  some  knowlege  of  kindergarten 
methods.  Pupils  in  the  first  form  of  the  High  School 
should  have  few  teachers,  and  these  teachers  wouhi  be 
benefited  by  having  had  experience  in  teaching  before 
entering  upon  High  School  duties.  On  similar  grounds, 
the  university  professor  will  be  moi'e  successful  in  control- 
ling young  college  students,  if  he  has  taught  a  few  years  in 
a  High  School. 

State  Control. — In  the  interests  of  education  there 
should  be  a  judicious  division  of  authority  and  responsi- 
bility between  th(^  State  and  the  section  or  inunici])ality. 
The  selection  of  teachers  and  the  expenditure  to  be 
incurred  are  matters  for  the  locality  concerned.  The 
State  should  pi'escribo  the  course  of  study,  decide  what 
text-books  are  to  be  used,  fix  the  ([uaiifications  of  teachers 
and  inspectors,  and  determine  tlw,  duties  of  all  school 
officers.  If  the  schools  are  to  be  well  organized  and  the 
pupils  efficiently  trained,  the  recognized  featun's  of  good 
inanag(unent  must  be  guai-anteeii  by  law.  Those  prin- 
ciples of  school  organization  that  have  been  accepted  as 
sound  by  the  leading  educationists  of  the  country  should 
be  embodied  in  the  statutes  and  regulations,  and  should 
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govern  all  school  authorities.  Tho  romoval  of  pupils  from 
one  locality  to  another,  and  the  fr«!(juent  chan<^es  of 
teachers,  Hinder  it  inij)oi'tant  that  unifoi mity  in  tlu^  or<,'an- 
ization  of  the  schools  should  be  a  marked  feature  of  the 
educational  system.  This  uniformity  d(jes  not  call  for 
sameiKiss  in  methods  of  teachini^  and  discipline.  Ft 
assumes,  however,  tliat  there  is  a  pei'iod  wluu'e  the  Hii^ii 
School  work  should  l)e<^in,  and  another  where  it  should 
end  ;  it  assumes  also  that  the  (jaalifications  of  teachers 
will  he  l)etter,  and  the  cost  of  text-books  less  to  the  })eople, 
when  th(^se  matters  are  not  left  to  <'ach  district  to  deter- 
mine for  itself. 

Basis  of  Classification.— The  «,'eneral  test  of  classi- 
fication is,  no  doubt,  the  attainments  of  the  pupils.  These 
may  Ije  known  from  their  record,  or  by  means  of  a  prelim- 
inary examination.  The  knowledge;  which  a  pupil  has  of 
the  subjects  taught,  his  intellectual  power,  his  age,  and 
his  health,  should  receive  considei-ation.  When  a  pupil  is 
backward  in  souk;  subjects,  though  well  up  in  others,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  balance  contending  claims.  If  there 
is  any  doubt  regarding  the  class  in  which  the  pupil  should 
be  placed,  it  is  better  to  put  him  too  low  than  too  high. 
To  promote,  if  necessary,  is  an  agreeable  duty;  to  degrade 
is  a  hard  and  unpleasant  task.  A  new  t(;acher  will  do 
well  to  adopt  the  classification  of  his  jn-edecessor  as  a  tem- 
porary arrangement.  In  this  way  he  learns  the  ability  of 
each  j)upil  before  a  permanent  organization  is  made,  and 
saves  himself  from  hastily  making  any  changes  that  may 
turn  out  to  be  imprudent.  The  final  classification  should 
be  so  judicious  that  few  readjustments  have  to  be  made. 
Any  modifications  should  C(mie  only  from  promotions — it  is 
not  desirable  to  put  pupils  back  except  in  clear  cases  of  in- 
attention to  duty.     It  is  evident  that  the  organization  of  a 
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school  or  tho  clfissiHcutioii  of  th(!  pujiils,  is  a  ('oinpaivitivcly 
simple  matter  in  a  country  wlicic!  the  system  <»f  educa- 
tion is  marked  hy  uniformity.  When  theie  is  varitity  in 
the  coui's(;s  and  standards  f(»llo\ved  in  dilVerent  schools 
niucii  time  is  lost,  and  much  trouhh;  aiises  whenevei-  a 
change  of  teadiers  takes  place. 

Ungraded  Schools,  llural  schools  sufVer  nuidi  from 
frequent  changes  of  teachers  ami  from  the  emi»loyment  of 
those  who  have  little  expeiience.  There;  is  a  lack  of 
wholesome  competition  among  pupils  of  the  higher  classes, 
and  the  great  numl)(;r  of  lessons  to  be  taught  \}y  each 
teacher  is  a  sei'ious  drawback  to  effective  work.  These 
diHiculties  would  not  he  so  great  if  trustees  realized  the 
importance  of  securing  teachers  com[)(!tent  to  look  after  a 
number  of  classes  at  the  same  time,  and  to  inspire  pui)ils 
with  a  love  for  work.  Tt  recpiires  experience  to  learn  how 
to  keep  several  other  classes  profitably  engagcnl  while  a 
class  is  taught  a  lesson. 

A  new  teacher  should,  if  possil)le,  get  a  knowledge  of 
the  school  before  he  enters  upon  his  duti(!S.  The  number 
of  classes,  the  extent  of  the  course  taken  up,  the  discipline 
and  modes  of  teaching  of  previous  teachers,  tlu;  names  of 
the  pupils,  and  the  views  of  the  community,  are  matters 
that  may  be  ascertained  with  advantage,  liefore  he  enters 
the  school  his  plans  should  be  ready.  Nothing  im{)resses 
children  more  favorably  than  to  meet  a  new  teacher  who 
is  ready  for  his  duties.  The  first  day  is  of  great  import- 
ance. A  few  cheering  words  of  welcome  to  the  pupils, 
and  a  request  that  they  attend  to  certain  work  while  he 
temporarily  arranges  the  class«\s,  will  be  received  with 
favor.  There  must  be  no  disposition  shown  to  sj)eak 
dispaivigingly  of  his  predecessor's  woik.  "  How  do  you 
like  your  new  teacher  ? "  is  a  question  likely  to  be  asked 
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pupils  wIkmi  tli«*y  n'iicli  lioiiu-.      TIm;  t(!iicln'r  who  niakos  a 
good  inij»n'ssi()ii  (liu  fust  day  Inis  gaiiu^d  iiuu'li. 

N(j  t(;HclH'r  ciui  forcsoo  all  the  (HHkultii'M  with  which  ho 
will  hav(!  to  contend.  Hit  cannot  anticipate;  them  hy  any 
perfect  scheme  of  oi'gani/ation.  His  temporary  aiiango- 
ments  should  Im;  carefully  exanuned.  H(!  should  make  a 
thorough  study  of  his  pupils  individually  and  collectively. 
lie  should  find  out  their  attainiuents  in  the  difl'erent 
branches.  (Jenei-ally,  i-eading  and  ai'ithm(!tic  will  furnish 
a  safe  guidi;  in  estimating  the  ability  of  each  pupil.  It 
may  be  better  not  to  take  uj>  every  subject  on  tin;  pro- 
gramme until  the  pei'manent  organization  is  secured. 
Pupils  should  feel  from  th«;  bcgiiniing  that  they  have 
plenty  to  do.  A  teacher  who  has  to  take  several  days  to 
settle  down  to  work  does  not  know  the  (essential  elements 
of  school  management.  In  less  than  a  week  he  should 
understand  faiily  well  what  mtKlifications  are  desirable  in 
the  classification.  In  matters  of  oigani/.ation,  hints  from 
the  insiu'ctor  art!  always  valuable  to  the  beginner. 

Graded  Schools.  —(Jraded  schools  are  possible  only 
in  cititis,  towns  and  villages.  Desides  being  more 
economical  than  ungraded  schools,  they  have  several 
advantages  in  the  nuitter  of  etliciency.  They  an;  a 
saving  of  labor.  The  teacher  in  a  rural  school  has  from 
twenty  to  thirty  separatt;  classes  in  different  subjects  to 
look  after,  and  perhaps  only  five  (»r  ten  minutes  to  devote 
to  many  a  recitation.  He  finds  himself  largely  liu  ited  tf 
the  hearing  of  lessons.  Individual  instruction  i«  ^*  m 
almost  out  of  the  <|uestion  in  an  ungraded  school,  oi  ant 

of  the  number  of  lessons  to  be  tak(;n  each  day.       Tn(.     idual 
instruction  is   too  much   m^glected  in  graded  schools,  bu 
this  may  be  the  fault  of  the  teacher.     It  is  a  fact,  however, 
that    children  learu   more   by   class   than   by    individual 
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instruction.  Pupils  aro  Hoiuctiiruis  kept  back  in  a  "graded 
school,  and  aro  fofccd  to  *' inai-k  tiiiK;  "  until  tlio  dull  ones 
are  ready  to  advanct;.  This  is  a  result  of  bad  classifica- 
tion, and  not  a  fault  of  the  systein. 

In  a  well  ;,'rad('d  school  the  division  of  lalior  anion^ 
tlie  toachcu's  increases  their  skill.  The  teaching  is  superior. 
The  teacher  can  prepare  himself  betti^r  for  liis  work. 
There  is  more  ambition  among  the  pupils,  and  hence  a 
greater  desire  to  excel  and  secure;  promotion.  Among 
chihh'en  in  a  graded  .school  there  is  more  activity  to 
thiid<  and  observe  for  thcMiiselves.  IJetter  organization 
secures  better  disciplitie.  There  result  greater  regularity 
of  attendance,  nionr  punctuality,  blotter  order  and  more 
industry.  The  8Up(!riority  of  the  moral  training  given 
in  a  graded  school  is  clear  as  compart^il  with  what 
could  lie  given  in  ungraded  city  schools.  It  should 
not  be  foi'gotten  that  the  pupils  of  countiy  schools 
are  freed  from  many  of  the  evil  influences  of  those 
attending  city  schools.  The  country  boy,  in  spite 
of  the  disadvantages  of  his  school,  oft«Mi  surpasses  tlie 
city  boy.  This  fact  is  an  argument  in  favor  of  rural 
life,  but  not  in  favor  of  ungraded  schools.  It  too  often 
happens  that  too  much  assistance  is  given  to  pupils  in 
graded  schools.  In  rural  scliO(»ls  pupils  are  obliged  to 
depend  much  on  their  own  eflbrts,  and  those  who  succeed 
generally  acijuire  the  valuable  habit  of  .self-reliance.  Here, 
again,  defective  teaching  in  tlu;  grad(!d  school,  and  not  the 
organization,  is  at  fault.  It  is  evident  that  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  good  teaching,  good  disciplim;  and  good 
training,  the  graded  school  is  superior  to  the  ungraded 
one.  The  objections  to  be  guarded  against  are  :  Too  little 
individual  instruction,  too  much  ex{)lanation  to  pupils,  too 
much  uniformity,  and  too  great  a    tendency  to  sacrifice 
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the  intcrosts  of  hack  ward  children.  All  the  assumed 
advaiitaj^es  of  un«i;raded  schools  may  be  maintained  in 
graded  scIkjoIs,  and  the  noticeable  defects  of  the  latter  are 
not  necessarily  associated  with  the  system. 

On  "grounds  of  etliciency,  as  well  as  of  economy,  the 
sm)eriority  of  graded  over  ungraded  schools  is  admitted  by 
educationists  In  the  East(>rn  States  graded  schools  have 
been  ado{)ted  by  many  rural  districts.  Children  are  con- 
veyed at  the  expense  of  the  district  to  some  central  school 
in  a  village  or  town,  where  they  have  the  advant:iges  of  an 
imj)roved  classification.  In  the  evening  they  are  conveyed 
back  to  their  homes,  where  they  njtain  the  benefit  of 
parental  oversight  and  of  country  life. 

Number  of  Grades- — The  nundjer  of  classes  in  a 
school  will  depend  upon  the  number  of  pupils  and  the 
course  to  be  tiiken  up.  An  eight  years'  course  may  fairly 
represent  the  reijuirements  for  admission  to  a  High  School, 
and  therefore  a  Public  School  with  less  than  eight  teachers 
will  exhibit  defects  in  tlu;  matter  of  classification.  With 
ten  or  twelve  grades  in  a  school  the  opportunities  are  better 
for  meeting  tlu'  conditions  ari  ing  from  the  differences  in 
the  ability  of  pupils.  Sulxlivisions  of  the  more  element- 
ary grades  are  desirable  in  some  subjects  and  it  may  be 
necessary  to  make  promotions  in  the  junior  classes  every 
half-year.  A  year  at  least  under  tln^  same  teacher  is,  as  a 
'  rule,  essential  to  the  best  discijtline.  In  an  ungraded 
school  the  cuniculum  may  be  the  same  as  that  of  graded 
schools,  but,  for  obvious  reasons,  the  nui)d)er  of  classes 
should  be  less. 

It  follows  that  <'i  Public  School  which  is  so  large  as  to 
render  necessary  a  duplicatiim  (^f  classes,  is  not  free  from 
objections.  A  school,  ft)i'  instance,  that  has  two  senior 
fourth  book  classes,  doing  exactly  the  same  work,  presents 
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no  advantage  in  the  matter  of  organization,  as  compared 
with  one  where  there  is  a  single  class  taking  up  the  same 
part  of  the  curriculum.  The  latter  has  superior  advant- 
ages on  grounds  of  discipline.  Except  as  regards  economy, 
two  graded  schools  with  ten  teachers  each  are  preferable  to 
one  with  the  same  number  of  pupils  and  twenty  teachers. 
A  High  School  with  about  three  hundred  pupils,  under 
eight  or  ten  teachers,  is  sutHciently  large  for  goo<l  work. 
No  Principal  of  a  Higli  School  should  have  a  greater 
numV)er  of  pupils  than  he  can  become  acquainted  with. 
To  get  well  acquainted  with  his  pupils  he  must  tct'ich  every 
form  or  division  some  subject. 

Size  of  Classes- — The  size  of  classes  will  depend  upon 
the  ages  of  the  pupils,  the  subject  to  be  taught,  the  mode 
of  conducting  the  recitation,  and  the  skill  of  the  teacher. 
Young  children  are  best  taught  in  small  classes,  but  with 
advanced  pupils  larger  groups  are  essential  to  effective 
instruction.  A  class  should  never  be  so  large  as  to  make 
it  ditticult  to  retain  the  attention  of  the  pupils,  or  to  gauge 
the  progress  of  each. 

U(^ad.ing,  Latin,  etc.,  are  best  taught  in  groups  of  ten  or 
a  dozen.  A  much  larger  class  is  desirable  in  such 
subjects  as  history,  geogi'aphy,  grammar,  etc.  If  indi- 
vidual teaching  is  needed  little  can  })e  accomplished  in 
large  classes.  On  the  other  haiul,  emulation  and  enthusiam 
are  wanting  in  small  elass(>s  of  advanced  pupils.  If 
explanations  and  illustrations  constitute  tlu^  plan  of 
instruction,  there  is  a  loss  of  pow«;r  a^fl  time  in  tt^aehing 
a  few.  If  the  «juestion  method  is  adopted,  pu})ils  will  be 
overlook(»d  if  the  class  is  too  large. 

If  the  work  is  to  be  well  done,  only  a  very  skilful  teacher 
will  be  found  competent  to  manag(?  a  class  of  more  than 
forty  pupils.  In  some  subjects  the  number  should  be  less. 
11 
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When  a  class  is  too  Large  there  is  much  waste  of  energy. 
Much  time  is  lost  in  keeping  order.  Careless  pupils  count 
the  chances  of  escaping  detection,  and  only  some  of  the 
class  receive  the  benefits  of  the  teacher's  instruction.  A 
teacher  of  only  average  ability,  who  would  fail  with  a  class 
of  ft)rty,  may  do  good  work  with  a  class  of  twenty. 

High  Schools.— Ill  the  organization  of  High  Schools 
some  of  the  ditliculties  to  be  met  in  the  case  of  elementary 
schools  do  not  arise.  Other  ditliculties  have,  however,  to 
be  considered.  These  are  such  as  result  from  a  more  lad- 
vanced  curriculum,  an  increased  number  of  subjects,  and 
the  introduction  of  optional  courses  of  study  (»See  Course  of 
Study.)  The  division  of  the  work  among  the  members  of 
the  stall'  must  be  made  on  a  dillerent  basis,  and  the  special 
scholarship  ()f  each  teacher  has  to  be  considered. 

The  classification  of  the  pupils  should  depend  mainly  on 
their  knowledge  of  the  obligatoiy  subjects.  So  far  as  possible 
each  optional  subject  j)ursued  by  a  pupil  should  be  Ijegun 
where  it  is  prescribed  in  the  course.  As  this  is  not  always 
practicable,  j)upils  will  often  be  obliged  to  take  the  optional 
subjects  in  a  higher  or  in  a  lower  form  than  the  one  in  which 
they  are  classified.  \n  small  High  Schools  care  nmst  be 
taken  to  prevent  a  multij)licity  of  classes.  When  the  staflF 
is  large  valuai)le  improvements  in  the  classification  may  be 
made.  There  may  be  three  or  four  divisions  of  the  pupils 
in  each  of  the  lower  forms,  each  teacher  may  be  limited  in 
his  duties  to  fewer  subjects,  and  the  optional  subjects  may 
present  less  <litliculty  in  classification.  The  problem  of 
orgaiii/ing  a  High  School  is  often  a  complicated  one,  and 
its  solution  demands  much  executive  ability. 

Mixed  Classes. — Uoys  and  girls  are  generally  taught 
together  until  they  reach  the  High  School  stage.  In 
secondary  schools  co-education  prevails  in  Canada  and  in 
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the  United  States,  and  gains  ground  in  England.  In  Ger- 
many, and  especially  in  France,  it  has  not  met  with  favor. 
Economical  advantages  had  doubtless  most  weight  at  first 
in  placing  boys  and  girls  in  the  same  class.  Experience 
has  justified  this  departure  from  the  former  rule.  The 
objections  raised  against  mixed  schools  are  well  known. 
It  is  said  a  uniform  discipline  cannot  bo  administered ; 
that  girls  cannot  stand  the  same  strain  as  boys  ;  that  the 
courses  of  study  should  be  difli'rent ;  and  that  girls,  if 
taught  with  boys,  become  forward  and  self-assertive,  and 
lose  that  innate  modesty  and  delicacy  of  both  feeling  and 
action  which  should  characterize  the  female  sex.  In 
opposition  to  this,  it  is  held  that  discipline  is  better  in 
mixed  classes  ;  that  neither  boys  nor  girls  should  be  pressed 
with  work  beyond  their  physical  strength,  and  that  the 
principles  of  options  meets  this  objecti(m.  It  is,  moreover, 
contended  that  the  rudeness  of  boys  is  checked  and  the 
nervous  timidity  of  girls  is  lessened  by  means  of  co-educa- 
tion ;  that  the  character  of  boys  is  refined  ami  that  of  gills 
strengthened  by  the  S3'stem  ;  that  the  manneis  of  both  are 
improved  ;  and  that  the  traits  to  be  desired  in  either  sex 
cannot  be  cultivated  except  by  the  proper  association  of 
tiie  one  with  the  other. 

It  is  after  all  a  ciestion  of  judicious  management. 
Under  a  skilful  teacliM  cither  system  will  exhibit  good 
results,  A  man  who  is  lacking  in  character  and  in  powers" 
of  disci})line  will  do  more  hai'in  in  mixed  classes.  One 
who  has  the  «iualifications  of  a  scholarly  and  Chi'istian 
gentleman  will  have  greater  opportunities  for  good  in  an 
institution  where  co-education  is  estal)lished.  A  High 
School,  which  has  some  lady  teachers  of  high  attainments, 
and  such  acconnnodations  as  guard  the  intei'ests  of  dis- 
cipline, and  provide  ft>r  a  choice  of  options,  will   promote 
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most  effectively  the  intellectual  and  moral  training  of  both 
boys  and  girls,  if  the  system  of  co-education  is  carried  out 
in  most  of  the  classes. 

The  relative  merits  of  male  and  female  teachers  have 
been  nmch  discussed.  Objection  has  been  made  to  the 
custom  of  giving  gentlemen  higher  salaries  than  ladi<!s  for 
similar  {)ositions.  It  should  be  understood  that  "filling 
simihir  j)ositions  "  does  not  prove  that  there  is  no  difference 
between  the  training  given  by  a  man  and  that  given  by 
a  woman.  The  (juestion  has  its  economical  aspects,  and 
supply  and  demand,  rather  than  sentiment,  must  largely 
govern.  The  real  object  of  the  teacher's  work  is  often  lost 
sight  of  in  the  discussion.  To  im[)ai't  knowledge,  or  to 
prepare  pu})ils  for  examinations,  is  not  the  highest  aim  of 
the  educationist,  but  to  form  character.  In  some  positions 
a  lady's  influence  is  superior  for  this  purpose  to  that  of 
a  gentleman.  For  young  children  a  female  teacher  is 
assuredly  pr(;feraV)le.  In  the  case  of  giown-uj)  V)oys,  and 
even  of  girls,  some  valuable  characteristics  of  training  cann<jt 
be  secured  without  those  features  of  discipline  which  are 
exhibited  by  the  best  male  teachers.  It  should  also  be 
remembered  that  even  boys — and  certainly  gii'ls — are  im- 
proved by  having  in  the  High  School  one  or  more  female 
teachers.  A  great  mistake  is  made  in  su})j)Osing  a  girl 
should  go  to  an  institution  where  she  will  r(?ceive  instruc- 
tion only  from  ladies.  No  bettei-  kind  of  mental  and 
moral  development  can  l)e  secuied  by  a  young  woman 
than  that  which  she  may  gain  in  the  ordinary  High  School. 

Manifold  Classification.-  When  each  subj<'ct  taught 

in  a  school  foiins  an  independent  basis  of  t)rgani/ation,  the 
classification  is  termed  mmiifold.  It  has  the  advantage  of 
exactness  and  simplicity.  There  is  a  better  chanc(!  for 
progress  in  the  branches  adapted  to  the  individual  tastes. 
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On  tlie  other  luiiul,  it  pros«mt.s  onfeebled  motives  to  exer- 
tion in  those  subjects  where  a  pupil  is  weak.  Tt  h'ads  to 
"  lopsi(le(hiess."  It  rendei-s  necessary  a  rearran<]feiu(Mit  of 
the  ehisses  after  every  lesson,  and  in  a  graded  school  this 
would  cause  much  troul)le  and  disoi'der.  In  l)uildin<;s 
arran<jfed  and  schools  or<^ani/ed  on  the  Prussian  or  class- 
room plan,  the  manifold  (fft/nchronoiis)  system  of  classifica- 
tion has  some  advantages.  Tlie  benefits  do  not,  however, 
make  uj)  for  the  inconveniences  that  arise.  Much  time  is 
wastc^d,  and  the  i-eadjustments  cause  confusion  in  th(> 
work  of  teachers  and  pupils.  There;  is  i,'r«\it  ditliculty  in 
constructinj^  time-tables  to  suit  the  complex  system  of 
organization  that  is  produced,  and  there  is  no  satisfactory 
means  of  fixin<^  responsii)ility  as  re<j;ai-ds  discipline. 

Tn  rural  schools  the  principle  of  manifold  classification 
is  seldom  applied,  except  in  the  "(loublin<;-up  "  of  classes. 
It  may  also  hap}uMi  that  lari^e  pupils,  who  attend  only  a 
while  in  tlu;  winter,  are  behind  in  ^lannnai'  for  instance, 
thou<5h  faiily  well  on  in  arithmetic.  Such  pupils  u>ay  be 
fit  for  the  fourth  or  fifth  class  in  the  latter  subject,  but 
re(|uii'e  to  be  tau_i,'lit  with  the  third  class  in  the  former  sub- 
ject. \n  ordinary  j^fraded  s«-hools  such  readjustments  ai(! 
out  of  the  <|uestion.  Tn  llit^h  Schools  the  arifuments  are 
aj^ainst  the  manifold  classification,  except  in  so  far  as  con- 
cerns the  optional  brani'hcs.  For  example,  a  pupil  of  the 
third  form  may  take  physics  in  the  second  f(Uin  and  Latin 
and  Ixjtany  in  the  fiist  form. 

Single  Classification.  —The  formation  of  character, 
and  not  the  (Unelopmetit  of  individual  tastes,  is  the  work 
of  the;  teacher.  The  dilFeient  bi'anchcs  have  theii'  I'espec- 
tive  educational  values.  For  youn*^  childi-en  specializa- 
tion has  its  dangers.  To  prevent  the  undue  cultivation  of 
some  faculties   a  premium   should   not    be  given  to  liigh 
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rank  in  any  ono  dcpartniont.  Average  attaiinnents  should 
be  the  main  test  of  proinotioii.  No  subject  on  the  course 
shouhl  he  ne;,'lecte(l,  and  thci'efon;  a  niinimuni  standard  in 
each  subject  is  needed.  Physical  culture  is  important, 
and  then^fore  bodily  strenii^th  should  have  some  weij^ht  in 
classification.  Moral  education  is  of  prime  value,  and 
therefore  good  conduct  should  form  an  essential  factor  in 
the  advancement  of  pupils.  An  all-iound  education  is 
what  children  recjuire,  and  on  this  account  there  should  be 
a  graded  course  of  studies  for  each  form.  As  a  conse- 
(juence,  the  single  classification  is  the  prc^ferable  one  in  the 
organization  of  schools,  and  with  the  modifications  already 
mentioned  it  has  come  into  general  use. 

Division  of  Work. — With  a  stall'  of  two  or  more 
teachers  in  a  school  the  work  of  teaching  may  be  divided 
on  the  l)asis  of  subjects,  or  on  that  of  forms.  LTntil  pupils 
reach  tlie  High  School  the  latter  of  tlu^se  methods  should 
be  followed.  With  a  class  under  his  constant  conti'ol  the 
teacher  has  better  means  to  study  the  disposition  and 
ability  of  each  pupil  thati  he  could  have  if  his  attention 
were  divided  among  sevei-ai  classes.  In  the  case  of  young 
children  the  development  of  character  would  suffer  if  the 
responsil)ility  of  discij>liiie  w(M-e  divided.  In  elementary 
classes  it  does  not  follow  that  j)rofici(Micy  in  teaching  needs 
specialization.  'V\w  range  of  the  work  foi'  junior  pupils 
is  not  extensivj',  and  the  teacher  who,  for  instance, 
manages  science  well  may  l)e  e(|ually  successful  with 
arithmetic  or  literature.  In  graded  schools  thei-e  is  some 
tendency  towards  narrowing  the  t(sicher.  If  the  sole 
business  of  a  teacher  were  to  give  instruction  in  one  sub- 
ject, as  arithmetic  or  granunar,  this  narrowness  would  be 
intensified.  The  growth  of  a  child  does  not  depend  ex- 
clusively upon  proficiency  in  the  branches  of  study.     The 
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most  potent  factor  in  tlie  truo  devolopnipnt  of  the  child  is 
lh(3  i)ersonality  of  the  teaclier.  InteHectual  and  moral 
f^rowth  is  retarded  if,  in  tlie  case  of  a  young  j»uj)il,  a  new 
personality  meets  him  in  every  recitation. 

"They  would  leooiiiiiieml  thiit  tlie  speciiili/iition  of  teachers 
work  shouhl  not  be  attempted  l>efoie  the  seventh  or  eiifhtli  year  of 
the  elementary  sehool,  and  in  not  niort!  tlian  one  or  two  studies 
then.  In  tlie  secondary  sclujol  it  is  expected  that  a  toaclier  will 
teach  one,  or  at  most,  two  branches.  In  the  elementary  school,  for 
at  least  six  years,  it  is  better  on  llie  whole  to  have  eacli  teacher 
instruct  his  pupils  in  all  the  branches  that  they  study,  for  the 
reason  that  only  in  this  way  can  he  liold  an  even  pressure  on  the 
requirements  of  work,  correlating  it  in  sucii  a  manner  that  no  one 
study  absorbs  undue  attention.  In  this  way  the  pujjils  prepare  all 
their  lessons  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  same  teacher,  and 
by  their  recitations  show  what  defects  of  methods  of  study  tiiere 
have  i)een  in  the  preparation." — lii i>(>rt  of  tin  C<.)niiiit/fe  of  Fi/tt^en. 

In  the  lower  forms  of  a  iiigh  School  pupils  should 
receive  their  instruction  from  ordv  a  few  teachers.  To 
divide  the  subjects  taken  u[)  among  four  or  five  teachers 
is  too  sudden  a  change  of  method  from  that  pr«niously 
pursued.  When  pupils  have  been  a  year  or  two  in  a 
High  School,  discipline  itself  will  justify  modifications  of 
ort'ani/.ation.  Thev  get  more  hicadth  of  view  from  contact 
with  dilFerent  minds.  The  best  teachers  must  l)e8j)ecialists 
in  their  respective  departments.  No  one  person  can  suc- 
cessfully instruct  pupils  in  all  the  advanced  work  of 
secondary  schof)ls.  In  the  case  of  university  students  it 
is  well  known  that  a  high  standard  can  be  attained  otdy 
by  means  of  a  large  number  of  professors,  each  of  whom 
has  made  a  speci.dty  of  his  own  tlepartment. 

Promotions. — Promotions  should  be  made  at  regular 
periods,  and  generally  at  the  same  time  for  all  the  forms 
of  a  school.  E.\c(»pt  for  the  lowest  classes,  once  a  year  is 
often  enough  to  make  regular  transfers  from  one  class  to 
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another.  Promotions  at  irregular  peiiixls  disarrange  the 
work,  lead  to  confusion,  and  show  weakness  of  organiza- 
tion. A  teacher  should,  however,  advance  pupils  any 
time  during  the  term,  if  their  attainments  warrant  such 
promotion.  In  a  well-classified  school  it  will  be  a  rare 
occurnmce  to  find  a  scholar  who  will  suffer  by  remaining 
till  the  proper  time  for  promotion. 

Attainments  and  application  should  decide  whether  or 
not  a  pupil  is  fit  to  enter  a  higher  class.  It  may  be  well 
in  some  cases  to  make  conditional  |)romoti(ms.  The  teacher 
is  in  a  better  position  than  any  other  person  to  judge  what 
promotions  should  be  made.  His  knowledge  of  the  class 
should  be  so  definite  that,  a|)art  from  the  records  he  has 
kept,  he  should  ho  al>l(;  to  say  who  are  ready  to  enter  the 
next  form.  The  oral  tests  which  go<Kl  teaching  i-enders 
necc^ssary,  and  the  written  examinations  (Chapter  XVI.) 
which  {!»■  inseparable  from  the  best  instruction,  will 
furnish  him  with  more  relia'.)le  data  for  deciding  upon  the 
respective  standing  of  pupils  than  can  be  secured  in  any 
othei*  way.  Circumstances  render  it  ess(»ntial  in  some 
schools  that  the  n^ults  of  a  final  examination  should 
form  an  important  factor  in  determining  promotions.  It 
is  better  for  the  teacher  that  he  should  not  beai-  the  full 
responsibility  of  making  piomotions  in  the  higher  classes. 
At  the  same  time,  any  system  of  examinations  which 
hampers  the  teacher  in  the  oigani/ation  of  his  school  is 
unsound  in  principle  and  troublesome  in  practice. 


KEKERKNCl'X 

//rtrm.— Report  f».r  1891  2,  jiii^'cs  001  (j:»;. 

Landoii. — Teaching  and  (,'lass  Maiiagoinciit,  (yliaptor  VII. 

Fitrh. — Lectures  on  Teaching,  Chapter  IL 

Wdls.  — ( J  radeil  Schools. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


SCHOOL    PROGRAMMES. 


Prescribed  Courses.     Tn  Ji  wcll-oi-^'aui/cd  school  a 

prcsciihod  course  of  study  is  pursued  by  the  pupils  of  each 
class.  Classification  \\(»ul(l  he  iuijtossihle  if  each  pupil 
were  pei'niitted  to  select  his  own  hramhes  of  instruction. 
Kducalionists  are  fairly  wc^ll  ai;reed  re<,Mrdint,'  those  sub- 
jects which,  in  the  hands  of  the  teachei',  constitute  the 
principal  instruments  for  training  the  faculties  of  scholais. 
Thei'e  are  certain  branches  of  knowhnlge  that  should 
receive  sol(»  attention  befoi-e  pupils  are  admitted  to  a  High 
School,  and  certain  other  branches  that  should  not  be 
taken  up  until  the  University  is  reached.  The  cuiriculum 
prescribed  should  be  one  that  has  received  the  apjtroval 
of  those  who  are  competent  tf>  determim'  the  relative  value 
of  dillerent  subjects  in  tlui  process  of  mental  development. 
To  leave  the  course  of  study  t(»  each  teacher,  oi'  to  each 
IJoanl  of  Trustees,  is  to  ignore  the  conclusions  that  have 
been  I'eached  by  vhose  who  ha\c  mad(^  a  study  of  the 
scienci^  of  education.  A  delinitc  and  weljconsidered 
scheme  of  study  is  a  great  lu'lp  to  trustees,  teachers  and 
inspectei's.  Tt  promotes  systematic  woi'k,  furnishes  oppor- 
tunities for  compaiing  results,  pi-events  the  intro(lucti«»n 
of  "fads"  or  injudicious  pr(»graumies,  and  secures  better 
skill  in  teaching.     (See  Coui'se  of  Study  in  Appendix.) 

Hducational  Values. — At  one  time  it  was  supj)osed 
that   reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  formed  a  course;  of 
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stuci^  sufficiently  coniprohcnsivo  foi*  all  who  did  not 
aspire  to  a  scjcondary  education.  \t  w.-is  also  lu'ld  that 
only  classics  and  iiiath(nnati(;s  had  much  \alu(^  as  iiistru- 
nionts  of  hij^luM'  culture.  Scientists  have  for  soni(!  time 
proclaiuK^d  that  their  (le[)ai-tment  is  of  e(|ual  worth  in 
mental  d(!veloj)mont,  and  that  tlu;  utilitarian  sid«^  of 
education  has  not  received  due  attention.  I''i-ench  and 
(rerman  have,  of  late  years,  j^ained  a  prominent  place  in 
courses  of  study.  I']n<;lish  is  now  ^^enerally  acknowled<^ed 
to  be  inferior  to  no  subject  on  the  pi'oi;iiunme  in  its 
importance  to  all  class(!s  of  students.  The  advocates 
of  the  various  di^partnuMits  have  not  yet  settled  their 
diffei-ences  of  opinion.  The  conclusions  reached  in  their 
report  by  the  "  Conunittee  of  Ten,"  that  all  subjects  have 
erjual  educational  value,  have  not  met  with  ^tniei'al  accept- 
ance. The  minority  view  meets  with  <^reatei'  favor  amonj^ 
those  who  have  lead  that  valual)le  document.  The  mem- 
ber who  constituted  the  minority  says  : 

"  I  cannot  endorse  expressions  that  appear  to  sanction  that  the 
choice  of  subjects  in  secondary  scliools  may  he  a  matter  of  compara- 
tive indiU'erence All  sucli  statements  are  based  upon 

the  theorj'  thai,  for  the  purpose  of  general  education,  one  subject 
is  as  good  as  anothei' — a  theory  which  appears  to  me  to  ignore 
philosophy,  psychology,  and  science  of  education." 

It  is  useless  to  debati^  the  relative  value  of  mathematics 
and  science,  science  and  lan^ua;j;e,  oi-  lani^uai^e  and  history. 
No  one  of  the  great  depai-tments  ^}i  study  should  be 
slighted  in  deciding  upon  a  curriculum.  What  subjects  a 
student  should  take  up  will  de[)end  largel}'  upon  tln^  kind 
of  training  he  most  needs  to  deveh)p  his  higln'r  manlnKxl. 
This  will,  in  all  cases,  call  for  breadth  of  stu<ly  and  con- 
centration of  purpose.  Thos(^  brancluvs  are  most  service- 
able tt)  the  student  that  reflect  in  his  consciousness  the 
widest  realm  of  thoujjcht  and  usefulness. 
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Co-ordination    of    Studies.  — Mcut.il    (IcvrlojMin'ut 

r«'(|uin's  that  «>fU'li  suhjcct  of  tlio  curricuhim  should  ht* 
taken  up  in  its  proiH^r  ordci*.  Thcfc  is  no  pi-opcr  iiit«d- 
lectual  ^I'owth  that  doos  not  sccurt'!  hai  inoniousdevclop- 
incnt.  Co-ordination  of  studios  is  the  piocess  of  iji'oupint; 
sul)j(!cts  that  arc  chisoly  nrhitod.  It  rcco^ni/.t's  that  each 
hranch  of  knowhidj^o  has  its  special  vahu?  when  viewed  in 
connection  with  all  other  branches.  Co-(»i(lination  assumes 
that  human  culture  camiot  1m>  fully  promoted  if  each 
departnujnt,  or  sul)-depai'tment,  is  not  connnenced  and 
cai'iied  on  in  accordance  with  its  educational  value. 

Correlation  of  Studies- — ^Unity  should  hav«^  its  place 
in  the  course  of  study  prescribed.  Every  d<;j)ariment  of 
knowled;<<'  has  its  relations  to  all  other  departments.  To 
roco<,'ni/e  tlu^  j)roper  relations  of  diirei-ent  blanches  is  an 
im})ortant  educational  problem.  Th«^  value  of  accpiired 
knowledj^e  is  i^'reatly  increased  when  the  necessary  bear- 
ings it  sustains  to  tJtluM'  fields  of  expeiience  are  cleai'ly 
understood.  Each  study  is  fi'a<,'mentary  l)y  itself,  and 
should  be  pi'o))erlv  blended  with  everv  othei'  studv.  Not 
onlv  each  lesson  and  the  couise  in  each  subject,  l)ut  the 
entii'c  cui'riculum,  must  be  marked  by  unity.  If  subjects  are 
jtroperly  tau<^ht,  the  correlation  of  studic^s  is  a  necessity. 
Aritinnetic  cannot  be  fully  undei'stood  if  alii[el)i-a  is 
ij^noreil.  Chemistiy  calls  foi-  certain  kn(>wledge  of  phy- 
sics. History  is  inseparably  connected  with  geoi^raphy 
and  literature.  Neither  language  noi'  science  can  be 
thoroujjjhly  mastert^d  without  some  trainiiii;  in  mathema- 
tics. Correlation,  therefoie,  assi<fns  each  subject  such  a 
place  in  the  curi'iculum  as  will  help  to  briiii^  to  \  iew  its 
universal  relations.  It  is  a  populai-  theory  that  too  many 
subjects  ai'e  taken  uj»  in  schools.  The  imj>ression  may  be, 
in    some  respects,   well-founded;    but    too  often    it    shows 
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i<j;ii()i'iiiic('  of  tli<'  s('i«>iic(»  of  ('(luciition.  Thor"ou<;liii«'ss  is 
(l(>sir;il)l(>,  l)iit.  litnitatioii  to  it  iihitow  ciii'i'iculuiii  (|o<>s  not 
j^uuiJiiitc*'  tliorou^'lmcss.  Tn  i('(|uii('  a  child  to  ^ivc  undi- 
vided uttcntioii  to  two  oi-  tlirrc  suhjccts  is  im|»os.sil)lo. 
r>f'foi»'  Ji  pupil  rcaclins  tlic  lli;;li  Sdiuol  iiis  ititclN'ctual 
apjM'tite  will  not  l)(i  satisfied  with  any  naifow  lanj^e  of 
knowledi^'e.  To  master  one  subject  at  a  time  is  a  peda- 
<^o<^ieal  aitsurdity. 

*'  Com  /(if  ion  ami  Coonfinnfinn. — 'I'lic  iloctriiif  of  co  iniliiiiit  ion 
proposes  to  arruii;,'*'  tlic  various  stmlifs  of  tlic  sdiool  coiirst^s  along 
t  wo  <!!•  (lire*' pretty  (liHtinct  lines,  making  as  t'reijuent  conneetions 
as  possilde  l)etween  the  Heparate  lines,  ami  keeping  the  work  of 
eaeh  line  in  close  toneh  witii  that  of  the  other  lines,  so  that  the 
rate  of  piogr«'ss  shall  he  iniiform  in  all  ilepartments  of  instrnction. 
The  lines  of  stinly  aie  to  i>e  so  lirmly  united  that  the  Hnal  outcome 
shall  lie  a  consistcMit  whole  of  thoroughly  assimilatetl  knowledge  iu 
the  mind  of  the  pupil. 

"One  line  of  studies  will  consist  of  history,  literature,  and 
kindred  sulijerts.  This  line  is  concerned  with  the  works  and 
thoughts  of  man,  and  may  lie  called  huniiinistie. 

"  Another  line  will  (jonsist  of  s<!ientifi(!  studies,  hoth  physical  and 
hiological,  and  will  include  geography  and  kindred  Hnl>je(;tH. 

"  A  third  line,  in  some  respects  aulioi'dinate  to  the  other  two,  l)ut 
in  the  main  cctordinate.  will  he  made  up  (»f  mathematics  and 
closely -related  suhjccts. 

"  Thi!  formal  studies,  reading,  spelling,  writing,  drawing,  and  so 
on,  will  Ih>  leadily  united  with  the  first  and  second  lines  without 
nuiking  a  distinct  group.  The  ethical  aspect  or  purpose  of  educa- 
tion will  he  provided  for  in  the!  humanistic  lines  of  studies,  and  the 
piactical,  husiness  aspect  will  reieivc  all  ni-cessary  attention  in 
c<)nnectioi'.  with  the  .scientific  and  mathematical  lines,"  —  I'li/nnm. 

"The  good  teachei-  .seeks  to  give  eaeh  class  of  faculty  a  fair 
chance  of  tlevelopment.  He  knows  that  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
niiue  with  certainty,  very  early  in  a  scholar's  career,  what  is  the 
s|>eeial  department  in  which  he  is  likely  to  achieve  excellence.  Nor 
is  it  at  all  necessary  that  you  should  know  this  too  early.  It  has 
often  been  said  that  the  i«leally-educated  nuui  is  one  who  knows 
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Bomething  of  mimy  Hubji'cts,  und  a  ^notl  deal  «»f  one  suhjcct.  You 
art!  safi',  tliciTfoie,  in  fiisliiouing  a  somewhat  coinitreliensivi'  ('(unMe, 
HO  lon^'  aH  there  is  unity  in  it  ;  ami  in  making  c-«'rtain  eh-nientH 
eompnlsory  on  all  scholarH,  reserving  alternativeH  ami  volnntary 
ehoiee  to  the  latei'  stageH  of  the  school  life.  You  thus  east  y<»ur 
net  over  a  wider  area,  ami  prepar*;  yourself  to  welcome  a  greater 
variety  of  abilities  ami  a|»tilii(les.  You  have  fewer  niimls  to  stag- 
nate in  apatiiy  ami  imliflerenee,  ami  you  discoina^e  the  tendemy 
to  attaeh  an  exaggerated  value  to  partieular  sul>jects,  and  to  imlulge 
in  the  idle  hoast  of  learned  ignorance.  And  if  this  he  done,  then 
when  the  time  conies  for  specializing,  and  y(un'  pupil  ccMnes  within 
sight  of  the  university  or  of  the  husiness  of  life,  you  will  l>e  in  a 
better  position  to  determine  in  what  direction  and  for  wiiat  reason 
he  will  do  well  to  direct  his  energies  in  u  particular  channel." — 
Filrh. 

Concentration  of  Studies.— To  teach  uny  sul)jt'ci 

well  (Icniunds  (Icfiuitciu'ss  of  aim.  Tlu!  Ix-st  nn'thods  of 
instruction  cannot  Ik;  .secured  witliout  concentration. 
Attention  to  one  .suliject  at  a  time  is  a  souiul  maxim  in 
education.  Tf  j^rammai',  reading  of  gi'ometry  is  the  sul)j«'ct 
to  be  taught,  philology,  iittu-ature  oi'  alge})ra  siiould  not 
take  its  phice.  Tlie  thought  sliouid  he  fixed,  however,  on 
all  tlu!  relations  of  the  subject,  and  so  fai-  as  may  be 
recjuinid  other  subjects  must  In;  brought  in  to  mastisr  the 
one  under  consideration.  In  teaching  history,  for  instanc»', 
references  to  geography,  literature  and  civil  polity  nuiy  lie 
essential.  At  the  same  time  it  does  not  folhjw  that  all  re- 
lated subjects  are  entitled  to  the  same  position  in  the  course;. 
The  problem  of  concentration  is  not  at  variance  with 
tliat  of  enriching  the  course;  of  study.  As  human  know- 
ledge increases,  the  interrelated  facts  and  forces  connected 
with  intellectual  ami  moral  <ie\('lopment  increase  in 
number.  In  the  curriculum  of  secondary  schools,  and  in 
that  of  elementary  schools  to  a  greater  extent,  a  iv\w 
subjects    should    form   the   course  of    instruction.        Any 
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related  suhjepts  that  ure  prescribed  sliould  liavi?  their 
value,  mainly  on  account  of  the  aid  they  furnish  in  giving 
instruction  in  the  princi[)al  suhjc'cts  of  the  course. 

Fixed  Courses.— Ther(!  are  some  hi-anches  of  know- 
ledge that  every  person  should  know  something  al»out. 
Reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  have  long  held  pre-emin- 
ence as  the  foundation  subjects  of  an  elementary  education. 
If  the  accjuisition  of  knowledge  is  essential  to  mental 
development,  it  follows  that  an  extensive  field  is  ii-_v.!ssil)le 
to  the  pupil  who  has  gained  an  ae<|uaintance  with  the 
three  "  li's,"  The  elements  of  natuial  science  necessarily 
come  within  the  giasp  of  eveiy  observing  mind,  and 
liistory,  geography,  litei'ature,  composition,  grammar, 
drawing,  bookktvping,  etc.,  demand  I'ccognitioM  as  obli- 
gatory subjects  of  instruction.  (See  Public  School  Ctiurse 
of  Study.) 

It  is  evid«'nt  that  up  to  the  riMjuirements  tor  admission 
to  the  High  School,  only  !»,  few  sulijects  sliould  be  pri;- 
Rcribed.  Every  branch  of  the  ti.xed  courst;  slhtuld  lie  ititi'o- 
duced  at  that  period  in  the  life  of  the  pu|)il  which  is 
warranted  by  the  laws  of  intellectual  giowili.  So  long 
as  the  aim  is  t<j  secui'e  general  culture,  obligato»y  subjects 
must  be  assigned.  Jt  uviy  be  that  a  choice  of  subjects  along 
the  sanu^  lines  should  bc^  jK'iinitted  in  secondary  schools, 
but  the  leading  features  of  an  apjii'oV(Hl,  fixed  course  should 
be  adhered  to  until  admission  is  gaine(l  to  the  university; 
and  even  then  specialization  should  not  allow  any  iiegleet 
of  those  departments  with  which  thegeiier.il  scholai' should 
be  familial'.  There  is  danger  of  narrttwness  if  special 
coui'ses  are  permitted  to  be  taken  up  at  to(»  early  a  stage. 
What  th(!  country  needs  is  n<tt  so  much  a  lai-ge  innnber  of 
specialists,  a-;  an  increased  number  of  p(?rsons  with  broad 
wholarship  md  caj)acities  for  usefulness. 
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Optional  Subjects. — The  reiiuirements  for  iidinission 
toa  Hi^'h  School  si u)U Id  fill hfaot'  no  optional  subjects.  The 
special  conditions  of  the  coniiiiunity  may  perhaps  justify 
some  provision  for  instruction  in  tlu;  elements  of  aj^ricul- 
ture,  iiavi<,'atioii,  or  the  mechanical  pursuits.  The  Public 
School  is  not  however  desii^ned  to  fit  pupils  for  particular 
callin<^s,  and  therefore  the  best  instruments  of  culture 
siiould  constitute  the  pro<,'raiiime  to  be  taken  up.  In  the 
lower  forms  of  the  Jli^h  Scli(»ol  a  few  optiims  may  be  intro- 
duced to  meet  the  demands  of  pupils  who  aim  for  a  more 
advanced  course.  For  entrance^  to  a  Univ(!rsity  a  fixed 
course,  with  some  choice;  of  options,  should  be  prescril)ed. 
(See  Courses  for  Matriculation.)  in  the  last  years  of  his 
University  career,  and  esjuiciaiiy  in  a  post-^'iaduate  course, 
a  student  should  be  allowed  a  wide  ran<^e  of  options. 

Bifurcation.  This  is  a  term  used  to  indicate  the  divi- 
sion of  the  school  into  two  or  more  branches,  accordin;^  to 
the  special  bent  or  probable  destiny  of  the  scholars.  In 
tliis  country,  wliev»;  the  educational  system  recognizes  no 
class  distinctions,  those  wh(»  may  occupy  very  (liferent 
positions  are  trained  side  bv  side.  Tlui  re(|uirenients  for 
admission  to  the  Ili^h  School  should  be  determined,  not  so 
much  to  meet  the  interests  (if  pupils  who  desire;  to  oi)tain 
a  secondary  education,  as  to  "^ive  proper  direction  to  the 
studi«'s  (tf  that  lart^er  class  of  pupils  who  never  enter  a 
Tli<^li  School.  Ill  like  manner,  th«'  curriculum  for  matricu- 
lation must  have  in  \  iew  the  ell'ect  <»n  the  course  of  Hi,i;h 
School  pupils  generally,  rather  than  the  wants  of  the  small 
number  wlu)  iMiter  the  University.  No  curriculum  can  be 
defended  that  dues  not  (1)  inspire  students  with  a  desire 
to  reach  the  hii^hest  ruiii^  in  the  educati»tnal  ladder, 
(2)  furnish  them  with  sound  intellectual  and  moral  train- 
ing, slu)uld  they  fail  t<J  reach  the  object  of  their  ambition, 
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and  (3)  render  it  reasonably  probable  that  the  education 
received  will  ))e  practical  no  rnattj^r  what  course  is  followed 
in  life. 

The  system  of  fixed  and  optional  courses  (See  Courses 
of  Study)  in  the  High  School  prograinnie  meets  fairly  well 
the  aims  and  possibilities  of  all  classes  of  students,  hifur- 
cation  makes  provision  in  the  same  school  for  pupils  who 
desire  to  pursue  a  classical,  a  scientific,  or  a  conunercial 
course.  On  economical  grounds,  such  an  arratiginnent 
evidently  has  great  advantages.  Tn  the  formation  of 
character,  tin;  boy  who  intends  to  enter  a  University  will 
be  benetit(!d  by  coming  in  contact  with  those  who  are  to 
become  mechanics  or  merchants.  (Jrammar,  algebra,  his- 
tory and  every  other  subject  should  be  taught  in  tl..;  same 
way  to  all  students,  no  matter  what  calling  they  are  to 
follow  oi-  how  fa!'  they  are  to  lontinue  the  course. 

*'  The  Coiiunitteo  of  Te:i  uiiaiiiinously  agree  with  the  Conferences 
{am  to  ({ucstion  7  submitted.)  Ninety-eight  teacliers,  intinuitely 
cjmncrnvt]  eitlier  witii  tin-  luitual  work  of  Anu-rican  souonilary 
Bchools,  OI'  with  the  resultH  of  that  work  as  tliey  appear  in  sstndentM 
who  come  to  college,  unaniinonsly  declare  that  every  Huhject  whicli 
is  tau^lit  at  all  in  a  secondary  scliool  should  l)e  taiigiit  in  the  same 
way  and  to  the  same  extent  to  every  puj-.il,  so  long  as  he  jjunsnes  it, 
no  hiatlcr  wiia)  the  |»rol)al)lc  destination  of  the  pupil  may  ')e,  or  at 
what  point  his  eilucalion  is  to  cease.  Thus,  for  all  pupils  who 
Htndy  I^itii',  (»r  hi.story,  or  algehr-a,  for  example,  the  allotment  of 
fim/'  and  the  method  of  instruction  in  a  given  school  sliouhl  lie  the 
same  year  In'  year.  Not  tliat  all  the  pupils  slu)uld  pursue  every 
subj<xt  inr  the  sauu'  nund»er  <»f  years  ;  hut  so  long  as  they  do 
p«>K!Hie  i-t,  they  should  all  Itc  trinited  alike." — Ji'i  purf  of  I  In  Com  miff  n: 
o/  Tni. 

The  Daily  Programme.  -System  is  necessary  in  the 
arrangeiii'iit  of  the  duties  of  each  day.  A  good  teacher 
always  lias  a  <;arefully  pre{)ar(>d  jn'ogianime,  in  whii'h  the 
l#)Bes  and  subjects  of  recitation  antl  study  are  well  defined. 
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Roguliif  hal)its  HI  '  not  cultivjitcd  it"  the  work  of  «';i('li  day 
is  taken  u|)  in  some  liap-lia/ard  or  desultory  way.  A 
good  tiinc-tablc,  carefully  followed,  makes  \\w  teaclier 
systematic  in  his  woik,  aM<l  j»rev<'n(s  fiietion  and  iri'egu- 
hir'ity.  ft  makes  the  pupils  als»»  systematic  in  tlie  per- 
formance <»f  their  (hities.  and  induces  them  to  prepare  their 
lessons  tlie  better  for  each  day.  When  a  good  progiannne 
is  ol)sei've<l  there  is  nf)  time  lost,  th(^  devel<»pment  is  har- 
monious, and  all  jari'ing  or  discoid  of  conHicting  classes 
is  avoided.  It  is  evident  no  one  ])rogiamme  will  l>e 
suitcfl  for  all  schools  of  the  same  kind  ov  grade,  hut  then^ 
are  ceilaiii  general  priiici|»Ies  that  should  he  recognized  in 
the  coiistiuctioti  of  time-tal)l«  i. 

A  definite  lime  sliould  he  fixed  for  each  class  recitation, 
for  wavy  intermission,  for  short  perio<ls  of  lelaxation,  and 
foi'  study.  Tilt!  time  to  he  occupicsd  with  a  lesion  will 
dejHMid  upon  tin;  subject  and  the  ag«^  of  the  pupils.  Young 
childicn  will  not  recjuire  lessons  more  than  ten  or  fift<(HMi 
minutes  at  a  time,  llalf-hour  recitations  will  answer  the 
moi'eadvanccHJ  classes.  'rhree-(|uarte"sof  an  hour  will  gener- 
ally meet  the  conditions  of  Jligh  School  pupils.  All 
studies  should  have  theii-  propoilionatc;  shart;  of  attention, 
and  tlu!  claims  of  no  puj)ils  should  l>c  overlooked.  There 
should  he,  as  far  as  possible,  a  due  altei'nation  of  study 
hours  and  recitations.  The  altei-uation  of  subjects  should 
secure  th<'  restful  ellbi't  which  a  change  in  study  allbrds. 
A  le.s.son  in  arithmetic,  for  instance,  might  be  followed  by 
one  in  reading,  and  that  again  by  one  in  chemistry.  The 
morning  suljjects  should  be  those  of  aci|uisition,  and  such 
as  re(juii't»  concentration  of  mind  and  a  fresh  and  i)right 
intellect.  The  afternoon  subjects  might  be  exercises  of 
reproduction,  or  those  requiring  manual  <lexterity  or 
atlbi'ding  KilaxHtion.  Tlie  oi-der  of  subjects  shoul(i  be,  as 
i8  - 
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nearly  as  p<»Hsil)l<%  tlie  same  for  each  day,  and  for  young 
pupils  the  l(\ssi)ns  in  each  suUji'ct  should  bo  tak«Mi  up  with 
greater  frecjuency  than  for  older  ones.  Provision  should 
he.  made  so  that  any  rt^tnarks  the  teacher  has  to  make  to 
the  school  or  any  reproof  that  has  to  Im^  a(hninistered  may 
not  disturb  the  recitations.  Some  ile.xibilitv  in  t' '*  time- 
table  is  often  valuabhs  and  when  the  pupils  are  taught  by 
only  one  teacher  this  is  readily  secured.  In  a  High  School, 
wh(?re  tlie  work  is  divided  among  the  staff  on  the  basis  of 
departnients,  flexibility  is  not  easily  ol)tained,  except  in  so 
far  as  will  l)e  j)racticable  b}'  two  or  more  of  a  t(;acher's 
subjects  for  the  same  class  being  taken  in  succ«'ssion.  In 
providing  a  daily  programme  a  temporary  time-tal)le  is 
often  desirable.  The  programme  of  the;  previous  term 
may  answer  this  purpo.se.  Fre(|uent  changes  are  ol)jt'ction- 
able.  A  permanent  time-table,  affording  some  elasticity, 
should  be  devised  without  much  delav.  In  a  well-or;;!inized 
school,  unless  the  curriculum  has  l>een  altered,  the  main 
features  of  the  daily  programme  should  shf)w  litth^  modifi- 
cation from  year  to  year. 

Time-tables  for  Ungraded  Schools.— In  a  rural 

school  with  only  one  teacher,  and  with  [)Upils  who  vary  in 
their  attaiinnents  fr«)m  first  to  fifth  book  classes,  the 
construction  of  a  good  time-table  is  no  simple  problem. 
Besides  five  or  six  classes  in  reading,  there  may  be 
three  in  arithmetic,  tln'ee  in  geography,  three  in  granmiar 
and  composition,  three  in  writing,  two  in  drawing,  two 
in  history,  two  in  literature,  one  in  algebra,  one  in 
geometry,  one  in  physiology,  one  in  bookkeeping,  etc. 
Short  recitations  beconu;  a  necessity,  even  for  the  ad- 
vanced classes,  and  unless  wise  provision  is  made  for  seat 
work,  comparatively  little  can  be  accomplished. 
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"  Until  rocently  the  teacher  gave  little  attention  to  this  point  ; 
thinking  that  teacliing  is  hearing  the  recitation,  lie  h-ft  [lupils  to 
sliift  for  tiienisehes  wljile  out  of  it.  Hut  now  we  understand  tliat 
the  teacher  shows  at  least  as  niucli  skill,  and  serves  the  pupil  as 
elheiently,  in  providing  eniploynient  as  in  hearing  the  lesson.  So 
that  «  hat  tile  pupils  are  to  acrnniplisli  during  study  time  must  he 
as  detiuitcly  put  in  the  programme  as  tiie  topir  of  recitation."  — 
To)>i}>kins. 

The  timet;il»lo  must  show  not  only  liow  the  teacher 
is  ern|)loy<'(l.  but  how  the  pupils  of  each  class  should 
he  occupied  I'arinij  each  [)erio«l  of  the  school  day.  F'or 
instance,  if  sonje  of  the  junior  classes  receive  readin<^ 
lessons  aftei'  the  openinj^  exercises,  the  more  advancc^d 
pupils  may  he  expected,  at  the  same  time,  to  .solve  problems 
in  arithnu'tic.  A  class  in  grammar  may  stu«ly  the  l(»sson 
for  five  or  ten  minutes  before  beini;  taught,  while  )»upils 
in  the  second  book  are  instruct*^!  in  elementary  ireography. 
The  fifth  book  literature  may  be  taken  up  while  the  pupils 
of  the  foui'th  Iwtok  are  pi-epaiing  their  work  for  tin*  ne.xt 
lesson  period.  It  is  possible  to  take  a  junior  class  for  live 
minutes  in  arithmetic  durini,'  an  interval  in  a  n;citation 
that  aris<'s  when  the  pupils  are  .solvinj^  a  problem.  It 
may  happen  that  tiie  teacher  secures  a  f«^w  minutes  for 
anoth«>r  class  while  he  waits  to  have  a  short  exercise 
written  by  the  <'lass  in  history  or  ''rannnar.  Such  c^xpedi- 
ents  are  well  known  to  teachers  of  rural  .schools.  To  keep 
all  pupils  profitably  e»irra^ed,  so  jis  to  ne<,'lect  no  class,  will 
tax  th.^  skill  of  the  youn;^  teacher.  Flexibility  in  the 
daily  pro<;ramine  becomes  es.sential.  The  oi-de?'  (tf  the  exer- 
cises \v'\\\  be  more  easily  followed  than  the  exact  time.  If 
a  class  should  have  to  be  omitted  at  the  re<;»ular  tiine,  it 
may  be  taken  up  durinji;  some  interval  that  can  be  spared 
from  some  other  les.son.  Pupils  should  never  hav*-  the 
impre.ssiou  that  a  lesson  may  probably  be  i-mitteil.     Tiie 
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tendency  somotiinos  observed  to  sli<;lit  the  lower  elfiss(»s, 
so  as  to  have  more  time  for  tlie  lii^hcr  elasses,  sh<nil(l  be 
guar<l(Ml  a^'ainst.  If  there  should  be  only  two  or  three? 
pupils  in  th(j  highest  class,  it  would  be  wroni^  to  giv(!  them 
(me-fifth  of  the  time  when  there  are  forty  other  pupils  in 
the  school.  The  intei-ests  of  tin?  ^'reat  majority  should 
form  a  more  impoi'tant  consideration  tlum  the  interests  of 
a  small  minoi'ity.  'I'he  advanced  i)upils  should  be  abb;  to 
do  much  for  themsj^lvcs,  with  shoi't  lessons  and  occasional 
liints  from  th«^  teachei"  durinij  the  day. 

Time-tables  for   Graded   Schools.     It  is  a  com 

paratively  easy  matter  to  aiwan^'e  a  tiine-table  foi-  an 
ordinary  division  of  a  well  i,'raded  school.  If  the  ])upils 
are  taught  as  one  class,  oi*  in  one  class  foi-  most  of  the 
sulijects,  the  (pK'stions  to  be  settle(|  ai'e  the  order  of  the 
recitations  and  the  time  t(t  be  devotcil  to  each.  'I'here  is 
the  additional  advantai,'*?  that  any  day  a  subject  may  be 
omitted,  or  th(5  time  of  tlu?  recitation  shoi'tened,  if  tliis  is 
felt  d«!sirai)le.  The  proj^ranune  should  \h'  arran,L,'e(|  under 
tlie  direction  of  the  pi'incipal,  and  in  a  city  with  several 
ji;radefl  schools  ther«!  should  lie  uniformity  in  (Im;  cliaract(!r 
of  the  time  tallies.  Tt  was  a  connrKtn  practice  yeais  aj;jo  in 
f,'rade<l  s'ho(»ls  t<i  «;iv<>  no  time  for  the  pu|>ils  to  study 
durini;  the  (lav.  The  lesson-;  assjifinvl  weic  inti'iidini  to  be 
prepari'd  at  home,  and  the  full  time  in  scli()ol  was  taken 
up  ir»  "  hearini;  "  lessons,  lii-lter  \  lews  on  teach in;^' have 
condemnt^l  su<"h  metluxls,  and  the  pi-eparation  of  woi-k  in 
.school  is  now  re;.(ariled  as  impi»rtant  a  duty  of  the  pupils 
as  is  that  of  en<;ai;in^  ui  ^iie  reriiation.  The  preparation 
of  each  lesson,  'ind»r  tli"  t^'  lehers  careful  direction,  should 
just  prec«»<He  the  n\strU''ti«Hi  that  is  jjiven  in  th»»  .same  lesson. 
The  successful  teacher  show^  lii>  skill  full\  as  much  in 
pettin;.'  his  pupils  U>  study  wiwly  .ui,  he  does  in  his  methods 
pf  instructiou. 
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Time-tables  for  High  Schools.— The  division  of  the 

work  iiiuon^  tlic  tcacluM's  of  a  lli,i;h  School,  on  the  basis  of 
(IcpcaitMionts,  UMidcrs  it  inipossihh)  to  have  each  subject 
for  every  class  taken  up  durini^  the  time  of  tht;  (hiy  that 
would  b(!  most  suitabh^  Mathematics  would,  for  reasons 
alieady  stated,  be  assi;;ned  to  the  early  part  of  the  day, 
and  readin*;,  (hawini;  an<l  l)otany  to  tin;  afternoon.  It  is 
evident  what  is  desirable  cannot  be  fully  carried  out. 
The  ^reat  number  of  classes  j^ives  too  little  time  to  most 
subjects  in  a  three;  or  foui'  masteis'  school.  The  expedit^nts 
miMitioned  in  the  case  of  an  unj^raded  sciiool  are  available 
oidy  to  a  sli;^ht  ext«Mit.  Every  (»xpei-ienced  Hi<ijh  School 
jiiincipal  knows,  howm'er,  that  it  is  often  necessary  to 
"  slip  in  "  the  work  of  a  small  class  hen;  and  there.  Short 
recitations  are  a  necessity  in  a  small  school  that  has  not  a 
sullicient  number  of  t«'achers,  and  study  periods  become  a 
regular  part  of  the  daily  proyrammt;.  The  latt«'r  featui'e 
is  not  always  an  unmixed  evil.  The  students  are  in  tiiis 
way  forced  to  do  more  foi-  themselv(\s,  and  th(»  teacher  is 
comjx'lled  to  <lo  less  "  talkin<^,"  but  more  ett'ective  teachinj^. 
The  "  vvork<'is '"  will  j,'et  aloiii,'  uiuh.'r  ^ood  teaclaMs  in 
either  a  small  or  a  lar^e  Hi,i,di  School.  In  any  secondary 
school,  where  the  puj)ils  of  a  class  are  not  trained  to  depend 
lart,'ely  on  themselves  the  teachiiii;  is  defective.  It  is  a 
lameiitable  condition  when  the  skill  of  the  teachei's,  and 
not  the  ability  and  application  of  ilie  students,  is  supposed 
to  win  lionoi-s  and  <.fain  cei-tiflcatcs  at  examinations. 

Recesses-  Times  for  lecreatioii  are  as  necessary  as 
times  for  lalM)r.  For  youn;^  children,  two  short  recesses  of 
ten  minutes  each  should  be  taken  ejich  half  (lav.  If  this 
cannot  be  carried  out,  one  in  the  forenoon  and  one  in  the 
aftertioon,  of  fifteen  minutes,  should  be  substitute«l.  The 
teaclier,  as  well  as  thej.upils,  should  take  the  lecesses.     He 
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Hli(iul(J  ass(»ciat«?  witli  tliciii  (liirin<^  tlm  tinm  of  inUMtnissioii. 
Ill  a  rural  school  tlie  youii;;(>i'  jtupils,  if  the  wj-allu'r 
permits,  ini^lit  liav(»  more  p«Mio<is  of  iutcMinissioii  than  the 
hir^er  oiu's.  In  graded  schools  discipliiu*  will  r(M|uii'(^  the 
receasos  to  be  taken  at  tlu'  same  time  for  all  the  classes. 
In  lliji^h  Schools  a  hi'eak  in  the  work  is  also  needed,  or  the 
tim«;  for  chanj^in^  classes  may  atl'oi'd  an  o|»j)ortunity  for 
short  intiM'inissions.  If  class«'s  are  sent  out  for  drill  or 
other  physical  exercises,  tin;  iclaxation  may  serve,  thouj^h 
imp(;rfectly,  the  purpose  of  recess.  The  restlessness  of 
pupils  is  sometimes  well  met  hy  givirifj;  the  school  a  few 
minutes  r(!crt!ati»)n.  Occasionally  stopping'  the  regular 
exercises  in  ehunentary  classes  and  en^a^inj^  in  a  cheerful 
sonj^  or  in  some  calisthenic  drill,  will  restore  peifect  con- 
trol and  bring  ord(M'  out  of  confusion. 

Records,  liecords  and  reports  ha\-e  their  place  in  the 
management  of  a  school,  but  tlu^  time  of  the  teacher  should 
not  b«^  taken  up  with  what  do(!S  not  conduce  to  the  welfai't; 
of  the  j)Upils.  No  i-ecords  for  men?  show  should  be  kept, 
and  valuable  time  should  not  be  consumed  in  calculating 
percentages  or  in  stiiking  averages.  Statistics  of  seho<»| 
age,  attendance  and  chissilication  of  the  pupils  should  be 
pn^served,  and  any  ne(;essary  iccords  that  will  (>nable  the 
teacher  to  know  at  any  time  tlu?  attainments  and  progress 
of  each  pupil.  The  registers  should  be  neatly  and 
accurately  kept.  Tlu?  records  of  t'i.«  progress  of  the  pupils 
will  enable  tlu?  teacher  to  systenuitize  his  work  aiul  to 
supply  a  wholesome  stimulus  foi-  the  pupils.  School 
records  will  furnish,  when  tu^cessary,  a  nutans  of  supplying 
parents  with  the  standing  and  attendance  of  tht?ir  children, 
and  will  enable  new  teaclu?rs  to  know  something  about  the 
attainments  of  the  pupils  they  are  to  teach.  Any  system 
of  records  that  retjuires  marks   to  bo  assigned  during  a 
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recitation,  or  that  nocessitatos  a  sprcial  clerk  or  s«»cretary 
to  bo  employed  hy  the  I'oard,  is  to  l)e  coiulemned.  If 
n^cords  are  properly  ke{)t  tlu^y  sshoiild  aid  in  Scluxd  Manage- 
ment, and  should  cans*;  no  lar<^e  amount  of  clerical  work  to 
l)OC(»m<'  a  part  of  the  dutie;^  of  toichers,  trustees,  or 
inspeictors.  The  form  of  the^  daily,  {general  or  class  registers 
will  vary  with  the  kind  of  school,  the  system  of  instruc- 
tion and  classilication,  and  the  statistics  denianded  by  the 
municipality  and  the  State.  (See  Subsection  0  of  Duties 
of  Teachers). 
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The  Recitation.*— Ability  t<»  ('(mduot  recitations  is 
the  best  tost  of  a  teacher's  j)n>fessi(»nal  skill.  Failure  in 
impartin*^  instruction  is  entile  failui'e.  Success  in  givin*; 
lessons  usually  crowns  tlu^  teacluM"  with  success  in  his  call- 
ing. Tn  conducting  i-ecitations  nearly  (!very  elenjent  of  a 
teacher's  <|uali(ications  is  brought  into  play.  About  the 
lesson  centre  all  the  activities  of  school  life.  Mere  are  dis- 
played the  personal  influence  of  the  teacher,  the  (extent  of 
his  knowledg<!  and  skill,  and  that  niagnc^tic  power  which 
inspires  to  eanusst,  loving  (dlbrt.  in  the  recitation  are 
concentrated  the  (hnotion,  the  thought,  th(^  energy  and 
the  life  of  the  teacher,  as  well  as  th»'  work,  the  purp«)ae, 
the  zeal,  and  the  skill  of  the  pu])il. 

The  purposes  of  the  recitaticm  are  far  reaching.  It 
secures  tl>e  mental  discipline  of  the  pupil,  and  eiiables  the 
teacher  to  place  himself  in  active  sympathy  with  those  he 
guides  and  instructs.  Tt  encourages  right  methods  of 
study,  anfl  awakens  interest  in  the  subjects  of  the  curricu- 
lum. It  helps  the  i)upils  to  express  themslev»>s  clearly  and 
accurately,  and  gives  them  confid(mce  in  expressing 
their  views.  It  makes  them  attentive  and  iiupiisitive; 
and,  as  a  conse«|uence,  affords  the  teacher  an  (tpportunity 

*  Tlu!  term  "  Recitation,"  though  the  popular  one  in  this  country 
and  in  the  lJnite«l  States,  is  ohjectionalile.  A  l)etter  expression 
would  he  "  Lesson"  or  "  Teacliing  Period." 
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to  direct  thoir  tli(>u<;)its  aiul  to  inspirr  tlicir  iiinl>iti<)n. 
The  n'citiitioii  «'iifil)l«'s  tin'  truchcr  t<»  fisccrtuin  what  the 
j)U|)ils  know,  to  test  their  skill  uikI  powers,  ami  to 
measures  tiieir  daily  |)ro<^res.s.  Krrors  into  which  they  in'iy 
have  taUeii  jue  corrected,  work  is  assigned  which  is 
ada|)t<'d  to  their  cajiacities,  and  sut,'^estioiis  are  made 
which  hecoiiio  useful  for  future  lessons. 

When  r(u;itations  ar«»  cuuiducted  with  deliniteness,  pupils 
are  traiiu'd  to  think  methodically  as  well  as  to  expi'ess 
their  thouji^hts  in  clear,  precise,  loj^'ical  and  forcible  lan- 
^ua;^«\  An  opportunity  is  ^dveii  the  teacher  to  explain 
and  illustrate  the  work  assigned,  to  elucidate  daik  por- 
tions, to  multiply  facts  and  arj^uments,  to  descrihe  addi- 
tional phenomena,  to  suj^'j.jest  new  trains  of  thou<,'ht,  and 
to  keep  liefore  the  minds  of  the  pupils  projier  incentives  to 
study,  laudal)l(!  ohjects  of  ambition  and  motives  that  tend 
to  moral  development. 

Preparation  by  the  Teacher.  -The   teacher  must 

mak(^  special  preparation  for  each  lesson.  To  warm  and 
inspii'e  a  clas.s,  fresh  conceptions  of  the  subject  aie  needed. 
Unprepared  lessons  are  apt  to  be  wanting  in  deliniteness, 
loose  in  ari'an^'<'ment,  shallow  in  ticatment,  and  lacking  in 
brij^htness  and  impn'ssiveness.  The  teacher  who  trusts  to 
evolve  what  is  needed  out  of  the  "depths  of  his  inner  con- 
sciousness" will  pi'oduce  work  that  is  only  I'andom,  une<puil, 
and  disjointed.  I'ldess  he  makes  himself  thoioughly 
familiar  with  the  lessons,  his  r>x|ilanations  may  lu;  faulty, 
and  thouj^h  lu^  talks  in  book  j»h!iiseolo,:,'y  his  lannua;.,'e  may 
liav(!  the  semblance  <jf  knowlcdije,  but  will  lack  tcacliiiii,' 
power.  To  the  youn«4  teacher,  especially,  the  plan  to  be 
followed,  the  illustrati<»ns  to  be  use<l,  the  analogies  to  be 
noticed,  tlu;  information  not  <;i\en  in  the  t(!xt  book  to  be 
supplied,  the  I'elations  of  the  subj«.'ct  to  previous  recitations 
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to  be  shown,  and  the  varied  conditions  to  be  met,  demand 
an  equipment,  which,  in  justice  to  the  students,  cannot  be 
left  to  the  spur  of  the  moment.  The  teacher  must  be 
familiar  with  the  details,  relationships,  and  proportions  of 
the  subject.  The  difficulties  of  the  pupils  must  be  antici- 
pated. The  time  of  the  class  is  too  valuable  to  be  taken 
up  with  the  unskilful  explanations  and  unnecessary  digres- 
sions which  are  common  when  no  preparation  is  made. 

The  notes  prepared  by  the  teacher  should  present  a  draft 
of  the  lesson  with  all  the  important  points  marked  as 
regards  matter  and  method.  The  notes  should  not  show 
excessive  detail,  and  should  not  be  so  slavishly  followed  as 
to  destroy  spontaneity.  The  teacher  must  not  only  prepare 
his  own  plan,  but  ho  must  also,  as  occasion  may  require, 
rise  superior  to  the  ouciine  he  has  fi'amed.  The  highest 
art  is  to  conceal  art,  and  the  true  teacher  will  never  appear 
to  be  more  anxious  to  follow  his  notes  than  to  meet  skil- 
fully every  feature  that  may  present  itself  in  giving  the 
lesson.  Tt  foll'>ws,  that  in  selecting  matter  for  a  recitation 
the  end  in  view  should  be  fully  recognized.  The  mental 
capacity  of  the  pupils,  their  previous  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  time  i\X>  the  teacher's  disposal,  and  the  best  methods 
to  be  used,  will  require  careful  consideration.  This  may 
be  a  great  tax  on  the  teacher's  time,  but  it  will  pay  him 
who  wishes  to  give  faithful  service  and  to  win  success.  If 
system  is  followed  from  the  first,  the  labor  will  be  found 
pleasant  and  eventually  light. 

"Such  a  preparation  of  the  individual  lesson  is  the  only  sure 
means  of  growth  in  professional  knowledge  and  skill.  It  is  easy 
and  customary  to  read  books  of  pedagogy  to  no  avail ;  the  thought 
presented  is  held  off  at  arm's  length  ;  it  doe^  not  become  a  part  of 
the  concrete  teaching  life.  As  much  as  we  boast  of  our  study  of 
psychology,  it  lias  helped  the  teacher  but  little.  It  is  read  and  then 
placed  upon  the  shelf,  as  if  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  real 
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business  in  hand.  Now,  such  a  preparation  as  liere  insisted  on 
would  force  the  teacher  to  feel  that  psychology  is  the  very  breath 
of  life  in  every  teaching  act.  In  tlie  preparation  of  every  lesson, 
the  psychology  must  be  kept  at  the  right  lumd.  The  mental  pro- 
cesses constituting  the  particular  lesson  to  be  given  must  be  traced 
out,  classified  and  organized.  Tiie  psychology  of  each  lesson  must 
be  brought  into  consciousness.  This  so'ves  the  problem  of  interest- 
ing the  teacher  in  psychology."  —  Toinptiiis. 

Preparation  by  the  Pupils.— Teaching  is  poor  unless 

it  tends  to  make  pupils  do  much  for  themselves.  Many 
teachers  appear  to  give  recitations  with  such  elal)orate  detail 
jis  to  induce  pupils  to  believe  that  they  have  little  to  do 
themselves.  Oral  instruction,  if  effective,  should  lead  the 
way  to  book  study  and  independent  investigation  on  the 
part  of  those  instructed.  The  pupil  (except  in  elementary 
classes)  must  study  the  lesson  in  order  to  acquire  know- 
ledge, to  express  himself  clearly,  to  seek  information 
about  what  he  understands  only  imperfectly,  to  examine 
relations  and  principles,  to  gain  mental  discipline,  and  to 
accjuire  hal)its  of  self-dependence. 

For  young  children,  little  homework  should  be  assigaed. 
It  is  cruel  to  give  children  of  only  ten  or  twelve  years  pf 
age  lessons  requiring  hours  of  home  preparation.  It  is 
desirable,  however,  to  accustom  children  at  an  early  period 
to  habits  of  home  study.  When  they  get  as  far  as  the 
second  book  they  might  be  assigned  lessons  recjuiring  a 
few  minutes'  home  preparation.  Before  reaching  the 
High  School,  children  should  not,  as  a  rule,  have  lessons 
assigned  that  will  re(|uiie  more  than  an  hour  of  time 
out  of  school.  In  the  case  of  High  School  pupils,  one 
hour  for  the  first  form,  two  for  the  second,  three  for  the 
third,  and  four  for  the  fourth,  will  be  a  safe  guide  in 
determining  the  length  of  home  lessons.  No  doubt  some 
pupils  would  not  be  injured  by  more  home  work  than  is 
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here  suggested.  A  great  deal  must  be  left  to  the  good 
judgment  of  the  principal  ;  but  if  pupils  are  actively 
engaged  in  mental  work  during  the  school  hours,  it  will 
be  found  unnecessary  to  burden  them  to  a  greater  extent 
than  mentioned  with  heavy  lessons  to  be  prepared  in  the 
evening. 

Periods  of  study  should  be  provided  during  the  day.  In 
ungraded  schools  such  periods  are  a  necessity.  In  graded 
schools,  a  part  of  the  time  of  each  recitation  should  be 
taken  up  in  preparation  by  the  class,  under  the  teacher's 
direction.  In  this  way  pupils  may  study  with  profit  and 
learn  in  the  class-room  how  to  analyze,  to  summarize,  to 
compare,  and  to  judge.  When  these  processes  are  left  to 
the  teacher,  the  recitation  becomes  too  often  a  repetition 
of  the  words  of  the  book,  and  sinks  to  a  mere  mechanical 
exercise.  The  use  of  the  "  summary,"  the  "  compendium," 
and  the  aid  of  the  "  coach,"  are  foreign  to  the  science  of 
education.  In  the  preparation  of  their  lessons,  pupils 
should  be  trained  to  make  their  own  summary,  to  form 
their  own  outline  of  the  lesson,  and  to  search  for  them- 
selves facts  from  the  dictionary,  the  map,  or  the  more 
atlvanced  text-book.  No  sj'^stem  of  preparing  lessons  by 
the  pupils  is  defensible  that  does  not  increase  their  skill, 
develop  their  intellectual  powers,  and  strengthen  their 
moral  faculties.  While  the  pupils  are  preparing  the  lesson 
in  school,  the  teacher  should  be  on  the  alert  to  give  them 
needed  help.  He  should  not  provide  them  with  crutches, 
nor  should  he  allow  them  to  flounder  in  the  mire  when  a 
helping  hand  will  put  them  on  the  highway. 

The  Manner  of  the  Teacher.    A  teacher  should 

take  such  a  position  as  will  enable  him  to  see  each  child 
with  ease.  He  should  be  careful  not  to  fall  into  the 
common  error  of  addressing  his  remarks  to  some  few  pupils 
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post,  nor  walk  about  in  a  fidgety,  restless  way 
teacher  will  not  find  it  necessary  to  stand  all  day 
control  of  the  pupils  should  not  prevent  him  from  sitting 
during  portions  of  some  lessons.  Whether  sitting  or  stand- 
ing, all  his  movements  should  be  graceful  and  natural. 

A  good  manner  is  founded  on  good  temper.  Moroseness, 
fretfulness,  coldness,  lack  of  sympathy,  or  anger,  will  cause 
any  teacher  to  fail  in  giving  instruction.  Self-possession, 
readiness  of  resource,  vivacity  of  manner,  the  absence  of  a 
noisy,  bustling  manner,  that  cheerfulness  which  wins 
attention,  and  that  authority  which  is  decided,  but  not 
obtrusive,  should  mark  the  teacher  in  the  presence  of  his 
class.  The  manner  of  the  teacher  ::hould  be  such  as  will 
encourage  the  timid,  but  repress  the  impertinent.  Little 
time  of  the  recitation  should  be  taken  up  in  reprimanding 
pupils.  A  simple  glance  of  his  eye  or  shake  of  his  head  on 
the  part  of  a  good  teacher,  is  more  effective  than  a  half- 
hour's  scolding. 

The  proper  management  of  the  voice  in  teach mg  a  lesson 
has  an  important  bearing  on  the  conduct  of  the  pupils  and 
on  the  effectiveness  of  the  instruction.  Some  teachers 
speak  so  softly  and  so  indistinctly  that  they  cannot  be 
heard  by  all  the  class.  More  fi-equently  teachers  speak  in 
a  tone  that  is  so  high  as  to  be  unnatural.  Children  are 
only  too  ready  to  imitate  the  example  of  a  teacher  who  is 
so  demonstrative  as  to  shout  his  words.  Clearness  and 
force  of  speech  are  essential.  Instruction  should  be" 
communicated  distinctly  and  impressively.  Emphasis  and 
impressiveness  need,  however,  to  be  employed  in  varying 
degrees  according  to  the  nature  of  the  matter  dealt  with. 
Children  are  apt  to  be  troublesome  if  taught  in  a  timid, 
awkward  and  hesitating  way.     They  should  not  be  spoken 
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to  in  a  haughty  or  domineering  manner,  but  it  is  absurd 
to  beg  of  them  to  give  attention,  or  to  use  a  beseeching 
tone  in  cultivating  a  love  for  the  subject. 

The  explanations  or  illustrations  must  not  be  after  the 
style  of  a  person  *'  saying  his  piece."  It  serves  no  good 
purpose  to  refer  to  things  in  a  cursory  manner.  Each  step 
in  the  lesson  should  be  emphatically  dwelt  upon  and 
wrought  out  to  a  definite  conclusion.  Indirect  repetition 
is  an  essential  feature  of  good  instruction.  It  involves  a 
higher  and  a  different  degree  of  mental  activity.  Impres- 
siveness  also  demands  recapitulation  at  the  end  of  the 
lesson.  In  this  way  tlie  memory  is  aided,  not  merely  by  a 
mechanical,  but  by  a  logical  process.  Pupils  are  led  to 
discriminate  what  is  of  primary  importance  from  what  is 
secondary,  and  conclusions  from  arguments.  For  similar 
reasons  it  becomes  necessary  to  recapitulate  the  substance 
of  a  series  of  lessons.  In  teaching  lessons  the  importance 
of  time  must  not  be  overlooked.  Accumulations  of  illus- 
trations, extravagant  repetitions,  useless  digressions,  and 
delays  on  unessential  points,  are  to  be  avoided. 

Value  of  Method. — In  imparting  instruction  the 
teacher  must  recognize  the  pupil's  natural  method  of  learn- 
ing. If  pupils  are  brought  to  think  in  the  right  way  the 
mode  of  conducting  the  lesson  must  be  a  good  one.  The 
importance  of  method  in  all  kinds  of  skilled  work  is  now 
fully  recognized.  The  best  tccaching  comes  from  clearly 
defined  methods  which  are  based  upon  laws  and  principles. 
Bad  methods  of  instruction  will  develop  idleness,  defective 
observation,  unreliable  judgment  and  reasoning,  and  moral 
torpitude.  The  end  of  education  must  be  kept  in  view  by 
the  teacher  in  the  selection  of  the  expedients  of  the  class- 
room. 

All  prorainent  educators  hold  that  the  best  method,  and, 
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in  fact,  the  school  itself,  is  'the  personality  of  the  teacher. 
It  would  be  wrong,  however,  to  suppose,  on  this  account, 
that  every  teacher  should  be  left  free  to  invent  his  own 
methods.  The  wisdom  of  preceding  generations  of  teachers 
cannot  be  neglected,  and  therefore  the  methods  devised 
and  practised  by  them  should  be  made  a  faithful  study. 
The  teacher  who  wishes  to  profit  by  the  experience  of 
others  must  appropriate  to  his  use  the  most  approved 
me^  aods  employed  by  the  best  teachers.  He  must  do  this 
in  such  a  way  as  to  reproduce  them  according  to  his  own 
individuality,  and  to  adapt  them  to  the  peculiar  wants  of 
his  own  pupils  and  to  the  conditions  of  the  lessen.  Method 
is  valuable,  not  when  the  teacher  becomes  a  skilful  imitator, 
but  when  his  method  is  a  natural  outgrowth  of  his  own 
personality.  To  condemn  method,  and  to  say  that  energy 
guided  by  inspiration  wir  suffice,  is  to  set  aside  the  science 
of  education  and  the  results  of  experience. 
I  A  good  method  of  t«"  iching  economizes  time,  saves  labor, 
lessens  worry,  prevents  weariness,  promotes  thoroughness, 
banishes  spasmodic  efForr,  inspires  the  teacher  with  confi- 
dence, and  leaves  his  mind  free  to  make  the  best  use  of  any 
opportunity  that  may  arise  in  the  course  of  the  recitation. 
Method  is  valuable  to  the  beginner  and  to  the  experienced 
teacher.  Method  is  essential  to  the  highest  genius,  and  the 
want  of  it  causes  many  failures.  Hard  work  alone  will  not 
guarantee  success.  The  mental  activit}'  and  intellectual 
eflFort  necessary  for  skilled  teaching  will  not  be  secured 
without  rational  and  thoughtful  work.  Teaching  is  not 
merely  a  matter  of  drill.  Such  a  system  of  instruction 
only  tends  to  make  the  minds  of  pupils  storehouses  for  dead 
lumber.  It  makes  children  listless  anci  worn,  and  leads  to 
over-pressure.  It  also  causes  teachers  to  look  upon  their 
calling  as  a  w^earisome  ^nd  moiiotonous  business,^ 
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It  Hhould  l)e  understood  that  a  method  is  at  best  only  an 
orderly  procedure.  To  adhere  rigidly  to  some  set  course  of 
action  is  to  drift  into  dead  formalism  and  render  teaching 
mechanical.  The  good  teacher  must  not  only  know  all  the 
best  metiiods  of  instruction,  but  he  must  know  what  plans 
are  best  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  time.  The 
mode  of  conducting  a  recitation  will  vary  with  the  subject 
and  the  conditions  of  the  class.  The  plans  of  the  t(uicher 
must  be  elastic  and  allow  proper  freedom  of  action.  Cir- 
cumstances must  often  determine  the  "  tools  "  to  be  used. 
The  trained  teacher  may  have  such  a  knowledge  of  the 
various  devices  employed  in  class  recitations  as  will 
enable  him  to  command  readily  the  use  of  that  method 
which  is  i)est  adapted  to  the  particular  occasion.  In  con- 
sidering the  principal  methods  of  giving  instruction  it 
should  be  understood  that  each  of  them  is  not  separated 
from  the  others  by  clearly  defined  characteristics. 

Hmpirical  Methods. — It  is  sometimes  urged  that 
any  plan  of  teaching,  which  has  been  tested  by  experience 
and  found  successful  should  be  employed,  without  any 
effort  being  made  to  ascertain  why  it  succeeds,  or  what  are 
the  limits  of  its  application.  Such  views  lead  to  the 
adoption  of  methods  that  are  empirical,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, untrustworthy.  They  introduce  mechanical  teach- 
ing, and  as  their  underlying  principles  are  not  understood, 
they  are  often  used  in  unsuitable  cases.  It  is  doubtless 
true  that  various  methods  may  be  used  with  success  by 
ditierent  teachers.  It  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  in  every 
part  of  the  lesson  certain  methods  or  devices  may  be 
adopted  which  are  superior  to  all  others  for  the  special 
occasion,  and  the  process  of  trying  plan  after  plan,  till  one 
is  found  to  succeed,  and  then  following  it  blindly,  has  no 
justification  in  these  days,  when  the  importance  of  school 
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life  forbids  any  waste  of  time  or  misdirection  of  mental 
activities. 

Empirical  methods  are,  however,  deserving  of  investiga- 
tion. The  science  of  education  cannot  yet  afford  to  ignore 
any  method  of  instruction  v/hich  the  untrained  yet  expe- 
rienced teacher  has  found  to  be  useful  in  the  school  room. 
An  examinaion  of  empirical  methods  will  often  enable  the 
scientific  searcher  \fter  truth  to  solve  educational  problems, 
and  to  bring  to  not'ce  valuable  pedagogical  principles. 

•'  The  mere  fact  tliat  there  are  so  many  methods  current,  and 
constantly  pressed  upon  the  teacher  as  the  acme  of  tlie  educational 
experience  of  the  past,  or  as  the  latest  and  beat  discovery  in  peda- 
gogy, makes  an  al)8olute  demand  for  some  standard  by  which  they 
may  ])e  tested.  Only  knowledge  of  the  principles  upon  which  all 
methods  are  based  can  free  the  teacher  from  dependence  upon  the 
educational  nostrums  which  are  recommended  like  i)atent  medicines 
as  pjinaceas  for  all  educational  ills.  If  a  teacher  is  one  fairly  initi- 
ated into  the  real  workings  of  the  mind,  if  he  realizes  its  normal 
aims  and  methods,  false  devices  and  scliemes  can  have  no  attraction 
for  him  ;  he  will  not  swallow  them  '  as  silly  people  swallow 
empirics'  pills ' ;  he  will  reject  them  as  if  by  instinct.  All  new 
suggestions,  new  methods  he  will  submit  to  the  infallible  test  of 
science,  and  those  which  will  further  his  work  he  can  adopt  and 
rationally  apply,  seeing  clearly  their  place  and  bearings,  and  the 
conditions  under  which  they  can  be  most  elTectively  employed. 
The  difference  between  being  overpowered  an<l  used  by  machinery, 
and  being  able  to  use  the  machinery,  is  precisely  the  difference 
between  methods  externally  inculcated  and  methods  freely  adopted, 
because  of  insight  into  the  psychological  principles  from  which  they 
spring. " — McLellan  and  Dewey. 

The  Developing  Method. — Opposed  to  merely  em- 
pirical processes  is  the  developing  method,  of  which  the 
essential  feature  is  the  direct  exercise  of  the  child's  facul- 
ties. It  assumes  that  the  efforts  of  the  teacher  are  founded 
on  psychological  principles,  and  that  the  nature  and  powers 
of  the  pupil  are  taken  into  account  at  every  stage.  The 
13 
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teaclier  bases  his  instruction  on  recognized  principles  of 
intellectual  development,  (Chapter  111.)  and  leads  his  pupils 
to  discover  facts  for  themselves,  and  to  form  conclusions 
that  are  the  outcome  of  the  knowledge  accjuired.  The 
developing  method  is  at  variance  with  all  artificial  teach- 
ing, and  is  adopted  wherever  pedagogy  has  attained  its 
place  in  systems  of  education.  It  assumes  that  the  forma- 
tion of  character  is  the  real  work  of  the  teacher. 

Book  Knowledge. — No  wise  teacher  undervalues  the 
study  of  books  by  his  pupils.  He  who  has  guided  a  class 
to  profitable  reading  has  accomplished  much.  Some  of  the 
best  work  of  the  school  is  the  cultivation  in  the  pupils  of  a 
love  for  reading. 

"  Book  work  for  lessons  has  obvious  advantages.  It  is  definite  ; 
it  puts  into  concise  and  rememberable  form  ;  it  focusses,  so  to  speak, 
much  of  what  is  treated  discursively  in  oral  lessons ;  it  can  be 
revised  again  and  again,  as  often  as  is  necessary,  until  it  is  under- 
stood. Just  as  oral  teaching  is  the  main  instrument  for  awakening 
intelligence,  so  book  work  is  the  chief  safeguard  for  accuracy, 
clearness  of  impression,  and  permanence.  We  cannot  do  without 
either.  It  is,  however,  the  best  teachers  who  are  most  in  danger 
of  undervaluing  set  lessons  from  books.  It  is  the  worst,  or  at  least 
the  commonplace,  the  indolent,  the  uninspired  teachers,  who  have  a 
constant  tendency  to  over- value  them." — Fitch. 

Oral  Instruction. — Oral  instruction  has  its  place  in 
connection  with  every  subject  taught  in  the  school.  It 
may  be  given  by  the  teacher,  either  to  supplement  the 
text-book,  or  by  way  of  general  explanation.  The  teacher 
takes  the  place  of  the  book,  or  gives  such  information  as 
cannot  be  supplied  from  text-books.  He  directs  children 
before  they  learn  to  read,  and  when  they  are  able  to  study 
from  books  he  increases  their  powers  of  acquiring  know- 
ledge, and  prevents  them  from  making  blunders. 
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*'  It  is  chiefly  ])y  means  of  the  living  voice  that  scholars  can  be 
really  inspired  ;  it  is  only  when  the  eyes  meet,  and  expression  and 
gestures  are  seen,  and  tones  are  heard,  that  there  arises  that  subtle 
and  indetinal)le  sympathy  between  teacher  and  taught,  which  is  so 
essential  to  tlie  intellectual  life  of  the  scholar.  Then  only  can 
there  be  that  adaptation  of  the  matter  to  his  Avants,  the  light 
glancing  over  unimportant  details,  the  rest  and  repetition  over  the 
more  signiticant  facts,  the  pause  after  what  is  exceptionally  difficult, 
the  happy  illustration,  the  (irf/u/ih  iifnin  (id  hoiiiiinin,  the  brisk  and 
pointed  (jucstion  by  which  the  teacher  assures  himself  that  ho  is 
being  followed  and  understood." — Fitch, 

Th6  Lecture  Method.  —The  lecture  system  of  giving 
instruction  consists  in  the  teacher's  presenting  and  dis- 
cussing a  subject,  while  the  pupils  sit  and  listen  and 
attempt  to  fix  in  their  minds  the  leading  features  of  his 
address.  The  pupils  may  take  notes,  or  the  teacher  may 
give  an  outline  of  the  subject,  and  suggest  the  best  method 
of  study  and  tlie  proper  books  to  be  consulted.  It  is  only 
in  colleges  and  universities,  or  in  technical,  scientific  and 
professional  schools,  where  the  students  are  supposed  to 
have  considerable  maturity  of  mind,  that  the  lecture 
method  is  mucli  used.  The  chief  advantage  of  this  method 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  lecturer  can  reach  a  large  audience 
at  the  same  time,  and  thus  present  his  knowledge  without 
increased  effort. 

Tliere  are  strong  objections  to  the  frequent  use  of  the 
lecture  system  in  schools,  on  account  of  its  serious  dangers. 
The  signs  of  collective  animation  are  often  mistaken  by  the 
teacher  for  individual  progress.  It  often  leads  pupils  to 
reproduce  in  his  own  words  whatever  they  have  been 
taught.  The  desire  to  be  interesting  and  fluent  may 
cause  the  teacher  to  indulge  in  generalizations,  picturesque 
statements,    pretentious   knowledge,    and    mere  talk.      It 
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occasionally  fosters  vanity  in  a  tcaclicr  who  imagines  that 
to  sfMiak  continuously  upon  a  subject  for  soin(i  time  shows 
clev<;rness.  Tn  some  cases  Ik;  comes  to  have  a  liking  to 
hear  himself  talk,  and  harangues  his  class  in  the  style  of 
an  orator.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  such  lecturing  is  not 
teaching.  A  good  teaclu^r  is  not  necessarily  a  good  public 
speaker. 

Tin;  lecture  method  has  its  place.  To  some  extent  it  is 
necessary  in  every  lesson.  With  skill  and  judgment  it 
becomes  very  serviceable  in  giving  illustrations  and  explan- 
ations. The  (extent  to  which  it  is  emi)loyed  should  depend 
on  the  ago,  power  and  advancement  of  the  pupils.  With 
little  children  it  shouhl  rarely  l)e  employed  in  any  con- 
tinuous form.  For  advanced  classes  the  lecture  plan  may 
be  adf)pted  with  much  greater  chanct;  of  success,  though  per- 
haps in  no  lesson  should  it  be  usofl  ahme.  Even  in  uni- 
versities the  professor  who  teaches  a  subject  well  relies  on 
other  methods. 

When  the  lecture  method  is  used  it  should  be  controlled 
by  definite  purpose,  and  should  be  kept  within  clearly 
defined  limits.  The  lecture  shoukl  he  suggestive  as  well 
as  definite.  The  facts  should  be  stated  in  language  readily 
comprehended,  and  in  n  simple  and  direct  way.  The  ideas 
should  be  connected,  the  expressions  persuasive,  vivid  and 
interesting,  and  the  manner  bright,  earnest  and  sympa- 
thetic. Pupils  must  be  kept  interested,  and  with  this 
object  the  points  must  be  presented  with  varying  delibera- 
tion and  emphasis. 

"  Whenever  the  teacher  does  not  first  excite  en<iuiry,  first  pre- 
pare the  mind  by  irakiiuf  if  ujt  to  a  <lesire  to  know,  and  if  possible 
to  find  out  by  itself,  but  proceeds  to  think  for  the  child,  and  to 
give  him  the  results  before  they  are  desired,  or  before  they  have 
been  sought  for — he  makes  the  mind  of  the  child  a  two-gallon  jug, 
into  which  he  may  pour  just  two  gallons  but  no  more." — Page. 
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The  Conversational  Method.— It  is  often  the  most 

etl'ectivt!  means  (»f  impartinj^  instruction  to  allow  the 
toacliin;^  to  assume*  the  form  of  conversation.  The  teacher 
plays  the  part  of  a  sympatluitic  fri(!nd,  ar. .,  with  the 
absence  of  formality  or  aj)parent  desire  to  instruct,  a 
pleasant  chat  about  the  subject  causes  the  childrcin  to 
for<,'et  that  they  are  taught,  and  indu<res  them  to  learn  with- 
out feelitig  that  school  work  is  a  drudgeiy.  The  pupils  are 
encouraged  to  talk  and  ask  (juestions  of  the  teacher,  who 
in  turn  puts  (juestions  to  them,  and  guides  the  cun  \ersation 
with  a  settled  purpose.  When  conducted  with  spontane- 
ousness  and  simplicity,  and  without  any  c  ivenHonalit}-, 
this  method  is  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  young  hiluren. 
Even  with  older  pupils,  it  forms  a  very  agreeablr  ciiange 
from  the  lecture  or  the  orilinary  (|uestion  method.  A 
genial  and  schola.Iy  teach(!r  may,  in  this  way,  add  much  to 
the  information  obtained  from  text-books. 

The  method  has  its  dangers.  Skill  and  judgment  are 
needed  to  secure  brightness,  freedom  and  naturalness,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  avoid  what  is  artificial,  indefinite, 
dull,  or  ludicrous.  If  wisely  used  it  gencu'ates  a  love  of 
learning,  and  trains  the  child  to  comnmnicate  with  ease, 
confidence  and  accuracy.  Caution  is  required  to  {)revent 
random  talk,  rashness  of  statement,  frecjuent  digression, 
oversight  of  some  pupils,  and  forwardness  of  manner  in 
others.  The  teacher  needs  to  have  full  knowledge  of  his 
subject  and  good  control  of  his  class. 

The  Discussion  Method. — Occasionally  the  recita- 
tion may  take  the  form  of  a  discussion.  The  subject  for 
consideration  may  be  announced,  and  pupils  may  be  asked 
to  maintain  certain  positions,  to  present  arguments,  or  to 
offer  or  meet  objections.  The  teacher  directs  the  discussion 
and   prevents   any  tendencies  to   disorder  or  to  the  use 
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of  desultory  talk.  Vigorous  thought  and  independent 
expression  of  opinion  may  be  fostered  in'  this  way,  and 
pui)ils  may  learn  to  have  regard  to  the  views  and  feelings 
of  others.  Sharp  retorts  or  personal  allusions  should  not 
be  allowed,  and  liberality  of  opinion,  courtesy  and  fair 
play  should  be  placed  at  a  premium.  In  High  Schools 
the  discussion  method,  in  the  shape  of  a  debate,  may 
now  and  then  form  a  teature  of  the  programme.  A  good 
teacher  will  find  it  a  great  aid  in  interesting  jjupils  in  his- 
tory, literature  and  other  subjects,  and  in  gi\ing  them 
confidence  for  speaking  in  pnblic. 

The  Question  Method. — The  question  method  is  b^ 
far  the  most  valual)le  means  of  conducting  a  recitation.  Its 
importance  demands  special  consideration.     (Chapter  XV.). 

The  Socratic  Method. — This  is  a  mode  of  putting 
(questions  in  such  a  judicious  way  that  the  pupil  is  led  to 
discover  truth  for  himself.  It  was  named  from  the  Grecian 
philosopher  Socrates,  and  is  used  extensively  by  the 
disciples  of  Pestalozzi,  and  by  all  modern  educators.  The 
teacher  acts  constantly  as  a  guide,  and  puts  his  questions 
in  such  a  way  that  the  pupils  gain  knowledge  by  their  own 
effort.  The  pupil  is  led  to  think,  to  reason,  to  gain 
information,  and  to  discover  his  own  errors.  He  overcomes 
obstacles,  surmounts  difficulties,  and  wins  victories.  He 
becomes  a  worker,  gains  courage  and  strength,  and  forms 
habits  of  self-reliance.  In  the  hands  of  a  poor  teacher  it 
has  little  use.  Teachers  who  tare  familiar  with  the  science 
of  education,  and  who  understand  the  principles  of 
psychology,  will  find  the  Socratic  method  a  powerful 
instrument  in  giving  original  instruction.  It  would  be 
unwise  for  a  teacher  to  regard  the  Socratic  method  as  one 
to  be  generally  followed.  Training  (juestions  and  Socratic 
questions  are  not  in  all  respects  identical.     The  developing 
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method  will  ordinarily  f^ive  rise  to  the  question  method, 
but  other  kinds  of  (juestioning  (Chapter  X  V .)  will  be  used. 

"  Socrates  had  not  the  spirit  of  a  teacher  of  little  children,  and 
judging  from  his  practice  as  we  know  it,  he  would  certainly  in  that 
capacity  luive  l)een  a  failure.  He  usually  drore  his  hearers  to  tlie 
conclusion  he  wanted.  It  is  the  ])usiness  of  the  teacher  of  cuiUlren 
to  tfitidi'  and  lead,  and  they  re(|uire  much  more  help  and  direct 
explanation,  interspersed  with  the  questions,  than  the  ordinary 
Socratic  dialogue  would  give." — Laiidon. 

The  Topic  Method. — When  this  method  is  used  it  is 
understood  that  some  subject  is  proposed  for  consideration. 
Each  pupil  may  be  required  to  tell  all  he  knows  about  the 
topic  assigned.  Pupils  in  this  way  may  be  trained  to 
give  a  connected  statement  of  their  opinions,  and  to  answer 
questions  dealing  with  the  subject.  Like  other  methods  it 
has  its  dangers.  The  time  of  the  class  may  be  wasted  in 
hearing  recitations,  and  there  may  be  little  opportunity  for 
real  teaching.  Thoroughness  and  attention  may  be 
neglected.  In  primary  teaching  the  topic  method  should 
be  used  sparingly,  and  in  any  case  it  should  be  supple- 
mented by  other  modes  of  instruction. 

The  Comparative  Method. — Tiie  distinguishing 
feature  of  tliis  method  is  the  use  of  comparison  or  contrast. 
One  fact,  or  a  series  of  facts,  having  been  placed  alongside 
another,  there  is  an  examination  of  the  two  in  close 
connection.  An  examination  of  this  kind  increases  the 
knowledge  which  the  pupil  has  of  each  and  strengthens 
the  impressions  made.  The  method  cultivates  the  power 
of  observation  and  discrimination,  and  in  the  ca.se  of  young 
children  it  becomes  very  valuable.  It  excites  their  curio- 
sity, intensifie.,  their  interest,  and  leads  them  to  discover 
poMits  of  difference  and  similarity  in  matters  brought  to 
their  notice.  In  teaching  geograp'-y,  history,  science  and 
literature,  the  comparative  method  has  an  important  use. 
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Illustrative  Methods. — Illustrative  methods  render 
vivid  what  is  abstract,  technical  and  scientific.  They 
excite  interest  and  curiosity  and  stimulate  investigation. 
In  this  way  attention  is  aroused,  the  memory  strengthened, 
and  force,  picturesqueness  and  impressiveness  are  added  to 
the  teaching.     There  are  two  kinds  of  illustrations. 

(a)  The  first  of  these  may  be  termed  objective,  as  they 
bring  into  action  the  use  of  the  senses.  Objective  illustra- 
tions are  of  various  kinds  :  (1)  Objects.  These  should  be 
a  well-arranged  series  of  articles  suitable  to  give  systematic 
illustrations  for  the  subject  to  be  taught.  (2)  Pictures 
and  diagrams.  These  should  be  provided,  if  possible,  by 
the  trustees,  but  the  teacher  should  be  expert  in  putting 
on  the  blackboard  what  may  not  be  available.  (3)  Maps 
and  models.  Much  apparatus  may  be  provided  without 
much  expense.  (4)  Experiments.  Mere  book  knowledge 
is  now  at  a  discount  in  mastering  chemistry,  physics, 
biology,  etc. 

(6)  The  second  class  of  illustrations  maj'^  be  termed  oral. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  oral  illustrations.  (1)  The  parti- 
cular may  be  used  to  explain  the  general.  For  instance, 
the  nature  of  an  adverbial  clause  may  be  made  clear  by 
furnishing  examples,  (2)  One  thing  may  be  understood 
by  mentioning  another  of  an  analoyoiis  nature.  A  river 
may  be  explained  by  saying  it  resembles  a  stream  which 
the  pupils  may  have  seen. 

Analytic  and  Synthetic  Methods  The  student 
gains  knowledge  by  a  twofold  process.  He  observes  indi- 
vidual cases  and  forms  them  int(»  groups  on  account  of 
certain  points  of  resemblance.  The  method  is  called  the 
synthetic.  On  the  other  hand,  he  may,  from  certain  recog- 
nized principles,  make  an  arrangement  of  individual  cases. 
In  this  way  he  employs   the  analytic    method.     By  the 
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analytic  process  knowledge  is  taught  by  beginning  with 
the  whole  and  proceeding  to  its  elements  or  constituents. 
By  the  synthetic  process  the  procedure  is  from  the  elements 
or  constituents  to  the  whole.  If,  for  instance,  in  grammar 
the  pupils  are  taught  the  general  characteristics  of  the 
dift'erent  parts  of  speech  and  then  enabled  to  understand 
the  function  of  the  sentence,  the  synthetic  method  is  usefl. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  tlie  function  of  each  part  of  speech 
is  taught  after  that  of  the  sentence  is  made  clear,  the 
analytic  method  is  employed.  Each  method  has  its  advan. 
tages.  Generally  speaking — especially  with  young  j)upils — 
the  analytic  method  will  bo  found  preferable. 

Inductive  and  Deductive  Methods,— The  mode  of 

giving  instruction  may  also  be  inductive  or  deductive.  By 
the  former  general  truths  are  reached  through  j)articular 
ones.  By  the  latter  particulars  are  nsached  through 
generals.  With  deductive  teaching  the  definition  comes 
first.  With  inductive  teaching  it  comes  last.  Inductive 
methofls  enable  pupils  to  <liscover  principles  and  laws. 
Deductive  methods  enable  them  to  t(!st  the  truth  of  enunci- 
ated principles.  It  is  evident  that,  like  analysis  and 
synthesis,  induction  and  (hniuction  hav(i  their  resp(!ctive 
advantages.  All  deductive  teaching  is  by  its  nature 
analytic,  and  all  inductive  processes  are  synthetic.  The 
converse  propositions  are  not,  however,  true.  A  pupil  may 
be  taught  the  facts  of  some  historical  event,  or  thc^se  of 
some  geographical  division,  syntheticially,  but  these  facts 
would  not  be  grouped  l)y  induction.  The  cfmstituent  parts 
of  a  sentence  or  of  a  counti-y  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
taught  analytically,  but  not  by  induction.  For  youug  chil- 
dren the  inductive  method  is  preferable,  but  it  is  a  mistake 
to  infer  that  even  with  them  it  should  be  used  to  the 
exclusion  of  deductive  procesi>es. 
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Auxiliary  Methods. — In  addition  to  the  proper  use 
of  the  methods  mentioned,  various  expedients  are  utilized 
by  the  skilful  teacher.  The  use  of  written  exercises  and 
practice  in  written  examinations  (Chapter  XVI,)  will  be 
found  very  valuable  in  teaching  most  subjects.  Reviews 
and  outlines  of  a  series  of  lessons  are  common  in  High 
Schools.  Pupils  may  be  assigned  the  duty  of  n^porting  the 
substance  of  a  lecture,  or  that  of  putting  in  writing  a  list 
of  their  ditKculties  in  mastering  a  lesson.  Different  topics 
may  be  assigned  to  different  groups  of  pupils,  with  the 
object  of  increasing  the  application  of  certain  members  of 
the  class  and  fixing  responsibility.  It  sometimes  saves 
time  and  awakens  enthusiasm  by  adopting  for  a  few  minutes 
the  "  concert "  method  of  conducting  a  recitation.  To 
overcome  timidity  the  pupils  in  one  row  of  seats  may  be 
reijuired  to  answer  together.  A  change  in  the  method  of 
conducting  a  recitation  may  often  prove  necessary  before 
the  time  of  the  lesson  has  expired.  It  not  unfrequently 
becomes  essential  for  the  teacher  to  bring  to  his  aid  some 
temporary  e:fpedient  in  order  to  create  interest  and  check 
idleness.  To  measure  every  moment  the  effect  of  his  teach- 
ing on  the  class,  is  a  duty  that  devolves  upon  him  who 
successfully  conducts  a  recitation. 

Objectionable  Methods.— Almost  any  method  of 
conducting  a  recitation  is  objectionable  tha):  is  not  adapted 
to  the  nature  of  the  lesson,  or  to  the  age,  attainments,  or 
mental  condition  of  the  pupils.  Manj'^  antiquated  methods 
have  not  yet  disappeared  from  some  schools.  The  constant 
marking  of  the  record  of  each  pupil  during  the  lesson  is  a 
relic  of  the  past.  In  a  few  places  children  are  still  "turned 
down "  for  making  a  mistake.  It  is  still  no  uncommon 
thing  to  hear  of  young  children  deprived  of  sleep  on  account 
of  the  heavy  lessons  they  have  to  prepare  for  the  next  day. 
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The  panot  method  and  the  cramming  process  linger  in 
some  localities.  Some  teachers  have  no  system  in  teaching. 
They  drift  from  one  plan  to  anotlier,  and  only  "  keep " 
school.  They  have  no  fixed  purpose,  no  mastery  of  the 
subject,  no  regard  for  the  previous  knowledge  of  the  class, 
and  no  definiteness  in  the  questions  put  to  the  pupils. 

Many  teachers  attempt  too  much  in  a  recitation.  The 
lesson  is  too  wide  in  scope.  Introductions  are  too  long. 
The  imjiortant  facts  are  not  emphasized.  With  others, 
there  is  too  much  drill  and  too  little  educative  work,  or 
the  language  is  "above  the  heads"  of  the  pupils,  and 
unreasonal)le  digressions  are  freijuent.  Children  are  often 
bewildered  by  the  discursive  way  in  which  their  teachers 
give  instruction.  The  presentation  is  clumsy.  The  lesson 
is  not  stimulating.  Mere  talk — wordiness — amusement — 
is  not  teachin*'. 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  TEACHING. 

Concentration. — We  have  seen  (Chapter  III.)  that  the 
power  of  fixing  the  attention  may  he  cultivated.  AhiHty 
to  hold  the  attention  is  one  of  the  fii's^  reijuisites  of  a 
teacher.  Self-effort  on  the  pj'rt  of  the  pupils  is  essential. 
Compulsory  attention  does  not  educate.  Inattention  must 
l)e  promptly  checked.  It  is  a  blunder  to  go  on  with  a 
lesson  when  any  member  of  the  class  is  idle.  Carelessness, 
lassitude  and  indift'erence  will  arise  if  concentration  of 
tliought  is  not  insisted  on. 

The  lesson  should  be  treated  in  such  a  way  as  to  awaken 
curiosity,  arouse  a  love  of  activity,  and  create  sympathy. 
Concentration  cannot  be  secured  unless  the  teaching  is 
pk^asini;  and  susi^estive.  It  must  also  be  within  the  com- 
prehension  of  tlu?  pupil.  A  lesson  ceases  to  engage  atten- 
tion if  it  is  too  eas}',  too  monotonous,  or  too  ditHcult. 
Pupils  of  feeble  intellect,  those  of  sluggish  nature,  and 
those  of  lively  manner,  must  i-eceive  instruction  suited  to 
their  conditions. 

Power  to  fix  attention  requires  the  teacher  to  have 
the  lesson  well  j)re})ared.  He  nmst  have  information  not 
found  in  the  text-book.  The  physical  wants  of  the  pupils 
must  not  be  overlooked.  Watchfulness,  promptitude  and 
knowledge  of  methods  and  devices  are  essential.  Recapitu- 
lation or  a  review  may  be  needed.  Routine  and  stereo- 
typed plans  should   be  avoided.     A  teacher  should  strive 
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to  understand  what  is  going  on  in  the  minds  of  his  pupils. 
Many  a  teacher  fails  to  secure  the  concentration  of  thought 
of  his  pupils  because  he  is  tliinking  of  the  subject  to  the 
exclusion  of  his  class. 

Interest. — Learning  depends  mainly  upon  interest. 
Interest  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  agents  which  the 
teacher  can  employ  to  stimulate  mental  activity  and  to 
train  the  attention.  Interest  in  study  is  therefore  an 
element  that  he  should  constantly  aim  to  excite  in  his 
pupils. 

Generally  speaking,  children  are  more  readily  attracted  by 
the  power  of  the  teacher  than  by  the  subject  of  instruction. 
They  soon  estimate  his  character,  and  are  moved  by  the 
stimulus  of  his  knowledge,  his  ability,  his  manner,  and  his 
sympathy.  The  ethcient  teacher  awakens  and  sustains 
interest,  and  thus  gains  the  attention  of  his  pupils.  They 
become  happy,  and  are  controlled  by  his  will.  It  is 
obvious  the  teacher  must  himself  become  thoroughly  inter- 
ested if  he  is  to  interest  his  scholars. 

In  order  that  pupils  may  be  interested  the  matter  of 
the  lesson  must  be  suitable  and  presented  by  proper 
methods.  If  they  are  to  co-operate  in  the  recitation  they 
must  not  be  impelled  by  fear.  The  exercise  must  be 
within  reasonable  limits,  as  the  brain  cannot  sustain 
lengthened  exertion  on  the  same  topic.  Physical  comfort 
must  be  preserved.  The  mind  is  readily  intluenced  by  the 
conditions  of  the  body.  Timid  pupils  must  be  encouraged, 
slow  ones  stimulated,  and  weak  ones  gently  handled.  The 
desire  to  master  the  subject  should  be  excited,  and  for 
this  purpose  the  proper  incentives  are  to  be  used.  Variety 
in  the  methods  of  teaching  is  important.  A  change  from 
the  lecture  or  the  conversational  method  to  the  (juestion 
method,  or  from  the  inductive  to  the  deductive  method, 
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may  be  needed.  The  teacher  must  be  able  to  detect  any 
hick  of  interest,  and  to  bring  to  his  aid  such  devices  as  will 
restore  attention  and  create  interest. 

DefinitenesS- — A  definite  purpose  should  mark  every 
lesson.  Tlie  object  to  be  gained  will  determine  the  char- 
acter Oi  the  teaching.  There  should  be  no  working  in  the 
dark.  The  teacher  who  does  not  take  aim  in  his  eHbrts 
will  not  meet  with  success.  Random  shots  are  out  of 
place  in  the  recitation.  The  information  imj)arted  should 
have  in  view  the  ends  of  education.  The  subject  must  be 
presented  with  distinctness,  and  principles  must  determine 
the  methods  of  instruction.  Looseness  has  no  })lace  in 
good  teaching.  A  lack  of  logical  coherence  and  clearness 
of  plan  is  generally  the  result  of  want  of  thoughtful 
preparation. 

"  The  teacher  must  be  perfectly  clear  as  to  what  his  lesson  is 
intended  to  do — what  lienefit  it  will  confer  upon  the  chihh-cn.  He 
must  settle  with  himself  whether  its  object  is  to  convey  entirely 
new  information,  or  to  siun  up  and  formulate  what  they  already 
know  in  a  scattered  and  imcertain  way  ;  and  he  will  decide  how 
best  to  carry  out  the  work  so  that  it  may  sharpen  their  intelligence, 
strengthen  tlieir  moral  tone,  and  promote  a  love  of  reading  and 
study.  In  any  case  a  distinct  purpose  nuist  run  through  his  work, 
and  he  must  treat  his  subject  in  such  a  manner  that  the  children 
may  get  a  definite  meaning  and  value  out  of  it." — Laudon. 

Arrang^ement. — The  arrangement  of  information  in  a- 
text-book  is  not  necessarily  the  arrangement  to  be  followed 
by  the  teacher  in  giving  instruction.  The  orderly  develop- 
ment and  connection  of  ideas,  the  steps  in  the  process  of 
teaching,  and  the  lucid  manner  of  presentation,  are  not 
always  found  in  a  book.  Instead  of  what  may  be  difficult 
and  complex,  a  good  lesson  requires  such  a  statement  of 
knowledge  to  be  substituted  as  will  be  simple,  orderly  and 
easily  grasped.     The  facts  have  often  to  be  transformed, 
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separated,  rearranged  and  fully  illustr.ated.  No  mass  of 
facts  crowded  together  promiscuously  will  have  value  to 
the  student.  Logical  arrangement  is  not  only  essential  to 
the  successful  teaching  of  individual  lessons,  but  it  is  valu- 
able on  account  of  its  intluence  on  the  pupils'  intellectual 
habits.  It  prevents  confusion  in  the  instruction,  and 
fosters  orderly  mental  development.  The  parts  of  the 
lesson  should  be  well  j)roportioned  and  their  connection 
fully  shown.  What  is  subordinate  should  not  be  placed 
by  its  treatment  on  a  level  with  what  is  more  important. 

"  What  is  complex  and  ditfioult  should  he  divide<l  and  suhdivided 
to  suit  the  pupil'.s  capacity.  To  take  in  detail  what  we  cannot 
accomplish  hy  one  effort,  and  to  thorougldy  master  tlie  several 
parts  in  succession  as  we  proceed,  is  the  principle  of  all  successful 
labor,  mental  or  mechanical.  It  is  only  by  subdivision,  which  pre- 
sents to  the  pupil  one  point  for  consideration  at  a  time,  and  that  a 
sufficiently  limited  (me,  that  progress  in  study  is  possible  ;  but  by 
the  aid  of  subdivision  there  is  no  limit  to  what  he  can  accomplish. 
The  teacher  accordingly  shows  his  skill  in  presenting  in  each  lesson 
a  practicable  succession  of  steps.  At  the  same  time  he  must  not 
simplify  over  nnioh  ;  this  is  incompatible  with  any  vigorous,  mental 
exercise.  His  business  is  not  entirely  to  remove  dilKculties  from 
the  path  ;  but  to  present  oidy  such  as  the  pupil  can  by  fair  exertion 
overcome.  His  reipiirement  should  therefore  always  be  abreast, 
and  sometimes  slightly  ahead,  of  the  pupil's  capabilities." — Currie. 

Unity. — AH  teaching  should  be  marked  by  unity.  A 
central  thought  forms  a  distinctive  feature  of  every  well- 
conducted  recitation.  Each  lesson  in  literature,  history, 
grammar,  etc.,  should  have  some  leading  idea.  Instruc- 
tion fails  in  its  object  if  pupils  fasten  their  minds 
upon  some  subordinate  statement.  No  details  should 
be  given  that  would  tend  to  lessen  the  effect  of  the 
main  facts  which  are  to  be  presented.  All  the  minor 
facts  that  are  introduced  should  be  grouped  around 
the  main  ones  in  proper  relationship  of  interdependence 
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and  relative  importance.  The  beginning,  the  middle  and 
the  end  of  the  recitation  must  have  in  view  the  one  definite 
j)urpoHe  to  be  gained.  Every  method  or  d(!vice  employed 
must  have  a  distinct  place  in  the  sch(une  of  the  lesson. 
The  form  of  a  well-constructed  lesson  will  b(^  as  evident  as 
that  of  a  demonstruction  in  Kuclid  or  the  parts  of  a  build- 
ing. Not  only  should  the  entire  lesson  hav(5  its  meaning, 
but  every  fact  or  illustration  brought  in  should  have  a 
meaning  in  itself,  and  a  value  in  the  purpose  to  be  gained. 
A  well-conducted  recitation  is  marked  by  no  pui-poseless 
digression  into  irrelevant  topics,  no  unnecessary  rep(!tition 
of  facts,  no  over-development  of  one  portion  of  the  lesson, 
and  no  scampering  o/er  important  matters.  The  central 
line  of  thought  gives  room  for  vai'iety  in  detail,  versatility 
in  the  manner  of  presentation,  and  originality  in  teaching 
devices. 

Self-activity. —  tt  is  a  well-und(n\stood  maxim  in  teach- 
ing that  children  should  be  trained  to  ac(|uire  knowledge 
for  tiiemselves.  The  successful  teacher  wakes  up  the 
mind,  sets  pupils  to  think,  gets  them  to  work,  and  arouses 
in  them  the  spirit  of  enquiry.  In  the  greater  part  of  our 
acquisitions  we  are  all  self-taught.  All  knowledge,  at  the 
outset,  must  be  learned  by  its  discoverer  without  an 
instructor.  True  teaching  is  not  that  which  gives  know- 
ledge, but  that  which  stimulates  pupils  to  gain  it.  In  a 
sense  it  m<>.y  be  said  he  is  the  best  teacher  who  instructs 
least.  The  mind  must  do  its  own  thinking,  and  it  is  a 
mistake  for  the  teacher  to  suppose  he  can  make  his  pupils 
intelligent  by  his  own  hard  work. 

A  pupil  should  be  allowed  time  to  realize  whatever  is 
presented  to  him  by  way  of  ex})lanation.  The  teacher 
should  be  able  to  estimate  exactly  how  much  information 
is  necessary  to  awaken  curiosity.     Only  that  amount  of 
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help  should  \m  given  \\hicli  is  rtujuirnd.  Self-ctlort  is 
checked  wiieii  too  much  is  suj^gested.  To  direct  the 
thouf^ht  of  th(!  child,  to  encouia<^(!  him,  and  to  piepare 
him  for  the  central  jxiint  of  ditliculty,  will  he  constantly 
recjuired  of  the  teaclu!!*.  It  is  a  common  hlundei*  on  the 
part  of  teachers  well  acijuaintcid  with  tluMr  subject  to 
introduc(^  matt(Ms  which,  wlule  intc<^stin<^  in  themselves, 
are  not  necessary  for  developing  s'jlt'-activity. 

"  When  a  tiling  is  dear,  let  tlie  teacher  never  try  to  make  it 
clearer  ;  when  a  thing  is  untlerstooil,  not  a  word  more  of  explana- 
tion siionld  be  added.  To  mark  precisely  the  moment  wlien  the 
pu|)il  understands  wiiat  is  said,  the  moment  when  he  is  master  of 
the  necessary  ideas,  is  perhaps  the  most  diHicult  thing  in  the  art  of 
teaching." — Etli/i  irorth. 

Study. — Teaching  should  stimulate  study.  Everyone 
should  be  a  student.  The  person  who  loves  study,  and 
who  knows  what  to  study,  how  to  study,  and  when  to 
study,  has  a  good  education.  A  pupil  slnmld  be  trained 
to  get  clear  ideas  of  his  lessons,  to  read  carefully  and 
systematically,  to  master  the  leading  features  of  the  sub- 
ject taken  up,  to  understand  principles,  definitions  and 
facts,  and  to  analyze,  to  generalize,  to  deduce  and  to  illus- 
trate. It  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  train  his  pupils 
to  consult  dictionaries,  reference  books  and  maps,  and  to 
induce  them  by  habits  of  ol)servation  and  reflection  to 
find  out  facts  not  set  forth  in  what  they  read.  Hard 
study  is  beneficial.  Children  that  are  "spoon-fed"  remain 
children.  For  one  pupil  who  is  injured  by  hard  study, 
one  hundred  would  be  benefited  by  increased  mental 
activity.  Hard  study  develops  manhood  and  forms  the 
royal  road  to  success. 

Pupils  should  be  wisely  directed  in  their  studies.  What- 
ever is  necessarj^  or  useful  as  a  preparation  for  life,  and 
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whatov(!r  will  i)(\st  sorv(!  iis  a  fouiidaliori  foi'  futuic  work, 
should  n^ccivc  first  atttmtion.  Tlu!  vafjuctiess  and  uiiecr- 
taiiily  of  tlio  smattenT  should  b<>  avoided.  Jluii'ird  study 
is  faulty.  Or<^ainc  "growth  follows  the  propcf  accjuisition  of 
kiiowledjj;('.  Th(>  niodo  of  study  must  1)0  suited  to  the  sul)- 
jcct.  To  master  the  subject  ratlun'  than  to  master  the  book 
should  be  the  ol>ject.  The  relati\(!  imj)ortance  of  facts 
should  be  umhjrstood,  and  what  is  first  in  value  should 
receive  most  attention.  Tlu;  cojrelation  of  facts,  the 
rehition  of  cause  and  effect,  and  the  logical  se(|uence  of 
ideas  should  be  carefully  ol)served.  Pupils  should  be 
trained  to  work  systematically,  and  to  have  set  times  for 
study  at  home.  Desultory  reading  in  matter.;  recjuiring 
study,  or  spasmodic  efforts,  should  be  avoided.  It  is 
important  that  pupils  should  cultivate  the  power  of  con- 
centrating their  attention  on  what  they  take  up.  Interest 
in  a  subject  may  be  created  and  fostered.  A  love  of  good 
books  is  an  impelling  force  to  a  student.  Ability  to  select 
the  best  reading  matter  comes  only  by  careful  application. 
To  know  where  to  look  for  knowlcdfife  is  constantlv  in 
demand.  Recreative  reading,  and  reading  which  supplies 
general  information,  should  not  be  ignored.  ( General  read- 
ing or  recreative  reading  need  not  be  aimless.  Life  is  too 
short  and  too  serious  to  allow  any  time  to  be  wasted. 

Thoroughness- — Every  subject  should  be  taught 
thoroughly.  This  does  not  mean  that  all  the  details  of  a 
lesson  should  be  mastered.  Junior  classes  cannot  be 
expected  to  have  a  complete  grasp  of  the  subject.  Pupils 
should  not,  however,  learn  what  they  may  have  afterwards 
to  unlearn.  It  becomes  a  source  of  bewilderment,  rather 
than  of  help,  to  require  at  first  more  than  the  broad 
principles  and  general  outline  of  any  particular  subject. 
To  overlook  fundamental  facts  and  spend  time  on  details, 
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is  the  reverse  of  th()n»ii;,'hneHS.  The  iiiiiid  is  limited  in  its 
capacity,  and  any  attempt  to  master  secondary  niatters  is 
very  apt  to  crowd  out  inoi'e  important  ones. 

"  Perfect  kimwledyc  is  only  a  leliitive  term,  for,  <i)iH<»hiteIy 
consitleied,  wc  ean  iievei'  know  anything'  perfectly  ;  however,  wo 
may  aim  at  j)erfeetii)M,  allliougii  we  may  not  hope  to  leacli  it.  Hy 
teaching  a  HiiJ)ject  thoroughly,  therefore,  we  simply  mean  tliat 
tic  info'niation  which  we  communicate  to  our  pupils  shouhl  he 
complete  anil  exai^t  as  fai'  as  it  extends,  ami  that  we  shouhl  not 
rest  satistieil  until  it  is  tixeil  in  their  miinls  ;  at  the  same  time,  wo 
should  not  attempt  to  push  oui-  iu.>Tt ruction  heyond  their  capa- 
bilities, nor  deceive  ourselves  with  the  ideithat  we  have  taught 
anything  thoroughly  whii'h  has  lieen  meitdy  learnt  l»y  rote.  The 
most  imperfect  and  fruitless  kiud  of  teaching  is  that  when  the 
ntasler  attempts  to  convey  a  perfect  knowle<lge  of  all  the  parts  of 
a  subject  before  the  faculties  of  i-he  pupils  are  prej)ared  for  grasping 
such  ail  amount  of  knowledge.  A  little  knowledge,  fidly  under- 
stood cand  thoroughly  digested,  creates  intellectual  i)ower.  The 
amount  of  knowledge  fixed  in  the  mind  is  not  of  so  mm;h  account 
as  the  ideas  which  are  evolved  by  the  intellectual  process  of 
elaboration." — Tate, 

Stimulus. — The  power  of  stimulating  pupils  is  natural 
to  some  teacliers.  Sympathy,  (juickness  of  resource,  a 
lively  and  attractive  manner,  insight  into  character,  and 
personal  interest  in  students,  are  powerful  aids  in  arousing 
a  spirit  of  activity.  Many  points  of  detail  and  method 
are  capable  of  being  acquired  by  care  and  effort.  Power 
to  arrest  attention,  to  create  interest,  to  inspire  ambition, 
and  to  develop  energy,  may  be  cultivated  by  every  faithful 
teacher. 

The  lesson  should  be  made  entertaining  as  well  as 
profitable.  A  change  in  the  method  of  instruction,  or  a 
variation  in  the  routine,  may  often  wake  up  a  dull  class. 
If  pupils  are  inattentive,  it  is  probable  the  teaching  is 
^ull.       Nagging,  or   using   satire,    is   a   false    method   of 
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Enthusiasm  for  the  subject  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  will  do  much  to  stimulate  the  pupils.  Pupils 
are  very  imitative,  and  they  are  led  to  care  for  what 
interests  the  teacher.  A  teacher  who  is  not  a  student 
fails  to  interest.  The  be.  methods  of  conducting  recita- 
tions should  be  made  a  study.  Each  subject  calls  for 
special  methods  of  treatment.  Clearness  is  a  stimulus  to 
mental  growth,  but  there  is  a  danger  of  explaining  too 
much  and  too  soon.  The  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to 
share  in  original  research.  In  science,  histor}"^,  and  other 
subjects,  there  is  great  opportunity  for  using  this  stimulus. 
The  various  sch(»ol  incentives  (Chapter  IX.)  may  be  effec- 
tively used  by  the  judicious  teacher  to  stimulate  pupils 
in  their  work. 

Instruction. — To  give  information  is  an  important 
o))ject  in  teaching  a  class.  Knowledge  should  be  given  in 
an  intelligent  manner,  and  the  elements  of  training  slK>uld 
not  be  forgotten.  How  children  learn  is  often  of  more 
importance  than  what  they  learn.  Information  should  be 
made  real,  and  what  pupils  learn  should  have  value  in 
after  life.     (Chapter  III.). 

Instruction  may  be  direct,  wh<'n  the  truths  communicated 
by  the  teacher  are  clearly  and  r(;adily  grasped  by  the 
learner.  It  may  be  iitdirecty  when  the  learner  is  skilfully 
brought  to  discover  truth  for  himself..  Very  frequently 
the  instruction  given  is  of  an  objective  nature.  This  is 
the  case  when  by  presenting  objects  to  the  mind  of  the 
pupils  their  curiosity  is  excited,  their  observation  and 
thought  guided,  and  their  attention  fixed.  Objective  and 
indirect  teaching  have  the  highest  value  as  methods  of 
training,  but  direct  teaching  is  not  to  be  set  aside,  not- 
withstanding the  frequency  with  which  it  is  abused. 
^'  Teach  pupils  to  find  out  for  themselves"  is  a  safe  maxim. 
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Drill. — To  fix  a  series  of  facts  in  the  mind  of  a  child 
requires  much  reiteration.  The  truth  which  a  pupil 
reaches  under  the  guidance  of  a  teacher  he  should  be 
tau^iit  to  reach  again  with  gi'eater  readiness  and  certainty. 
Increased  power  and  facility  are  cultivated  by  repeating 
the  same  acts.  A  large  amount  of  practice  in  the  shape  of 
drill  exercises  is  essential  in  elementary  classes.  Some 
time  of  nearly  every  lesson  may  be  devoted  to  tliis  process. 
A  word  of  caution  is  needed  to  prevent  drill  from  taking 
the  place  of  iiitelligent  teaching.  To  keep  "pegging 
away, '  without  giving  proper  attention  to  mental  activity, 
leads  to  wearisome,  unnecessary  {;nd  mechanical  labor. 
Bright  pupils  in  graded  schools  are  often  neglected  by  the 
use  of  too  much  drill, 

Reproduccion. — In  ordet*  that  we  may  learn  clearly 
what  pupils  know  they  must  express  themselves  in  words. 
Knowledge  which  cannot  be  put  in  language  is  indefinite 
and  uncertain.  To  test  the  attaimnents  of  the  pupils 
becomes  necessary  in  order  to  give  right  instruction.  In 
all  teaching  the  acijuired  mental  power  of  the  pupils  should 
be  constantly  tested.  The  ability  of  the  child  to  observe, 
to  reason,  and  to  use  language,  is  measured  when  he  is 
called  upon  to  state  what  he  has  ac(juired.  Power  to  recall, 
to  imagine,  to  compare,  to  analyze,  to  generalize  and  to 
discriminate,  may  be  cultivated  by  practice  in  reproducing 
what  has  been  taught.  When  pupils  are  required  to 
mention  what  they  have  gained  fiom  the  study  of  a  lesson, 
or  fj-om  observation,  the  accuracy  of  their  knowledge  and 
the  soundness  of  theii-  views  are  tested.  Practice  in  this 
process  of  teaching  may,  as  in  the  case  of  drill,  be  carried 
too  far.  It  should  be  recollected  that  tests  of  the  attain- 
ments of  pupils  are  only  a  means  to  an  end.  Oral  and 
written   examinations  are    an  essential    feature  of  every 
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well-devised  system  of  te.aching,  (Chapter  XVI.).  Too 
many  examinations  should,  however,  be  avoided. 

Reviews. — Lessons  of  a  recapitulatory  or  examinatory 
nature  are  essential  to  good  teaching.  These  should  be 
given  at  certain  times  to  review  and  sum  up  the  teaching 
of  a  previous  series  of  lessons.  Skilfully  employed,  such 
recitations  are  of  great  value  in  keeping  information  fresh 
and  ready  for  use,  in  giving  a  wider  grasp  of  a  topic,  and 
in  enabling  the  pupils  to  observe  relationships  and  to  apply 
general  principles.  With  judiciously  arranged  review 
lessons  the  memory  is  strengthened,  a  broader  view  of  the 
entire  subject  is  possible,  and  there  is  prevented  that  cramp- 
ing and  narrowing  effect  which  results  when  the  details  of 
each  recitation  are  considered  apart  from  the  other  lessons. 

In  a  sense  every  lesson  should  include,  if  necessary, 
review  questions.  To  "finish"  the  ;  jurse  in  two-thirds  of 
the  academic  year,  with  the  object  of  spending  the  rest  of 
the  time  in  reviews,  shows  a  misconception  of  good  teach- 
ing. If  a  subject  is  taught  properly,  reviews  each  day, 
week  or  month,  have  recognition  in  the  regular  work.  For 
junior  classes  a  review  each  Friday  has  its  advantages. 
The  better  plan — especially  for  advanced  pupils — is  to 
review  the  subject  when  a  chapter  or  topic  has  been  finished 
by  the  class.  Review  tjuestions,  or  review  lessons,  should 
show  the  same  definiteness  of  purpose  and  logical  arrange- 
ment that  mark  every  other  well-conducted  recitation. 

Progression. — ^The  learner  must  proceed  step  by  step. 
The  teacher  guides,  but  the  pupils  ascend,  round  by  round, 
by  their  own  efforts.  The  learner's  present  attainments 
should  be  made  the  basis  of  the  teacher's  work.  If  there 
is  unity  in  the  aim  of  the  teachei',  and  if  the  proper  end  is 
kept  in  view,  a  rule  of  selection  and  adaptation  must  be 
followed.     The  progress  of  the  pupil  should   be  a  growth 
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in  the  mind  with  each  part  rising  naturally  out  of  the 
prece(Hng,  and  forming  itself  into  the  mind.  A  number  of 
well-known  maxims  have  value  in  the  various  methods  of 
instruction.  Some  of  them  should  be  received  with  caution. 
They  include,  in  some  cases,  half-truths,  or  sound  principles 
that  may  be  misapplied. 

1.  Nature's  Method.  It  is  a  popular  statement  to  say 
that  education  should  follow  Nature.  The  teacher  does  not 
really  develop  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  nor  does  he  deter- 
mine the  order  of  their  development.  He  must  look  to 
Nature  as  his  guide.  He  only  assists  Nature.  By  observa- 
tion and  study  lie  becomes  accjuainted  with  Nature's  laws 
and  learns  how  mental  growth  takes  place.  In  this  way 
he  is  guided  in  choosing  objects  of  knowledge,  and  in  pre- 
senting facts  to  his  pupils.  If  the  teacher  adopts  methods 
that  run  counter  to  mental  processes,  he  is  not  following 
Nature's  method.  It  should  be  understood,  however,  that 
there  is  no  force  called  Nature  which  will  carry  on  educa- 
tion. Mental  and  moral  growth,  as  well  as  physical  growth, 
demands  intelligent  guidance. 

2.  From  the  Knoipn  to  the  UnknowM.  The  first  thing  in 
teaching  is  to  find  out  what  the  pupil  knows  that  is  most 
nearly  allied  to  what  is  to  be  presented.  There  must  be  a 
starting  point ;  there  must  be  something  upon  which  to 
build.  The  irksomeness  felt  in  the  early  stages  of  some 
subjects  is  due  to  the  want  of  a  foundation.  To  stimulate 
the  activity  of  the  pupil,  and  to  secure  a  ready  reception 
for  new  material,  it  is  necessary  to  take  hold  of  something 
already  in  the  mind,  It  is  evident  no  fixed  plan  will  suit 
all  cases,  and  the  skill  of  the  teacher  is  exhibited  in  the 
tact  with  which  he  makes  himself  acquainted  with  the 
existing  conditions.  In  almost  all  cases  the  pupil  has 
some  previous  knowledge  of  the  subject  acquired  in  some 
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way,  and  his  attainments  will  determine  the  mode  of 
procedure.  The  most  elementary  facts  may  at  first  require 
attention. 

The  teacher  must  make  the  most  of  the  pupil's  knowledge. 
Every  lesson  should  be  connected  with  former  lessons. 
Progress  should  be  in  the  right  direction.  The  steps 
should  be  proportioned  to  the  age  and  power  of  the  pupil. 
Each  additional  fact,  reason,  proof,  and  inference  should 
be  adapted  to  the  end  in  view.  New  truths  should  be 
made  familiar  before  further  steps  are  attempted.  It  is  a 
great  mistake  to  take  up  a  series  of  lessons  without  neces- 
sary recapitulations  and  reviews.  Pujnls  should  be  taught 
to  make  discoveries  for  themselves,  and  thus  "  proceed 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown." 

3.  Simple  to  Complex.  The  young  child  has  difficulty 
in  discerning  relations.  What  is  complex  may  have  to  be 
broken  up  into  its  elements  so  that  it  may  be  presented  in 
small  portions.  It  may  be  necessary  to  lead  the  pupil 
along  the  steps  of  a  subject  consecutively,  and  not  by  great 
strides  over  several  intermediate  ones  at  once.  If  what  is 
simple  is  presented  first,  what  is  complex  may  be  subse- 
quently grasped. 

"Although  tliis  principle  of  eduoatidn  is  generally  known  and 
acknowledged,  yet  comparatively  few  teachers  understand  it  rightly, 
or  practise  it  completely.  It  is  l)y  no  means  unconnnon  to  find 
teachers  practising  a  dogmatic  and  technical  system  of  instruction  ; 
while,  at  the  s  ime  time,  they  believe  that  they  are  teaching  from  the 
simple  to  the  complex  ;  our  dogmatic  modes  of  instruction  are 
simple  enough  as  regards  the  work  of  the  master,  whilst  they  are 
anything  but  simple  when  considered  in  relation  to  the  mental 
efforts  recjuired  of  the  pupil.  As  this  species  of  self-delusion  is  so 
fatal  in  its  consetjuences,  it  is  import^mt  that  we  should  exactly 
understand  what  is  meant  by  teacliing  from  the  simple  to  the 
complex.  We  teach  from  the  simple  to  the  complex  when  we  ex- 
plain the  various  particular  forms  of  a  general  or  abstract  principle, 
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before  we  attempt  to  explain  the  general  principle  itself;  or  when 
we  explain  the  simpler  elements  or  parts  of  a  subject,  before  we 
attempt  to  teach  the  subject  as  a  whole." — Tate.. 

4.  Concrete  to  Abstract.  Early  impressions  como  by 
means  of  the  senses.  Accordingly  it  may  be  neccKsary  to 
make  a  child's  conception  of  a  subject  clearer  by  an  appeal 
to  the  senses.  Hence  object  lessons  have  an  important 
place  in  the  mode  of  instruction  used  with  young  children. 
The  objects  themselves  may  make  ideas  clear  which  can- 
not be  explained  by  verbal  description.  Diagrams,  maps, 
apparatus,  pictorial  illustrations,  etc.,  have  their  well 
known  value  in  teaching.  Tt  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
what  is  concrete  is  necessarily  clear.  This  maxim  may  be 
misunderstood. 

"  Taken  literally  it  is  impossible,  for  there  is  no  concrete  know- 
ledge with  which  to  begin.  Xor  is  it  true  as  im})lying  that  detinite 
knowledge  is  easier  to  get  than  general  knowledge.  It  is  just  as 
dithcult,  recjuires  as  mucli  preparation,  as  much  mental  energy, 
and  as  much  maturitN'  of  mind,  to  make  :.  clear  distinction  as  to 
make  broad  generalization.  Botli  processes,  in  fact,  occur  together 
as  different  aspects  of  comparison.  To  transform  knowledge  from 
hazy  into  definite,  and  from  isolated  into  coimected  forms,  are 
both  ends  of  instruction,  and  the  educator  cannot  safely  a.ssunie 
that  either  process  has  been  already  accomplished  before  his  work 
begins.  Undoubtedly  many  who  use  the  precept  have  a  correct 
meaning  liack  of  it,  l)ut  this  meaning  would  be  better  expressed  : 
Develop  represent ations  from  jnrscntatioui^.''  —  McLdlan. 

5.  Wholes,  then  Parts.  The  whole  of  an  object  must 
be  grasped  in  some  way  before  its  parts  are  understood. 
All  complex  objects  of  study  are,  in  the  first  place,  per- 
ceived in  a  vague  and  indefinite  manner.  A  child  has  an 
idea  of  a  house,  a  horse,  a  man,  etc.,  before  he  has  any 
conception  of  the  parts  of  any  one  of  them  The  more 
prominent  parts  are  then  recognized  by  very  elementary 
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powers  of  analysis.  The  unit  must  he  the  basis  of  instruc- 
tion, but  a  part  of  an  object  may  be  the  unit  as  well  as 
the  object  itself.  This  maxim  is  almost  similar  to  the 
preceding  ones,  and,  like  them,  it  may  be  misapplied.  It 
m.'iy  be  generally  recognized  that  the  child  should  begin  to 
lejirn  what  is  nearest  to  him.  He  should  advance  to  the 
remote  and  the  ideal  from  the  actual  and  the  practical. 

6.  Kiioniing  and  Doiiuj.  Knowing  and  doing  should 
proceed  together.  Curiosity  and  activity  are  natural 
characteristics  of  childhood.  The  former  fosters  a  spirit 
of  investigation,  and  the  latter  fastens  knowledge.  The 
self-activity  of  the  child  must  be  appealed  to  in  all  kinds 
of  instruction,  but  this  self-activity  must  be  guided  by  in- 
telligence. If  the  acts  performed  by  pupils  become  merely 
mechanical  there  is  no  growth  in  knowledge.  In  early 
youth  valuable  habits  may  doubtless  be  formed  without 
explanations  for  conduct  being  given.  As  children  grow 
older,  methods  of  instruction  demand  knowledge  as  the 
basis  of  the  activities  put  forth.  Pupils  should  be  led  to 
discover  things  for  themselves.  The  suggestive  method  of 
instruction  promotes  the  principle  of  self-development.  In 
order  that  this  spirit  of  self-development  may  be  main- 
tained, pupils  should  not  be  required  to  do  what  is  beyond 
their  capacity.  They  should  not,  as  a  rule,  receive  infor- 
mation which  they  can  find  out  without  the  teacher's 
assistance.  Voluntary  efforts  are  most  valuable.  Too 
often  there  is  a  tendency  to  check  the  growth  of  the 
inventive  faculties,  by  filling  the  mind  with  knowledge 
instead  of  cultivating  original  power. 
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THE  ART  OF   QUESTIONING. 


Importance  of  this  Art  — The^most_valuable  method 
of  conducting  a  recitation  is  the  question  method.  The 
teacher  who  knows  how  to  question  his  chiss  has  fairly 
mastered  the  pedago«i;ic  art.  The  prime  object  of  teaching 
is  to  get  pupils  to  think  rightly.  Judicious  f^uestioning  is 
the  best  means  of  arousing  mental  activity.  To  secure 
intellectual  growth'  the  attention  of  the  child  must  be 
arrested,  his  interest  in  the  subject  created  or  intensified, 
definiteness  of  thought  promoted,  studious  habits  cultivated, 
and  energy  and  enthusiasm  aroused.  In  no  way  has  the 
teacher  greater  power  to  secure  good  results  than  by  the 
use  of  the  question  method  of  teaching.  It  affords  pupils 
a^valuable  training  in  readiness  of  thought  and  speech.  It 
promotes  mental  develojunent,  and  secures  good  discipline. 

"Effectively  used  it  should  spur  the  indolent,  stimulate  the 
sluggish,  challenge  the  inattentive,  restrain  the  forward,  control 
the  raah,  expose  the  careless,  encourage  the  timid,  and  help  the  dull ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  itsliould  fully  employ  the  more  intelligent 
members  of  the  class  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  available  the  know- 
ledge of  individuals  for  the  benefit  of  all.' — Laiidon. 

Objects  of  Questioning.— It  is  the  object  of  ques- 
tioning to  give  proper  direction  to  the  thoughts  of  the 
lejiiner,  to  ascertain  what  he  knows  of  the  subject,  to 
detect  and   correct  any  errors  into   which   he   may  have 
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f.allen,  to  brinj^  out  the  important  details  of  the  sulyect,  to 
unfold  the  principles  involved,  to  foster  self-effort  in  the 
discovery  of  truth,  and  to  train  to  haV)its  of  reflection. 

Before  adding  to  the  information  of  a  pupil,  the  extent 
of  his  knowledge  should  be  ascertained.  Unless  this  course 
is  taken,  the  instruction  given  may  not  be  adapted  to  his 
mental  re(iuirements,  and  the  tecaching  may  become  too  easy 
or  too  difficult,  and  perhaps  wearisome  by  its  monotony 
and  lack  of  power  to  stimulate.  With  suitable  questions 
the  attention  may  l)e  directed  to  facts  already  known,  and 
in  this  way  knowledge  may  be  fixed  in  the  mind.  Self- 
activity  calls  into  play  the  processes  of  analysis  and 
synthesis,  those  of  induction  and  deduction,  and  the 
exercise  of  the  reasoning  powers.  The  thoroughness 
of  the  knowledge  will  determine  the  amount  of  drill 
that  may  be  desirable  ])efore  additional  instruction 
is  imparted.  Vague  ideas  should  be  made  definite,  and 
mistakes  corrected  before  new  ground  is  entered  u})on. 
This  ma}'  re(iuire  numerous  (juestions,  careful  explanations, 
and  clear  expositions.  At  the  same  time,  the  power  of 
correct  expression  is  cultivated,  and  the  clear  connection 
between  words  and  ideas  becomes  a  settled  feature  of 
mental  flevelopment. 

When  the  knowledge  of  the  pupil  is  tested  another  pur- 
pose of  questioning  is  presented.  To  train  the  child  is 
more  important  than  to  measure  the  extent  of  his  know- 
ledge. Training  is  impossible  unless  interest  (Chapter 
XIV.)  is  aroused.  Suitable  questions  excite  curiosity, 
remove  obscurity,  and  produce  self -activity.  Discoveries 
inspire  zeal,  create  confidence,  and  lead  to  habits  of  self- 
education.  A  (|uestion  will  often  secure  the  attention  of 
pupils  when  they  would  otherwise  remain  listless.  Habits 
of  inattention  among  pupils  are  generally  the  outcome 
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defective  fjuestioninf,'.  No  mode  of  putting'  (luestions  to  a 
class  and  no  style  of  (juestions  can  he  defcndiMJ,  that  will 
not  arouse  in  the  pupils  a  spii-it  of  enquiiy  and  habits  of 
self-questioning. 

"Clearly,  tlie  intellectual  hahit  can  l)e  foinied  hy  lf)i,'ical  (luestion- 
ing  and  l)y  this  alone.  Tlie  pouring  out  procesHes,  wliethcr  l)y  text- 
books, that  copiously  explain  the  easy  and  are  silent  t)n  tlu;  difficult, 
or  by  teachers  who,  with  a  fatal  flow  of  words,  explain  everything, 
works  against  independent  investigation  and  the  growth  of  power. 
The  wordy  teacher  has  been  referred  to ;  the  wordy  annotator 
deserves  a  passing  notice  He  is  more  to  l)e  dreaded  than  tlie  wordy 
teacher.  The  young  learner  will  sometimes  venture  to  (juestion 
the  scientific  or  literary  accuracy  of  the  oral  instructor  ;  but  he 
receives  with  un(|uestioning  reverence  the  printed  statenjents  of  the 
annotator." — McLdlan.  > 

Abuse  of  Questioning.— The  best  methods  of  insti-uc- 
tion  may  be  abused.  Questioning  is  the  best  means,  but  not 
the  only  good  means,  of  conducting  a  recitation.  The 
lecture  or  the  conversational  method  may  be  occasionally 
employed.  The  use  of  illustration  cannot  be  ignored. 
The  results  of  the  teacher's  efforts  will  often  point  out  the 
course  to  adopt.  It  may  be  well  to  tell  pupils  the  facts  at 
times.     Excessive  questioning  confuses  and  bewilders. 

"  Many  teachers  use  questioning  as  though  it  were  an  end  in 
itself,  and  fail  to  see  that  it  is  easy  to  over-rjuestion  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  retard  the  teaching,  and  smotlier  up  the  point  to  be 
learned  in  a  cloud  of  answers.  This  purposeless  (questioning  has 
done  much  to  bring  the  device  into  disrepute.  Directly  the  object 
is  gained,  the  teacher  should  pass  on.  Anything  beyond  what  is 
necessary  for  clear  understanding  and  firm  grasp  only  bewilders  the 
children,  and  darkens  what  it  should  illuminate.  Not  unfrequently, 
too,  in  teaching,  a  large  amount  of  time  is  wasted  in  endeavoring  to 
question  from  children  ordinary  matters  of  fact,  which  they  can 
only  learn  by  being  told  directly.  To  question  again  and  again  in 
the  hope  that  the  point  may  be  gained,  or  arrived  at  by  a  process 
of  exhaustion,  is  to  misunderstand  completely  the  use  of  questiou- 
ing,  and  is  not  only  stupid  but  blameworthy."— -i/anrfon. 
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The  Teacher's  Prerequisites.— The  questioner  re- 
quires to  have  the  (|ualificati«jiis  of  the  teach(;r  (Chapter 
VII.)  in  an  eminent  degree.  A  knowh'dgf!  of  the  subject 
of  instruction  is  essential.  Jlis  attainments  should  «'ml>iacc 
not  only  an  extensive  accjuaintance  with  the  sul)jeot  itself, 
but  a  knowledge  of  kindred  branches.  The  p. unary 
teacher  has  great  need  of  wide  culture,  in  view  of  the 
great  skill  recjuired  to  ([uestion  young  j)U|)ils.  The  pre- 
paration of  the  lesson  is  essential  (Chapter  XIII.).  Had 
preparation  leads  to  feeble  teaching  and  to  indiM'erence  on 
the  part  of  pupils. 

The  teacher  needs  a  thorough  training  of  the  analytic 
faculty.  Dull  teaching  is  the  })ioduct  of  an  untrained 
mind.  A  logical  method  of  thinking  is  essential  as  a 
factor  in  producing  a  right  order  in  the  arrangement  of 
questions.  To  know  how  to  train  children,  a  knowledge 
of  child  nature  is  indispensable.  The  teacher  who  success- 
fully uses  the  question  method  must  ol^serve  the  workings 
of  the  mind.  No  amount  of  scholarship  will  make  up  for 
ignorance  of  the  laws  that  govern  mental  action.  Unless 
the  teacher  has  a  full  appreciation  of  the  pupil's  condition 
of  mind,  both  as  to  capacity  and  degree  of  attainments, 
the  instruction  will  lack  proper  direction.  The  special 
laws  of  suggestion  and  association  must  be  understood. 
An  intelligent  grasp  of  the  conditions  and  peculiarities  of 
the  learners  is  essential.  The  teacher  must  be  able  to 
frame  his  own  questions.  The  exact  question  to  put  to  a 
class  must  often  be  determined  at  the  moment. 

The  personality  of  the  teacher  is  the  most  powerful 
element  in  his  qualifications  as  a  questioner.  Heart-power 
as  well  as  head-power  is  requisite.  Scholarship  will  not 
supply  the  defects  that  come  from  the  lack  of  such  elements 
as  energy,  sympathy,  enthusiasm,  decision  of  character,  and 
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that  insi<,'lit  into  huinau  nature  wliiuh  riiaiks  tlif3  man  of 
keen  )U(l<;inent.  To  arouse;  the  dull  is  a  constant  duty  of 
the  sucL'(!ssfui  tcacluir.  To  help  the  weak,  to  develop  the 
intelli<^('nco  of  the  indolent,  and  to  implant  hjihits  of  right 
thinking  in  all  members  of  the  class  will  dtMnand  teachei's 
who  are  stout-hearted  and  strong-hrained.  Exctillence  can 
be  attained  only  by  int(;Ilig(Mit  practice.  The  beginner 
will  make  mistakes,  but  if  he  knows  his  errors  there  is 
hope  of  improvement  and  })ossibly  of  ultimate  success. 
The  most  eminent  teachers  are  those  who  recognized  their 
failures  ami  made  repeated  efforts  to  triumph  over  diHi- 
culties. 

The  Subject-Matter  of  Questions. — A  good  (lues- 

tion  is  definite,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  it  should  admit  of 
only  one  answer.  Obscurity  in  the  language  of  a  (juestion 
may  lead  to  incorrect  answers.  CiJuestions  should  be  per- 
tinent. Irrelevant  (juestioning  is  often  due  to  want  of 
proper  preparation.  Questions  should  sometimes  be  asked 
that  cannot  be  answered  from  the  text-book,  but  they 
should  have  a  bearing  on  the  lesson. 

Questions  should  be  accompanied  with  no  useless  verbi- 
age in  the  way  of  introductory  phrases.  The  language 
should  embrace  no  more  words  than  are  necessary.  A* 
clumsy  or  slipshod  way  of  stating  a  question  is  unfair  to 
children.  It  should  not  be  necessary,  as  a  rule,  to  repeat 
a  question,  or  to  change  the  form  in  which  it  is  expressed. 
A  change  may,  however,  be  essential  if  the  (juestion  has  not 
been  clearly  stated,  or  if  the  ability  of  the  students  has 
been  over-estimated.  Several  short  questions  are  better 
than  one  long  one. 

Questions  should  be  properly  graded.  They  should  be 
sufficiently  difficult  to  necessicate  effort.  Inattention, 
carelessness,  habits  of  guessing,  and  superficiality,  result 
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from  th(^  UHO  of  questi(jiis  that  may  bo  answered  without 
mental  olfort.  The  capacity  of  diflen^nt  pupils  must 
be  reco<^ni/,e(l.  It  will  not  <k)  to  discourage  either  the 
dull  or  the  liright  puj)ils.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to 
find  teachers  giving  (juestions  that  demand  answers  of 
greater  length  or  liardness  than  thi;  attainments  of  the 
j)upils  warrant.  Sucli  teaching  bewilders  children,  and 
causes  them  to  b(!come  discouraged  and  to  relax  intellect- 
ual effoj't.  A  series  of  easy  (juestions  may  be  what  is  needed 
to  secure  the  end  desired.  It  is  a  mistake  to  ask  y«)ung 
pupils  (juestions  that  demand  a  long  piocess  of  reasoning. 
Easy  (juestiijns  and  also  more  ditlicult  ones  may  be  necessary 
where  pupils  in  a  class  differ  much  in  their  attainments. 
Teaching  that  does  not  stimulate  is  worthless.  Verbal 
repetiticm  or  constant  drill  cm  what  is  well  known  is 
useless  and  pernicious.  Questions  that  are  not  suggestive 
fail  to  promote  mental  developinent.  Occasionally  (jues- 
tions  may  Ije  put  beyond  the  power  of  the  majority  of 
the  class.  The}'  give  interes'  to  the  bright  pu])ils,  and 
prevent  them  from  growing  discouraged  or  listless.  A  few 
hard  questions  for  the  class  to  think  over  are  serviceable. 
So  far  as  possible,  the  questions  on  the  lesson  should  be 
exhaustive.  If  confined  to  a  part  of  the  lesson,  the  value 
of  due  proportion  is  overlooked. 

Form  of  Questions. — Questions  should  be  put  in 
concise  form.  If  expressed  in  long  se}ir3nces  the  pupils 
lose  the  idea.  To  gather  the  exact  niejixiing  the  language 
must  be  precise.  Ambiguous  questions  fail  to  train  in 
habits  of  definite  thought. 

Questions  should  be  varied  in  form  and  in  degree  of 
difficulty.  Monotony  wearies.  Undue  simplicity  does  not 
train.  Questions,  if  too  hard,  discourage.  A  lack  of 
variety  in    framing  questions    leads   to  like   defects   in 
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answering.  The  wording  of  questions  should  depend  upon 
how  far  the  pupils  understand  the  subject.  With  young 
children  it  may  be  nec(\ssary  to  ask  the  same  information 
on  different  days  in  a  changed  form.  The  mental  exercise 
involved  in  giving  the  answer  will  determine  the  degree  of 
difficulty  which  the  (juestion  should  assume.  The  ability 
of  the  child  to  express  his  thoughts  fluently,  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  subject,  and  his  physical  condition,  must 
not  be  overlooked.  Categorical  questi(ms,  or  such  as  call 
for  direct  and  positive  answers,  create  life  and  interest 
young  pupils.  In  reviews  the  topical  method  is  very 
valuable.  Problems  to  be  solved,  translations  to  be  made, 
and  exercises  to  be  written,  are  highly  important  forms  of 
questions  for  .advanced  classes. 

Questions  should  be  put  in  grannnatical  form.  A  state- 
ment or  an  ellipsis  chan<red  into  a  (juestion  is  ol)jectionable. 
The  choice  of  words  in  asking  (juestions  is  important.  It 
is  a  common  error  with  teachers  to  have  no  clear  idea  of 
what  they  mean  until  the  (juestion  is  partly  framed.  The 
wording  is  often  altered  before  the  fjuestion  is  finished. 
Defects  of  this  kind  give  pupils  l)ad  models  in  oral 
composition. 

Questions  shoulu  be  put  in  an  engaging  way  as  well  as 
in  an  attract! v'o  form.  A  cheerful,  appreciative,  lively  and 
sympathetic  manner  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  has  great 
influence  in  securing  ready  responses  to  his  (juestions. 
Vivacity  and  pleasantness,  an  animated  and  conversational 
style  of  (juestioning,  and  tlie  absence  of  formalism  will 
induce  pupils  to  do  their  best,  will  banish  drowsiness  and 
indisposition  to  effort,  and  will  prevent  them  from  flagging 
or  becoming  wearied  of  the  lesson.  The  teacher  must  be 
natural  in  his  manner. 
15 
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"  Some  teachers  make  the  mistake  of  being  fussy  and  bustling, 
which  is  tiresome  and  disconcerting  ;  others  of  being  stilted  and 
magisterial,  which  is  chilling  and  depressing  ;  a  few  of  being  too 
exacting,  and  correcting  mistakes  in  a  harsli,  snappish  way,  which 
renders  the  children  afraid  to  answer,  and  eventually  silences 
them." — Landon. 

Order  of  Questions.— Questions  should  follow  one 
another  in  systematic  order.  Eacli  should  seem  to  grow 
out  of  the  answer  which  preceded  it.  A  loose,  discon- 
nected, random  set  of  emjuiries,  wliich  have  little  logical 
relation,  is  very  objectionable.  Rambling  (juestions  prevent 
continuous  thinking,  lead  to  confusion,  and  discourage 
pupils.  Examination  questions  may,  however,  be  occa- 
sionally discursive.  To  be  effective,  all  that  the  questions 
embrace  should  be  coherent  iind  connected.  Lawyers 
study  the  art  of  questioning,  as  is  shown  by  the  connected, 
straightforward  story  they  are  able  to  get  from  a  timid 
but  lionest  witness.  Any  irrelevant  or  needless  matter 
that  is  introduced  does  not  turn  the  barrister  aside  from 
the  purpose  he  has  in  view.  The  sum  of  the  replies  given 
to  the  questioner,  as  reported  in  the  press,  reads  like  a 
consistent  narrative. 

Short  digressions  may  be  unavoidable  and  essential. 
Hard  words  and  incidental  statements  may  need  explana- 
tion. New  trains  of  thought  may  call  for  consideration. 
There  may  be  good  reasons  for  bringing  in  illustrations, 
and  even  an  occasional  anecdote.  Logical  consistency  does 
not  require  the  teacher  to  be  the  slave  of  mechanical 
rouMe.  The  concentration  of  s^;udies  is  sound  in  prin- 
ciple, but  the  correlation  of  studies  should  also  be  recog- 
nized. It  is  possible  that  a  (juestion  in  grammar,  or  even 
in  arithmetic,  would  not  })e  pedagogically  out  of  place  in 
giving  a  lesson  in  history.  Still,  it  will  not  do  to  lose 
sight  of  the  main  purpose  of  the  recitation.     All  needless 
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digression  shoul(i  be  carefully  avoided.  Incidental  diffi- 
culties and  matters  that  pertain  to  other  recitations  should 
not  beguile  a  teacher  into  a  neglect  of  the  truths  which 
primarily  belong  to  the  lesson. 

Objectionable  Questions. — The  method  of  instruc- 
tion l)y  means  of  answers  to  set  questions  from  a  book  is 
anticjuated.  There  are  Ijut  few  subjects  that  can  be  pro- 
perly taught  in  this  way,  (Questions  should  be  in  the 
teacher's  own  words.  The  catechism  form  of  instruction 
is  at  variance  with  sound  priiiciples  of  teaching.  The 
living, voice  and  the  spontaneous  effort  are  essential.  In 
training  the  intellectual  faculties,  the  secjuence  of  facts, 
thoughts,  or  ideas  is  more  important  than  any  clear  appre- 
hension or  expression  that  comes  disconnectedly.  Whatever 
value,  by  way  of  suggestion,  ([uestions  at  the  end  of  a  chapter 
may  be  to  teacher  or  pupil,  the  plan  of  depending  solely  on 
them  is  to  be  condemned.  If  the  teaching  is  confined  to 
them,  the  logical  arrangement  of  facts  is  slighted  and  the 
pupils  get  only  a  partial  knowledge  of  the  truth.  Tlie 
catechetical  method  of  (juestion  and  answer  has  disappeared 
wherever  improved  systems  of  teaching  are  adopted. 

Questions  that  simply  re»[uire  a  yes  or  no  answer  should 
be  used  only  occasionally.  They  may  at  times  save  time 
and  arouse  a  class  to  activity.  The  same  objection  liolds 
to  any  questions  that  eucoui-age  guessing.  Those  of  alter- 
nate forms,  where  either  of  twa  answers  is  right,  are  bad. 
Elliptical  ([uestions,  where  the  pupil  is  expected  to  com- 
plete a  sentence  of  which  the  teacher  has  given  a  part, 
have  seldf>m  much  educative  value.  For  >oung  pupils 
such  «iuestions,  if  given  occasionally,  may  help  to  keep  up 
the  continuity  of  the  lesson.  I'oi-  advanced  classes  a  m(^thod 
that  habituates  them  to  give  direct  and  independent 
answers  is  re(|uired.     All  questions  that  include  or  suggest 
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the  answer  give  little  benefit.  There  should  be  nothing  in 
the  voice  of  the  teacher,  in  any  gesture  he  makes,  or 
in  any  expression  of  his  face,  that  will  give  a  clue  to  the 
required  reply. 

Questions  that  from  the  extent  of  information  required, 
or  from  their  vague,  pointless,  or  ambiguous  form,  simply 
perplex,  serve  no  good  purpose.  The  interests  of  the 
pupils  are  too  important  to  have  any  part  of  the  recitation 
occupied  in  merely  "  killing  time."  All  haphazard,  silly, 
pert,  or  pedantic  questions  are  out  of  place.  The  design  of 
good  (juestioning  is  to  train  pupils  to  clear  find  earnest 
thinking.  Inattention,  thoughtlessness  and  indifference 
are  fostered  by  objectionable  methods  of  questioning. 

Kinds  of  Questions. —  Test'my  Questions.  These  are 
used  to  determine  the  quantity  and  (juality  of  the  know- 
ledge, skill  and  power  which  pupils  have  acquired.  They 
may  be  merely  preliminary,  tentative,  or  ttxj)eriniental. 
They  enable  the  instructor  to  feel  his  way,  to  sound  the 
depths  of  tin;  previous  knowledge  of  the  pupils,  and  to 
prepare  them  for  the  reception  of  what  is  to  Ije  taught. 
They  may  also  be  used  for  })urposes  of  examination.  What 
the  teacher  has  to  communicate  must  be  joined  on  to  what 
the  pupils  already  know.  Hesides  clearing  the  way  for  the 
lesson,  tentative  (juestions  promote  effort,  create  interest, 
whet  the  mental  apj)etite,  and  prepare  the  [)upils  for  their 
intellectual  meal.  Such  questions  are  retjuired  at  the 
opening  of  the  recitation  to  arrange  the  gn)Uiid-work  of 
the  lesson,  to  turn  the  thoughts  of  the  pupils  into  the  right 
groove,  to  arouse  the  curiosity,  and  to  foster  the  desire  for 
knowledge.  Throughout  the  lesson  such  (juostions  enable 
the  teacher  to  preserve  attention,  to  discover  how  far  he 
has  been  understood,  to  see  in  what  directi(m  caution  is 
needed,  to  know  what  weak  points  must  be  strengthened. 
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to  acertain  what  misconceptions  must  he  corrected,  ami  to 
determine  what  difHculties  must  he  removed.  At  the  end 
of  a  (hvision  of  the  lesson  or  at  the  cUjse  of  the  recitation, 
testing  (juestions  are  also  valuable.  They  fix  in  the  niinda 
of  the  puj)ils  the  facts  that  have  been  taught,  point  out 
necessary  relations,  emphasize  leading  truths,  supply  de- 
ficiencies and  correct  errors. 

Train'imf  (Jttestions.  These  are  used  to  develop  fresh 
ideas  out  of  what  is  known.  They  are  instructive,  l)ecause 
new  information  is  acipiired;  illustrative,  Ix'cause  they 
throw  light  on  what  is  known;  and  educative,  because 
they  bring  into  active  exercise  the  powers  of  the  pupils. 
Their  main  puipose  is  to  get  the  pupils  to  discover  new 
facts  for  themselves,  by  guiding  them  through  easy  pro- 
cesses of  thought  or  reasoning.  At  first  training  questi(>ns 
do  little  more  than  give  such  direction  to  tiie  thoughts  as 
may  make  relationships  clear.  The}'  simply  a])peal,  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  child's  mental  growth,  to  the  powers  of 
observation  and  to  the  exercise  of  the  memory.  Subse- 
(juently  they  present  easy  steps  in  the  processes  of  analysis 
and  induction,  and  encourage  children  by  giving  them  a 
knowledge  of  what  they  can  accomplish  by  themselves. 
Tt  is  assumed  that  what  pupils  find  out  is  mon;  valuable 
to  them  than  what  they  are  told.  Training  (juestions 
direct  attention  forward  to  the  unknown,  and  cultivate  con- 
nected thinking,  rapidity  of  apprehension,  and  ready  expres- 
si(jn.  Tt  should  l)e  undei-stood  that  no  amount  of  (juestion- 
ing  will  furnish  pupils  all  the  information  tlu^y  recjuire. 
A  great  deal  nmst  be  gained  from  books  or  from  the  teacher's 
explanations.  Unfortunately  too  little  is  frequently 
left  to  the  i)Upil  to  discover  It  is  too  often  the  custom  to 
look  for  text-books  that  have  everything  presented  in  a 
'*  cut-and-dried  form,"  and  to  expect  the  teacher  to  make 
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his  instruction  so  lucid  that  students  will  be  saved  the 
"hardship"  of  exercising  their  brains.  The  evil  here 
referred  to  will  grow  less  if  examiners  set  (juestions  to  test 
intellectual  power  and  skill,  rather  than  to  test  knowledge 
(Chapter  XVL). 

The  two  classes  already  mentioned  show  the  essential 
features  of  the  various  kinds  of  (juestions.  It  is  customary 
to  apply  names  to  different  groups  of  (juestions,  according 
to  their  more  specific  duties.  The  Socratic  method  of 
questioning  has  already  been  described  (Chapter  XIII.). 
The  terms  preliminary,  tentative,  experimental,  recapitu- 
latory, categorical,  illustrative,  exarainatory,  instructive, 
educative,  etc.,  sufficiently  explain  what  is  meant.  In  each 
case  the  real  object  is  to  test  the  knowledge  of  the  pupil, 
or  to  train  his  intellectual  powers.  It  should  also  be 
observed  that  the  purposes  of  some  questions  may  be  both 
testing  and  training,  and  that  the  specific  functions  of  a 
question  may  be  of  two  or  more  kinds. 

Class  Questioning. — A  person  may  know  how  to 
instruct  an  individual  pupil,  and  yet  fail  to  give  questions 
that  answer  the  purposes  of  class  instruction.  The  whole 
class,  and  not  one  pupil,  has  to  be  considered  in  giving 
(juestions.  The  difiiculties  to  be  met  arise  from  the  varied 
attainments  of  the  pupils,  the  large  number  in  the  class, 
the  dirt'erent  points  of  view  from  which  the  subject  matter 
is  considered,  and  the  necessity  of  keeping  all  interested  in 
their  work.  It  becomes  essential  to  preserve  the  interest  of 
the  other  members  of  the  class  when  one  pupil  is  questioned, 
and  to  study  the  utmost  economy  of  time  that  is  consistent 
with  efiicient  instruction.  In  some  subjects,  like  reading, 
individual  tests  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  In  all  subjects 
the  methods  of  class  questioning  should  never  ignore 
individual  instruction.     The  interests  of  all  the  pupils,  and 
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especuilly  tlie  needs  of  the  most  backward,  must  he  kept  in 
mind.  Showei-s  of  (juestions  and  answers  in  rapid  succes- 
sion do  not  indicate  effective  teaching.  (Generally  such 
methods  are  not  conducive  to  riglit  thinking.  There  are 
some  cliaracteristic  modes  of  putting  (questions  to  a  class 
that  should  be  noticed  : — 

The  Simuffaneons  Method.  In  this  method  the  ([uestions 
are  put  to  the  whole  class,  and  the  pupils  answer  in  concert. 
If  insight  and  caution  are  exercised  it  gives  life  to  the 
recitation.  It  saves  time,  stimulates  a  dull  class,  and 
encourages  timid  children. 

It  has  serious  defects — makes  a  show  of  work,  deludes 
the  teacher  and  pupils  regarding  results,  smothers  indi- 
vidual effort,  and  fosters  the  habit  of  relying  on  others. 
It  lessens  individual  responsil)ility,  develops  a  noisy  manner 
in  children,  leads  to  superficial  knowledge,  affords  poor 
mental  discipline,  and  supplies  no  relialjle  means  of  testing 
information.  If  used  at  all  it  should  be  used  with  constant 
vigilance.  Children  are  too  ready  to  chime  in  with  a  few 
leaders  in  the  class,  and  unless  the  teacher  is  watchful  he 
may  be  decinved  regarding  the  value  of  some  answers. 
Occasionally  all  the  pupils  may  be  expected,  when  a  signal 
is  given,  to  answer  sinmltanoously,  and  where  a  training 
in  smartness  is  needed,  a  recourse  to  this  method  has  some 
advantages. 

The  Consecutive  Method.  In  the  case  of  this  method 
(juestions  are  addressed  in  succession  to  several  pupils 
individually.  The  tjuestions  are  put  to  them  one  after 
another  in  some  definite  order.  There  is  a  saving  of  time 
by  this  plan  since  each  member  of  th(>  class  recites  in 
turn,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  name  the  pupils.  The 
certainty  of  b(>ing  asked  causes  each  to  be  on  the  alert 
when  his  turn  comes.     The  teacher  gives  the  questions  and 
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receives  the  answers  without  being  obliged  to  call  upon  the 
pupils  to  answer.  All  the  pupils  have  an  opportunity  of 
answering,  and  none  are  overlooked.  When  there  are  few 
in  a  class  this  method  may  be  found  satisfactory.  In  a 
large  class  the  method  to  be  valuable  recjuires  the  teacher 
habitually  to  direct  (juestions  out  of  the  order  followed. 

The  consecutive  method  has  also  its  defects.  It  fails  to 
secure  close  and  universal  attention.  When  a  pupil  gets 
his  (juestion  he  is  inclined  to  let  his  mind  wander  till  his 
turn  comes  again.  There  is  danger  that  pupils  will  pre- 
pau  jnly  what  they  expect  to  Ix;  called  upon  to  answer. 
The  custom  wici  •  wih  in  former  times  of  calculating  what 
verse  or  word  'i,  '  come  to  them  was  a  result  of  this 
method.  The  consLicutive  method  prevents  a  thorough 
testing  of  th;'  >tt,ainment'<  of  the  class.  There  is  no  cer- 
tainty that  each  pupii  w;i!  receive  the  question  best  suited 
for  himself  and  for  the  entire  class.  The  careless  pupil  is 
virtually  abandoned. 

yVic  Promiscuous  Method.  Generally  the  best  way  of 
asking  a  (juestion  is  to  address  the  whole  class.  Each 
pupil  should  understand  that  he  may  be  expected  to  reply. 
In  stating  the  quesiion  no  sign  should  be  shown  that 
would  indicate  who  is  to  answer.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
ask  some  one  to  repeat  the  question.  The  main  thing  is 
to  secure  that  every  pupil  is  on  the  alert.  Each  (juestion 
should  l)e  given  to  that  pupil  who,  with  due  regard  to  the 
interests  of  the  class,  stands  in  most  need  of  receiving 
it.  Directly  a  child  begins  to  gaze  about  he  may  receive 
the  question.  This  method  has  the  great  advantage  of 
enabling  the  teaclier  to  apply  a  propei  distribution  of 
tests.  The  idle  pupil  may  be  asked  to  recite,  the  inatten- 
tive one  called  to  order,  the  clever  one  required  to  explain 
for  the  benefit  of  the  backward,  and  the  (juestions  dis- 
tributed in  such  a  way  as  will  do  most  good. 
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Though  the  promiscuous  method  is  better  than  the 
simultaneous  or  the  consecutive  plan,  yet  it  has  some 
defects  and  certain  limitations.  It  is  slow,  and  in  a  large 
class  some  pupils  may  be  o\'erlooked.  There  is  the  danger 
that  the  bright  pupils  may  receive  too  many  ({uestions,  or 
tliat  the  dull  ones  may  be  unduly  called  upon  by  a  severe 
teacher. 

Combined  Mcihodx.     The  skilful  teacher  makes  a    wise 
combination   of  difleront  methods.     While  mainly  adopt- 
ing the  promiscuous  method,  ho  makes  use,  to  some  extent, 
of  the  consecutive  plan,  so  that  no  pupil  may  be  overlooked. 
Now  and  then  animation   is  secured    by   recpiiring  all   the 
pupils  to  answer  simultaneously.       If    he  goes   fi'um    one 
pupil  to  another  in  a  certain  order   he  holds  each   one  in 
the  class  responsible,  and  fre(|uently  gives  a  suitable  (lues- 
tion  to  a  pupil  out  of  the  order.      One  member  of  the  class 
may   be   called  up(m   to   give  a  translation  or  to   solve  a 
problem,  and  the  attention  of  the  i-est  may  be  kept  up  by 
calling  promiscuously  for  short  answers  to  simple  (juestions 
on  the  topic  under  ccmsideration.      At  times  all  who  think 
they  can  answer  mny  be  rc([uired  to  stand  ;  or  better  still, 
those  unable  to  answer  the  ([uestion  may  be  asked  to  rise. 
The  stereotyped  method  of   getting   pupils  to  raise  their 
hands  if  prepared  to  answcM-,  and  calling  upon  one  of  them, 
is  objectional)le.      It  should  not  be  assumetl  that  only  some 
members  of  the  class  are  prepared  to  recite.      If  the  classifi- 
cation is  satisfactory  every  pu[)il  should    l)e  expected    to 
liave  mastered  the  subject.     Children  should    be   encour- 
aged to  ask  questions  of  the  teacher.     This  plan  will  serve 
to   banish   the    idea  of  drudgery  from   the    minds  of   the 
pupils,  and  will  furnish  the  teacher  further  opportunities 
for  putting  suitable  (juestions  to  them.     Sometimes  it  is  a 
relief  from  routine  work  to  allow  children  to  question  one 
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another.  An  exercise  conducted  in  this  way  often  affords 
a  pleasing  relaxation  and  a  useful  training  in  self-confi- 
dence and  readiness  of  reply.  Sometimes  written  answ(;rs, 
instdad  of  oral  ones,  should  be  given  to  (juestions.  The 
written  exercises  may  he  considered  or  compared  at  the 
time,  or  may  be  examined  and  discussed  the  next  day 
the  subject  is  taken  up.  In  short,  the  needs  of  a  class 
require  the  teacher  to  adopt  such  devices  in  class  (}ues- 
tioning  as  are  best  calculated  to  secure  the  right  kind  of 
thinking  fnmi  each  pupil. 

Answers  to  Questions. — The  teacher  should  give 
pupils  sufficient  time  to  think  before  calling  for  the 
answer.  Hurry  is  a  hindrance  to  learning.  LTnnecessary 
delays  should  not  be  allowed.  Except  in  small  classes, 
pupils  should  stand  when  answei'ing  questions.  A  becom- 
ing attitude  must  be  insisted  upon.  A  slovenly  or 
conceited  maimer  should  not  be  allowed.  Pupils  should 
not  be  permitted  to  shout  out  their  answers,  to  give  them 
in  a  monotonous  drawl,  or  to  put  them  in  such  an  indis- 
tinct and  muml)ling  way  that  only  a  few  words  can  be 
heard.  A  natural  tone  of  voice  should  be  required. 
Promptness  should  be  encouraged,  and  also  aptness  in 
putting  ideas  in  the  best  form  of  words. 

Exactness  of  expression  is  an  important  quality  of  good 
answering.  The  answers  should  be  to  the  point,  and 
should  not  include  superfluous  information.  The}'^  should 
be  clear,  concise,  comprehensive,  and  free  from  haziness  of 
conception  and  vagueness  of  language.  Indefiniteness 
should  be  discouraged.  The  form  of  answers  will  vary 
with  the  subject  and  the  age  of  the  pupils.  Complete 
answers  are  desirable,  but  partial  ones  must  often  be 
accepted.     It  is  not  necessary  that  all  oral  answers  should 
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be  incomplete  sentences.  No  doubt  pupils  may  be  helped 
in  accuracy  of  language,  by  being  reijuired  to  express  their 
thoughts  at  times  in  this  way.  To  insist  always  upon  this 
mode  of  answering  would  make  the  recitation  slow,  formal, 
tedious,  and  even  ridiculous.  Simplicity  of  wording,  well- 
considered  replies,  originality  of  thought,  and  brightness 
of  manner  should  be  aimed  at.  Pupils  should  be  trained 
to  answer  questions  in  their  own  language.  Written 
replies  may  be  needed.  Oral  answers  will  not  always  do. 
Written  examinations  (Chapter  XVI.)  are  an  indis- 
pensable element  in  training.  The  reproduction  of  a 
subject  is  the  only  sure  test  that  the  subject  has  been 
mastered. 

Guessing  is  a  common  fault  in  answering  questions.  A 
little  wholesome  ridicule  will  stop  the  practice.  Some 
pupils  have  a  reckless  way  of  giving  answers.  There  is 
no  excuse  for  allowing  a  child  to  jump  at  a  conclusion  or 
to  blurt  out  whatever  first  comes  in  his  head.  Vajrue 
answers  are  often  the  result  of  vague  (juestions.  In  oral 
answers,  and  even  in  written  answers,  there  are  often 
shown  much  indefiniteness  and  the  introduction  of  matter 
that  has  little  to  do  with  the  subject.  Pupils  should  be 
trained  to  keep  to  the  point,  to  avoid  any  unnecessary 
display  of  knowledge,  anrl  to  indulge  in  no  speculative 
answers  or  foolish  forms  of  expression. 

Criticism  of  Answers. — Correct  answers  should  be 
accepted  and  commended.  It  is  not  necessary  that  a 
teacher  should  use  some  stereotyped  phrase  to  express  his 
approval.  A  pleasant,  appreciative  way  of  receiving  the 
answer  will  generally  be  enough.  Answers  that  are  wholly 
wrong  should  be  rejected.  Sharp  and  uncalled  for  criticism 
is  out  of  place.     A  snappish,  sarcastic  or  contemptuous 
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style  of  condcniiiinjif  wroiii^  answers  does  no  <j;oo(l,  l)ut  much 
lifiiin.  Critioisin  should  Im;  (liscriiniiiative.  H(»nest  inis- 
tfikes  are  b(*tter  than  tin;  absence  of  ellbrt.  liad  answers 
are  not  always  an  evi(l(!nc(!  of  thou<^htlessness.  When  an 
answer  contains  a  niixtui-e  of  truth  and  error,  care  must  he 
taken  to  <^et  at  the  bottom  of  the  dilHculty,  and  to  help 
the  pupil  to  find  his  own  blunders.  Tf  answei's  are  slow 
and  full  of  ei'i'ors,  it  should  cause  the  teacher  before  criti- 
cisiiii^,  to  consider,  that  p«'rhaps  his  method  of  t(!aching  is 
defective.  Care  should  be  taken  that  timid  pupils  are  not 
discouiaifed  bv  hai'sh  oi-  unwise  ciiticisju.  Anv  criticism 
ott'ei'ed  should  be  such  as  will  benefit  tlui  })upils.  b^iulty 
answers  may  be  turned  to  i^ood  account  by  a  skilful 
teacher.  The  correction  of  errors  should  never  lead  to 
unnecessary  digressions  oi*  lectures  on  iiulustry,  or  on  any 
other  feature  of  good  conduct.  Good  answers  should  not 
be  refused  becaus«^  tliey  are  not  in  the  particular  form 
expected  b}'^  the  teacher.  Except  in  rare  c;i,ses  the  teacher 
should  not  answer  his  own  (piestions  He  should  lujt 
prom[)t  any  pupil  to  answer,  and  he  should  allow  no  [)rompt- 
ing  by  any  member  of  the  class.  The  habit  which  some 
teachers  have  of  repeating  mechanically  the  answer  is 
objectionable.  No  time  should  be  wasted  over  answers, 
and  any  "splitting  of  hairs"  is  foolish.  A  pupil's  self- 
activity  is  repressed,  rather  than  promoted,  by  recjuiring 
perfect  answers,  or  by  insisting  on  those  that  conform  to 
some  particular  model.  If  an  answer  is  partly  wrong  and 
partly  right,  it  may  be  that  thought  has  been  exercised 
and  that  judicious  help  may  guide  the  pupil  into  clearer 
light.     Credit,  if  due,  should  be  given. 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 

WRITTEN   EXAftilNATIONS. 

Objects  of  Written   Examinations.- The   im,ue- 

diate  object  of  written  «;xarninations  is  to  ascertain  the 
knowled?je  ami  '^'"lity  of^studcnts.  Except  in  the  case  of 
very  elementary  classes,  oral  tests,  though  valuahle,  are 
not  sutKcient.  Reproduction  in  writing  of  what  a  pupil 
has  acquired  is  generally  the  best  test  of  what  he  knows 
and  of  what  lie  can  do. 

Written  examinations  furnish  data  that  may  be  service- 
able to  the   teacher,    the  student  and  the  public.      The 
question  papers  may  be  set  by  the  teacher,  the  pi-incipal 
or  inspector,  or  l)y  outside  examiners,  according   to   the 
purposes  for   which   the  tests  are  to  be  employed.     The 
examinations  may  be  a  regular  part  of  the  work  of  tlie 
school.     They  may  be  used  to  settle  what  puj/iis  a.-e  to  be 
promoted    to    higher    classes.       Very    fre([uently    written 
examinations   are  made  a  means  of  testing  the  fitness  of 
candidates    for    certain    j)ositions.       Training,    promotion, 
and  qualifying  examinations,  thus  mentioned,  have  become 
a  recognized  feature  of  every  eflicient  system  of  educat;.   i. 
It  has  been  found  difficult  in  practice  to  separate  any  one 
of  these  kinds  of  examinations  fnmi  either  of  the  others, 
and  the  objections  often  raised  against  such  written  tests 
are  largely  due  to  the  results  that  have  followed  a  combi- 
nation of  the  three  aims.     The  attacks  on  examinations 
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are  mainly  fUrcotod  against  tests  madc^  hy  outsiflc  exam 
ineis  I'or  purposes  of  pi-oinotion,  or  for  the  jiurpose  of 
(leterinininj^  to  whom  certificates  that  have  a  commercial 
or  (ju/ilifyiiif^  vahu^  should  \}v  awaided.  Examinations  are 
sometimes  comp(!titive,  the  ohject  beinji^  to  award  prizes, 
schoIarshii)s,  or  positions  to  the  candidate  who  is  de(Mned 
most  d(!servin^  of  such  distinctions.  These  examinations 
are  not  an  essential  featuie  of  the  functions  of  school  or 
colle<^e.  The  ol)jecti<ms  that  may  be  made  to  them  arc 
valid,  and  have  done  much  to  bring  unjust  discredit  upon 
the  entire  system  of  written  examinations. 

Advantag^es. — To  the  student  written  examinations 
give  information  regarding  his  attainments,  showing  how 
far  his  knowledge  is  thorough  or  inaccirate,  how  far  his 
mode  of  learning  a  subject  has  been  right  or  wiong,  and 
what  plans  he  must  adopt  for  future  progress.  Written 
examinations  are  often  revelations  to  the  student  of  his 
ability,  as  well  as  of  his  weaknesses  and  defects.  The 
thorough  scholar  has  no  fear  of  them,  but  the  smatterer 
dreads  them.  The  certainty  that  his  work  will  be  exam- 
ined is  a  powerful,  but  legitimate,  stimulus  to  effort. 
Written  examinations  call  for  the  prompt  exercise  of 
intellectual  energy  which  must  be  self-evolved.  They 
improve  the  memory,  the  judgment,  and  the  language  of 
the  student.  They  demand  concentration  of  thought, 
sustained  mental  effort,  and  a  ready  use  of  available 
resources.  They  serve  as  an  incentive  to  study  and 
induce  attention,  interest  and  industry.  They  encourage 
thoroughness  and  promptitude,  cultivate  method  and  self- 
reliance,  strengthen  the  will,  discourage  stagnation  and 
forgetfulness,  and  aflbrd  the  student  a  means  of  estimating 
his  knowledge,  his  powers  and  his  progress.  They  give  to 
his  school  work   a  measure  of  dignity,  increase  his  self- 
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respect,  develoj)  a  sturdy,  lioiujst,  iiidej»'ii(l«'nt  inurdiood, 
and  fiuiiisli  a  preparation  for  th«*  inoi'e  inijjortant  conflicts 
and  .stru;4^1«'s  that  are  inevital)l«!  when  scliool  life  is«»ver. 

2'o  the  tnir/wr  written  examinations  reveal  the  rtvsults  of 
Ills  labor,  the  failure  or  success  of  his  methods,  th(!  sound; 
ness  or  wcNikness  of  his  pedagoj^ical  princijjles,  and  show  to 
what  extent  he  may  find  it  necessary  to  examine  his  tlieories. 
and  modify  his  work.  They  tell  li  »w  far  his  efforts  to  awaken 
permaniuit  intellectual  activity  and  to  impai-t  real  know- 
ledge have  been  successful.  They  show  how  nmch  his 
pupils  know,  how  readily  thc^y  can  apply  their  knowk'dge, 
how  far  the  information  they  have  gained  may  answer 
the  purpose  in  view,  and  how  well  facts  can  be  retained. 
A  searching  writttm  (^\amination  often  becomes  a  virtual 
eye-opener  to  an  inexju'rienced  teacluM-,  who  wanders  in 
his  instruction,  talks  to  little  purpose,  explains  very  nmch, 
but  seldom  mak(>s  a  halt  to  test  results.  They  indicate  the 
trend  of  thought  of  the  ])upil,  his  grasp  of  mind,  his  habits 
of  study,  and  his  progress  in  mental  development.  They 
often  serve  as  a  review  of  the  work  of  the  month  or  term, 
showing  liow  far  the  pupils  can  make  a  logical  arrange- 
ment of  the  knowledge  acquired,  and  how  well  they  can 
generalize  or  discuss  in  a  topical  manner  what  has  been 
taken  up  in  a  series  of  lessons.  They  enable  the  teacher 
to  add  to  his  personal  knowledge  valuable  data,  that 
will  assist  in  the  classification  of  the  puj)ils  and  in  the 
organization  of  the  scliool.  They  relieve  him,  to  some 
extent,  of  possible  charges  of  favoritism  that  arise  when 
the  promotions  are  based  exclusively  upon  his  own  judg- 
ment. When  there  are  several  teachers  in  the  school, 
occasional  written  examinations  directed  by  the  principal 
are  necessary,  to  enable  him  to  gauge  the  work  of  each 
member  of   his   staff,   and    thus   keep    himself    informed 
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regarding  matters  of  organization  and  discipline,  for 
which  he  is  responsible  to  the  trustees.  Right  lines  of 
teaching  may,  in  this  way,  be  suggesterl  to  those  less 
experienced ;  defects  may  be  pointed  out,  and  unity  of  aim 
and  the  use  of  good  methods  may  become  a  general  feature 
of  the  school.  Tlie  examination  papers,  set  by  some  central 
Board,  may  serve  to  prevent  teachers  from  falling  into  ruts, 
and  may  atlbrd  a  means  of  having  their  work  compared 
with  what  is  done  in  other  places. 

7'o  the  public  written  examinations  furnish,  if  fairly 
held,'  an  estimate  of  the  teacher's  ability  and  the  cHiciency 
of  the  school.  To  judge  a  teacher's  success  wholly  by 
examinations  is  a  great  educational  blunder,  but  to  ignore 
them  is  a  greater  blunder.  The  test  they  su])ply  is  a  valu- 
able one,  but  whenever  it  is  used  due  consideration  should 
be  given  to  all  the  factors  which  produce  results.  Written 
examinations  will  often  expose  defective  scholarship  on  the 
partof  the  teaciier,  bad  methods  of  instruction,  and  objection- 
able features  of  school  organization.  A  lack  of  power  to 
inspire;  pupils  with  a  love  for  their  work,  an  indifference  to 
their  progre.'^s.,  and  an  ignorance  of  what  constitutes  a  train- 
ing for  the  dati(!s  of  life,  are  sometimes  shown  by  means  of 
a  written  examination  to  be  faults  of  the  teacher.  CJenerally 
good  work  is  done  in  a  school  where  pupils,  year  after  year, 
pass  good  examinations.  It  should  be  recollected,  however, 
that  good  results  depend  more  on  the  a))ility  of  the  pupils 
than  on  the  etHciency  of  the  school.  The  success  of  a 
pupil  is  largely  deterniined  by  his  natural  capacity,  his  early 
training,  his  attainments  at  the  beginning  of  the  term,  his 
home  associations,  and  vhe  inten^st  he  takes  in  his  work. 
It  would  be  unfair  to  hold  the  ])rincipal  responsible  for 
the  failure  of  the  school  to  gain  a  good  record,  when  the 
trustees   have  not  furnished  satisfactory  accommodation, 
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sufficient  apparatus,  and  works  of  reference  for  the  library ; 
and  especially  when  they  have  refused  or  neglected  to 
employ  a  sufficient  number  of  properly  (jualified  assistants. 

Written  examinations,  if  wisely  held,  give  parents  and 
the  interested  public  an  excellent  test  of  the  progress  and 
attainments  of  children.  Parents  should  not  be  left  in 
the  dark  regarding  the  application  to  study  their  children 
are  making  at  school.  The  course  in  life  of  pupils  is  often 
determined  by  what  a  written  examination  reveals.  It  is 
in  the  public  interest  that  the  career  of  each  individual 
shoukl  be  well  chosen.  Written  examinations  materially 
assist  in  determining  tin;  natural  or  acfjuired  ability  of 
pupils.  An  examination  furnishes  the  best  available 
method  of  preventing  persons  from  (Altering  callings  for 
which  they  are  fitted  ntnther  by  natural  endowments  nor 
by  acquired  attainments.  l)ou))tless  success  at  examina- 
tions does  not  guarantee  success  in  after  life.  There  are 
elements  besides  scholarship  that  persons  must  possess  in 
order  to  get  on  in  the  world.  It  is  true,  nevertheless,  that 
few  intelligent  persons  would  propose  to  open  the  doors  to 
the  professions  of  law,  mediciiu;,  teaching,  divinity,  etc., 
by  removing  the  tests  of  fitness  which  are  furnished  by 
written  cxaminati( >ns. 

Training  Examinations.  -Examinations  have  an 
educative  value.  Tlutsc  conducted  by  the  t(!achei-  are 
especially  used  for  this  purpose.  The  good  teachei'  is  con- 
stantly making  use  of  oial  and  written  tests,  so  as  to  give 
proper  dii'ection  to  his  instruction.  For  young  cliildien 
oral  (juestions  and  answers  must  be  the  rule.  As  pupils 
advance  in  their  studies  written  work  increases.  The 
principles  which  guide  the  teacher  in  the  art  of  questioning 
will,  to  a  considerable  extent,  guide  him  in  the  matter 
of  written  examinations.  The  exercises  should,  as  in  the 
16 
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case  of  oral  questions,  foster  right  thought.  They  should 
furnish  a  training  that  will  promote  insight,  intellectual 
power,  facility  in  ac(|uiring  knowledge,  and  power  to 
express  ideas  in  good  language. 

Written  examinations  given  by  the  teacher  are  the 
necessary  complement  of  good  instruction.  If  wisely 
arranged  they  need  occasion  no  injurious  mental  sti'ain,  no 
danger  to  health,  and  no  over-pressure;.  The  examinations 
held  during  the  term  should  follow  the  development  of  the 
subject  taught,  and  should  prepare  the  pupils  for  what,  to 
them,  should  be  the  less  difhcult  papers  set  at  the  promo- 
tion or  qualifying  examinations.  Whenever  the  teacher 
is  satisfied  that  it  will  do  good,  he  should  hold  a  written 
examination.  Written  examinations  for  training  purposes 
are  not  intended  to  disturb  the  regular  work  of  the  school. 
They  should  not  supersede  oral  tests.  The  growth  of  the 
system  of  examinations  has  too  often  caused  a  decline  in 
the  frequency  and  thoroughness  of  oral  test  exercises  in 
elementary  schools  as  well  as  in  High  Schools.  No  plan 
of  testing  or  recording  results  can  be  defended  that  would 
be  a  perversion  of  the  true  function  of  the  school. 

Generally  speaking,  the  teacher's  examinations  should 
not  be  periodical.  Oral  and  written  test  exercises  should 
be  used  whenever  recjuired  for  good  teaching,  and  at  no 
other  time.  Not  necessarily  every  week  or  month,  but 
rather  when  a  chapter  has  been  completed,  a  class  of 
problems  finished,  or  a  piece  of  literature  mastered,  should 
the  written  examination,  if  necessary,  take  place.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  hours  for  true  teaching  tests,  whether 
incidental  or  formal,  cannot  be  made  to  conform  to  the 
demands  of  a  time  table  or  to  any  other  mechanical  device. 
A  conformity  of  this  nature  would  be  like  testing  the 
sanitary  condition  of  a  city  at  fixed  periods,  instead  of 
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promptly  atteiuJing  to  the  healtli  of  the  citizens  whenever 
sickn(?.s.s  exists.  The  time  for  the  proper  diagnosis  is  the 
appearance  of  diseased  symptoms,  and  these  cannot  he 
regulated  by  the  most  skilfully  devised  programme. 

Proper  training  examinations  demand  that  the  teacher 
shall  not  only  prepare  or  pn^scribe  the  questions,  but  read 
the  answer  papers  of  his  pupils.  A  report  from  outside 
examiners,  giving  the  "  percentages  "  taken,  is  of  but  little 
value.  When  all  the  examinations  given  to  the  pupils  are 
left  to  a  committee  of  examiners,  from  which  the  teachers 
are  excluded,  the  high  ofHce  of  the  educator  sinks  to  that 
of  a  trade.  With  proper  safeguards,  no  puj)il  should  be 
advanced  to  a  higher  class  or  allowed  to  write  at  a  (nullify- 
ing examinati(^n  who  has  not  been  recommended  by  the 
teacher  of  the  school.  In  this  way  industry,  obedience, 
honesty,  courtesy,  and  other  moral  (jualities  may  receive 
some  recognition. 

Promotion  Examinations. — The  careful  estimate  of 

the  teacher  should  practically  determine  what  pupils  of 
his  class  are  prepared  for  promotion.  All  his  oral  and 
written  tests  should  enable  him  to  determine  better  than 
any  outside  examiners  the  relative  attainments  of  the 
pupils  recommended  for  a  higher  class.  His  estimate 
should  be  based,  not  so  much  u{)on  what  his  pupils  have 
done,  as  upon  what  he  believes  them  competent  to  do. 
The  plan  of  allowing  promotions  to  depend  solely  upon  a 
final  examination  has  long  since  been  abandoned  in  the 
best  schools.  The  evils  of  such  a  system  have  done  much 
to  discredit  the  work  of  the  teaclier,  and  to  raise  an 
unreasonable  cry  against  all  written  examinations.  Such 
a  method  is  irrational,  if  the  teacher  conducts  the  examina- 
tions ;  and  even  cruel,  if  the  tests  are  applied  by  an  out- 
sjcje  Boanjl  of  Examiners. 
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In  some  places  it  is  decided  to  have  no  promotion 
examinations.  This  is  allowing  the  pendulum  to  swing 
to  the  opposite  extreme.  Teachers  have  sometimes  little 
experience  and  need  guidance  in  their  work  from  the 
principal  or  the  inspector.  The  (questions  set  for  these 
examinations  serve  to  maintain  a  proper  standard  of  etHci- 
ency.  It  is  also  desirable  to  have  promotion  examinations 
so  as  to  relieve  the  teacher  frcjm  any  unjust  charges  of 
partiality,  and  to  protect  children  from  any  injustice  that 
might  arise  if  their  attainments  are  not  fairly  valued. 
Teachers,  it  should  be  rememljered,  are  oidy  human,  and, 
therefore,  liable  to  err.  The  (juestion  papers  for  promotion 
examinations  should  not  be  too  ditHcult,  and  they  need  not 
be  set  in  every  subject.  No  pupil  should  be  relieved  from 
taking  them  except  in  the  case  of  sickness,  or  some  other 
legitimate  cause.  No  proper  written  examination  should 
be  regarded  as  a  necessary  evil,  but  as  a  positive  good. 
To  look  upon  anj'  examination  of  the  school  as  a  hardship 
is  to  admit  that  the  test  is  both  disadvantageous  and 
unnecessary.  If  any  puj^ils  are  U)  be  excluded  from 
the  promotion  examinations  they  should  be  those  that 
are  not  recouunended  by  the  teacher.  It  is  much  better, 
however,  to  have  the  examinations  regarded  as  a  part  of 
the  work  of  the  term. 

Qualifying    Examinations.— To  gain   a  certificate 

that  will  admit  the  holder  to  an  honorable  position  is  the 
aim  of  many  a  diligent  student.  The  ambition  is  a  worthy 
one.  If  the  test  calls  for  desirable  mental  and  moral 
attainments,  there  cannot  be  too  many  young  men  and 
women  in  the  community  striving  to  gain  the  marks  of 
distinction  which  the  certificates  indicate.  The  selection 
of  candidates  who  are  to  receive  certificates  cannot  be  left 
to  the  teachers,  though  their  judgment  may,  in  some  respects, 
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have  weight  in  deciding  results.  An  independent  Board 
of  Examiners  is  necessary  for  this  object. 

The  appointment  of  a  competent  body  for  this  purpose* 
involves  great  responsii)ility,  when  many  students  are 
atfected.  The  examination  concerns  not  <mly  those  who 
become  candidates,  but  the  other  students  wlio  are  taught 
in  the  sanu^  class.  Tiie  members  of  the  Board  of  Exam- 
iners should  be  persons  of  broad  and  deep  scholarship, 
large  expeiience  as  teach»'rs,  and  sound  jtidgment.  No 
examiner  should  be  apjxtinted  who  is  l)ehind  the  times  in 
educational  methods,  oi-  more  anxious  to  propagate  his 
pet  theories  than  to  measure  good  attainments  and  to 
direct  .scientific  teaching.  The  memljership  of  the  Board 
should  be  changed,  to  some  extent,  from  year  to  year,  so 
as  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  getting  int(>  grooves. 
Every  examiuei"  of  High  School  or  University  students 
should  be  an  expert,  but  not  a  "crank  "  in  his  special 
department. 

(Qualifying  examinations  cannot  be  dispensed  with. 
Certain  callings  demand,  in  tin-  })ublic  interest,  that  the 
persons  following  tli<'m  should  have  (jualitications  of  a 
special  character.  It  is  inij)ortant  that  thosi^  who  enter 
the  professions  should  have  a  go((d  High  School  or  Univer- 
sity ti-aining  as  an  evidence  of  preliminary  fitness.  That 
fitness  cannot  be  determin(>d  witlntut  some  test.  No  better 
one  has  yet  been  devised  than  a  written  examination.  To 
prepare  students  for  tlu'se  examinations  must  f(»rm  part  of 
th(^  teacher's  woi'k.  It  would  be  practically  impossible  and 
on  principle  undesirabl(»  to  train  j)Uj)iis  who  ai'e  to  pass 
<|ualifying  examinations  in  s(»parate  classes  from  those 
who  may  never  enter  a  Ifigh  School  oi"  a  Univijrsity.  As 
a  consequence  the  entii-e  work  of  the  teacher  is  neces- 
sarily influenced  l)y  the    character'    of    th(^  paper's  set    at 
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qualifying  examinations.  The  style  of  the  questions  given 
in  his  own  written  tests  to  the  pupils,  the  manner  he 
conducts  the  daily  recitations,  the  knowledge  he  imparts, 
and  the  intellectual  power  he  fosters,  are  necessarily 
determined  by  the  kind  of  questions  which  it  is  assumed 
may  be  given  by  the  Board.  Tt  is  evident  that  the 
entire  educational  system  of  the  country  may  be  V)ene- 
ficially  or  injuriously  affected  by  the  character  of  the 
questions  given  at  the  qualifying  examinations.  The 
High  School  P^ntrance,  and  the  University  Matriculation 
examinations  really  determine  what  subjects  engage  the 
attention  of  all  the  pupils  of  the  schools,  and  how  those 
subjects  are  taught  by  the  teachers.  The  (questions  should 
be  such  as  will  not  only  test  knowledge,  intellectual 
skill  and  mental  power,  but  they  should  be  such  as  will 
place  a  premium  on  the  best  methods  of  teaching,  and  on  the 
right  kind  of  thought.  It  is  useless  to  say  that  teachers 
should  teach  well  regardless  of  examinations.  It  may  be 
answered  that  one  way  to  teach  badly  is  to  ignore  exam- 
inations. If  the  examination  questions  are  of  the  proper 
kind,  the  teacher  who  prepares  his  pupils  to  pass  (lualifying 
examinations  will  render  service  of  higher  educational 
value  than  the  one  who  has  the  vain  impression  that  he 
has  acquired  superior  talents  for  inspiring  a  love  of  learning 
for  its  own  sake. 

Examination   Questions.  —  Examination  (juestions 

should  be  unmistakable  in  their  meaning.  Any  obscurity 
or  ambiguity  is  unfair.  The  course  of  study  should  be 
carefully  followed.  The  (juestions  should  be  judiciously 
arranged,  and  should  be  such  as  will  draw  out  the  know- 
ledge of  the  pupils,  rather  than  detect  their  ignorance. 
Plain,  straightforward  questions,  which  can  be  answered  in 
the  time  assigned  if  pupils  have  prepared  their  work,  are 
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the  kind  to  bo  j^iven.  Difficult  questions,  which  can  be 
undertaken  only  by  the  ijenius,  aie  out  of  place.  The 
examination  should  call  for  the  ap[)lication  of  principles 
rather  than  an  enumeration  of  memorized  facts.  Questions 
that  show  pretentious  knowledge  on  thf^  part  of  the 
examiner  should  be  condemned.  Questions  should  exhibit 
reasonable  variety.  Those  that  puzzle  or  afford  no  play 
for  mental  grasp  are  alike  objectionable.  Scope  should  be 
given  to  diversity  of  talent.  Problems  in  mathematics, 
"  unseen  passages "  in  literature,  and  practical  work  in 
science,  are  valuable  features  to  be  recognized  in  setting 
good  examination  papers  (8ee  Appendix.)  It  is  important 
to  test  how  knowledge  has  been  acquired,  and  to  defeat 
the  efforts  of  students  and  teachers  who  work  for  results 
by  unsound  methods.  One  of  the  most  disheartening 
things  is  to  find  a  school,  in  which  first-class  work  is  done, 
come  to  grief  through  the  ))1  under  of  a  bad  examiner. 

It  is  also  necessary  that  the  answer  papers  of  candidates 
should  be  fairly  valued.  Good  judgment  is  needed  in 
estimating  the  marks  that  should  be  given  for  imperfect 
answers.  The  valuers  to  be  assigned  to  the  different  (jues- 
tions  will  re(iuire  care.  Where  (juestions  admit  of  variety 
of  answers,  credit  should  be  given  for  any  answer  that  is 
correct.  In  some  subjects,  if  a  mastery  of  certain  principles 
is  shown,  it  may  entitle  the  answer  to  almost  full  value. 
In  such  departments  as  literature  and  history  there  is  room 
for  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  proportion  of  the 
marks  should  be  assigned  for  knowledge,  and  what  propor- 
tion for  style.  The  standard  for  excellence  should  not  be 
fixed  too  high  for  elementary  work.  It  is  often  desirable 
to  read  several  papers  before  deciding  upon  the  scale  of 
marks.  Marks  should  be  deducted  for  certain  kinds  of 
mistakes,  and  for  some  subjects  additional  marks  may  be 
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addetl  for  general  merit.  Papers  which  give  a  choice  of 
(juestions  are  recommended  by  many  educators.  Their 
value  is  held  by  many  others  to  be  over-estimated.  Unless 
for  advanced  students  thoy  confuse,  and  experience  is 
against  putting  any  (questions  before  candidates  which  they 
may  not  undertake.  Easy  <juestions  and  the  exaction  of 
a  high  percentage  are  preferable  to  difticultones  with  a  low 
percentage.  A  fair  minimum  on  each  paper  and  a  good 
percentage  on  the  total  will  fui-nish  additional  means  of 
preserving  a  high  standard. 

Various  methods  have  been  suggested  for  enabling  the 
teacher's  estimate  to  count  at  (|ualifying  examinations. 
Universities  allow,  to  some  extent,  the  sessional  work  to  be 
considered  with  the  final  results.  In  case  of  sickness,  the 
industry  of  the  student  during  the  term  comes  to  his 
relief.  For  professional  examinations,  the  work  during 
the  session  is  deservedly  made  a  factor  in  awai'ding  cer- 
tificates. In  High  Schools,  an  estimate  of  the  attainments 
of  each  student,  in  which  relative  rank  is  shown,  is  found 
of  much  service  to  the  Board  of  Examiners.  As  regards 
the  High  School  Entrance  examination  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  teacher  may  properly  have  weight,  as  in  the 
case  of  other  promotion  examinations. 

Objections     Considered.  —  6'm?nwi»r/.     The    most 

popular  objection  raised  against  written  examinations  is 
that  they  encourage  cranuning.  The  nature  and  evils  of 
this  process  have  already  been  discussed  (Chapter  III.). 
The  term  itself  is  used  with  considerable  vagueness,  and 
the  charge  against  exaininations,  if  sustained,  decides 
nothing  unless  it  is  clear  what  cramming  means.  If  it  is 
meant  that  written  examinations  lead  to  hasty,  crude,  or 
dishonest  preparation  of  work,  they  deserve  to  be  con- 
demned.    If  they  call  for  a  statement  of  information  that 
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is  only  memorized  ;  for  badly  (li<,'ested  kii(>wIod<,'e  ;  fo!-  the 
repetition  of  an  author's  words  ;  or  for  the  reproduction 
of  the  teacher's  language,  tliey  have  no  claim  for  recog- 
nition in  any  rational  syst(Mn  of  education.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  they  tend  to  develop  the  intellectual  and  moral 
powers  of  the  student;  if  the  (juestions  call  for  the 
application  of  knowledge  actjuired,  rather  than  a  dis[)lay 
of  what  the  memory  has  retained  ;  if  they  place  at  a 
discount  information  that  is  not  assimilated  ;  if  they 
detect  the  superficial  and  give  a  high  value  to  what  is 
broad  and  thorough  in  the  formation  of  character  ;  and  if 
they  become  reliable  tests  of  sound  teaching  ability,  they 
serve  a  useful  purpose,  and  furnish  in  themselves  exercises 
of  high  educational  value. 

There  are  some  subjects  of  study  to  which  the  term 
"  cram  "  is  seldom  applied.  A  student  is  not  ordinarily 
supposed  to  be  capable,  without  due  preparation,  to  })ass 
an  examination  in  such  subjects  as  I'eading,  writing, 
mathematics,  or  the  translation  of  English  passages  into 
another  language.  It  is  sometimes  assumed  that  in  such 
departmants  as  literature,  liistory,  or  chcMnistry,  a  student 
may  get  ready  for  the  examination  without  jjroper  pre- 
paration. It  should  be  recollected,  however,  that  a  good 
examiner  is  able  to  defeat  the  efforts  of  teachers  or 
students  who  use  the  "  ci-ammini; "  method  for  anv  sub- 
ject.  Literature  or  natural  science,  if  properly  taught, 
discoui'age  cramming.  Tf  tlu;  papers  set  for  a  wiitten 
examination  are  of  the  i-ight  chai-acter,  the  studcMit  whose 
facility  in  crannning  enables  him  to  gain  a  <'«n-tiHcate, 
deserves  credit,  while  the  one  whose  inability  or  reluct- 
ance to  '*  cram "  brings  failure,  deserves  defeat.  These 
assertions  are  true,  whether  the  preparation  involved  a 
rapid  review  of  a  subject  already  studied,  or  a  rapid  study 
of  a  subject  entirely  new. 
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It  should  be  remomlierod  that  tlie  power  of  fretting 
ready  quickly  for  a  week's  contest — of  promptly  summon- 
in<5  one's  resources  for  some  j^reat  mental  effort — is  an 
admirable  and  necessary  prc^paration  for  life.  The  lawyer 
is  obliged  to  "cram"  from  statutes  and  judicial  decisions 
for  the  trial  of  a  cas(^  in  court ;  the  stat<!sman  crams  his 
mind  with  facts  and  figures  to  support  his  resolutions,  or 
to  refute  the  arguments  of  an  opponent ;  the  ch^rgyman 
crams  for  the  preparation  of  his  sei'mon  ;  the  merchant,  if 
he  wishes  to  understand  the  connneiciai  outlook  ;  the 
professor  or  teacher,  if  he  hopes  to  {)resent  fresh  illustra- 
tions to  his  class.  In  fact,  no  pei'son  succeeds  in  life  who 
is  not  at  times  obliged  to  put  forth  unusual  energy,  to 
use  at  short  notice  all  his  available  knowledge  and  over- 
sight, and  to  concentrate  his  thoughts  for  the  acccmiplish- 
ment  of  .some  definite  object  of  importance  to  himself  and 
to  others.  It  is  clear  that  any  attempt  to  secure  an 
education  by  ignoring  the  process  of  legitimate  crannning, 
such  as  an  examination  properly  conducted  may  demand, 
leaves  out  of  view  one  of  the  essential  aids  for  attaining 
its  object. 

The  Mental  Strain  Injurious,  Written  (examinations, 
if  worth  much,  demand  hard  mental  work.  Intellectual 
exertion  is  beneficial,  but,  like  ph^'sical  exercise,  if  too 
severe  it  may  defeat  its  object.  Mental  exertion  should 
not,  as  has  been  stated,  be  too  severe  or  be  constantly 
required  (Chapter  II.).  Children  with  a  highly-wrought 
nervous  temperament  should  be  freed  fi'om  any  excessive 
strain.  When  pupils  are  promoted  to  a  class  beyond  their 
age  or  attainments,  when  the  work  of  a  year  is  crowded 
into  a  few  months,  and  when  they  are  expected  to  keep 
pace  with  classmates  of  superior  ability,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  even  the  anxiety  of  an  examination  does  harm.     It  is 
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not,  liownvcr,  the  cxamiimtioii  that  is  at  fault,  hut  the 
undue  desire  to  get  on,  and  the  had  classitioation  adopted. 
Less  liaste  for  promotion,  and  a  hetter  organization  of  the 
scliool,  would  have  diminished  the  over-j)reHHure  and  would 
have  saved  the  pui)ils  from  an  unnecessary  expenditure  of 
mental  force,  from  much  nervous  anxiety,  hai'assing  worry, 
and  possible  })odily  collapse.  It  is  no  valid  argument 
against  written  examinations  that  some  pupils  have,  under 
the  strain,  endangered  their  health  and  even  their  lives. 
The  battles  of  life  are  every  day  jjresenting  examples  of 
shattered  minds  and  IxKlies,  l)ut  human  existence  is  too 
serious  in  its  objects  to  abandon  on  that  account  the  con- 
tests which,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  im{)rove,  rather 
than  injure,  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  strength 
of  those  who  engage  in  such  conflicts.  It  must  be  ccmceded, 
at  all  events,  that  the  examples  of  excessive  mental  strain, 
which  are  ])rought  to  notice  in  connection  with  the  work 
of  students,  call  upon  teachers  and  other  educationists  f(^r 
such  adjustments  of  school  methods  as  will  remove  any  of 
the  real  sources  of  well-founded  complaints. 

Iruh'pendent  Teai'hiny  Lessened.  The  charge  is  made 
against  qualifying  examinations  that  they  destroy  inde- 
pendence in  teaching.  Whatever  truth  there  is  in  the 
complaint  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  ((U(!stions.  If  the 
person  who  sets  the  paper  is  not  guided  by  sound  principles 
of  teaching,  originality  is  discouraged  and  the  idiosyncra- 
sies of  the  examiner  are  studied.  If  his  (juestions  dis- 
count mechanii  il  teaching,  the  work  of  the  mere  imitator 
is  discredited.  If  the  examiner  is  not  a  true  teacher,  his 
questions  may  mislead,  and  do  harm  to  the  school.  Satis- 
factory papers  will,  on  the  other  hand,  broaden  the  horizon 
of  a  teacher  whose  views  are  narrow  on  account  of  inex- 
perience, and   they   will   give  greater  opportunity  to   the 
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teuL'lH^r  of  hn^idth  an<I  oii^inality  for  th(!  display  of  his 
j^enius.  To  say  that  a  teacher  should  confine  Iiih  pupils  to 
his  own  (juestious,  is  to  say  that  h(^  should  receiv(*  no 
direction  fi-oni  those'  more  skilful  than  himself,  or  that  he 
should  evolve  his  own  p«'da<^oi,dcal  principles  without 
<^ainin<^  any  benefit  from  standard  works  on  the  science  of 
(iducation  or  the  art  of  teachin*^.  As  well  mij^ht  it  be 
claimed  that  inspectoi's,  aiul  teacheis  of  County  M«)del 
Schools,  Normal  Schools  and  Noi'mal  Collej^es  destroy 
orii^inality  of  efibrt. 

Some  (JiKilit'ifis  not  Trsti'd.  It  may  be  admitted  that 
wiitten  examinations  somtdimesfail  to  <,'ive  a  just  estinuite 
of  a  stu<lent's  attaiimK'nts.  [t  does  not  f<»llow  that  those 
who  succetMl  at  examinations  will  do  well  in  after  life.  It 
is  fortunately  true  that,  many  who  strive  hard  to  pass 
examinations  and  who  fail,  have,  nevertheless,  bright 
cai'eers  in  aftei'  life.  The  effort  to  win  was  a  help.  In 
spit(»  of  all  that  has  been  said  aijainst  mer(»  scholarshij), 
those  who  aie  successful  in  life  ijenerally  manifested  at 
school  those  (jualities  which  have  wcMi^ht  at  examinations. 
Ability  to  pass  an  examination  helped  many  persons  to 
get  on  in  the  woild.  A  want  of  the  same  ability  never 
assisted  any  one  to  win  fame  or  to  gain  wealth.  To 
say  that  many  distinguished  men  never  passed  a  brilliant 
exairiination,  proves  no  more  than  to  say  that  many 
persons  gained  fame  wlio  never  attended  a  High  School. 

It  is  tru(!  that  many  (pialities  of  mind  and  heart  are  not 
revealed  by  written   examinations.      It   is   true  that  good 
intentions  lectjive  no  recognition  when  the  answer  paj 
are  examined.     The  pei'centages  awarded  depend  on  wh. 
has    been    done.      Moral   (lualities  are    not   shown   in   the 
class  lists.     There  is  no  mii»imum  fixed  by  regulation  in 
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sympathy,  courtesy,  rov(;renco,  or  industry.  It  should  bo 
recollectt'd,  however,  that  the  moral  eleni<»nt  iji  pui)ils  is 
cultivated  by  every  teacher  who  wisely  pi'ej)ares  pupils 
for  examinations.  The  higluist  intellectual  training  cannot 
ignore  the  moral  element  (Chapter  V.)  To  win  at  exam- 
inations demands  application,  self-denial  and  a  laudable 
ambition.  Pupils  who  strive  to  gain  oertificaU's  are  on  the 
avera<'c  better  behaved  than  those  who  have  no  wish 
to  secure  them. 

*'  It  sliouM  always  be  recollected  tliat  there  are  two  ways  in 
wliich  the  miniature  struggle  in  exainiuations  is  proi)aratory  to  the 
real  en<;f)unter  of  life.  It  is  not  only  because  i;  leads  men  to  lay 
up  weajjons  in  the  way  of  acfiuirements,  or  to  strengthen  tiie  sinews 
of  the  brain  by  exercise,  but  also  because  it  calls  out  the  moral 
qualities  needful  for  success  in  life— it  re((uires  teachableness, 
concentration,  and  above  all,  the  power  of  'enduring  liaidness,' 
of  working  when  one  would  rather  not  work,  and  setting  oneself  to 
nuist  r  thoroughly  what  may  be  distasteful.  I  believe  myself  tiiat 
one  tfi-fint  pfl'orf,  in  the  way  of  a  heavy  examination,  is  a  very 
valuable  piece  of  mental  discipline  ;  it  calls  out  the  courage  and  the 
resources  that  there  are  in  a  man,  and  merely  to  have  made  tliis 
etlort  conscientiously,  and  have  done  his  l)est,  gives  a  moral 
elevation  to  the  character,  even  if  he  fail  in  winning  any  very 
marked  success." — Latham. 

Competitive  Examinations.— The  consideration  of 

the  prize  system  as  a  school  incentive  (Cha[)ter  IX.)  has 
rendered  it  unnecessary  to  discuss  at  length  the  evils  of 
competitive  examinations.  If  it  is  unwise  in  practice  and 
unsounfl  in  principle  to  grant  such  rewards  as  prizes  to 
successful  competitors  in  the  Public  Schools,  scholarships 
awarded  to  High  School  or  University  students  on  the 
results  of  a  competitive  examination  cannot  be  well 
defended.  Fortunately,  public  opinion  in  this  country 
hnving  generally  condemned   any    expenditure   of   public 
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money  for  purposes  of  this  kind,  private  generosity  lias  not 
grown  so  much  as  to  make  the  evil  of  competitive  examina- 
tions very  noticeable. 

An  English  writer,  in  referring  to  the  evils  of  competi- 
tive examinations,  I'emarks  : 

"But  the  t'tlect  on  schools  is  much  greater  ami  more  serious. 
For  the  winning  of  these  Hch()larslii|)s  lias  hecoine  tlie  great  object 
of  many,  if  not  most,  schools.  B<»ys  go  up  antl  try  at  one  c(»llegc 
after  another  under  tlie  atlvice  of  jutlicious  men,  who  know  tlie 
prohal)Ie  standard  at  each  college.  Scholarship  classes  are  formed 
at  school,  examination  papers  are  stmlied,  regular  education  is  laid 
aside  for  si)ecial  preparation,  the  hoy  is  cleverly  steered,  and  the 
cleverest  boy  and  cleverest  jockey,  jointly,  win  the  prize  and  divide 
the  applause  ;  the  honor  is  duly  paraded  at  the  speech-day  by  the 
smiling  headmaster  to  smiling  boys,  ajiplause  follows,  which  lasts 
for  several  nn)ments,  and  care  is  taken  to  have  the  success  announced 
in  all  the  papers. 

"  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  after  a  good  m.iny  years'  experience, 
that  the  effect  of  these  scholarships  on  schools  is  almost  unre- 
deemedly  bad.  They  are  not  necessary  as  a  stimulus  ;  they  are 
totally  inadecjuate  and  misleading  as  a  means  of  comparing  school 
with  school,  and  they  do  a  good  deal  in  some  cases  to  degrade  the 
work  of  masters  and  boys  alike," 

If  it  were  possible  to  grant  every  student  who  gains  a 
certain  percentage  a  scholarship,  no  serious  objootion  might 
be  raised,  if  the  test  should  be  the  or(4inary  (jualifying 
examinations.  To  make  a  written  examination  a  mere 
struggle  for  position  nmong  rival  claimants  is  ro  introduce  a 
methrni  of  measuring  relative  atttainnu'nts  Miat  does  not,  as 
Latham  well  shows  (see  "On  the  Action  of  Examinations"), 
always  select  the  most  <leserving  candidate.  Eitness  for 
responsible  positions  sluiuld,  doubtless,  demand  certain 
minimum  attainments  of  an  intellectual  nature.  Any 
additional  <|ualifications  deemed  re(juisite  should  be  those 
not  determined  by  a  written  examination.     The  struggle 
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between  rivul  schools  lias  its  evils.  As  refjards  qualifying 
examinations,  the  rivalry  among  schools  is  to  some  extent 
unavcjidabie.  It  is  in  the  interests  of  education  to  pre- 
vent all  unwholesome  conij)etition.  The  prize  and  scholar- 
ship system  is  at  varianc(i  with  modern  views  of  motives  to 
right  action,  and  the  recognized  (objections  to  the  system 
have  done  nmch  to  discredit  the  use  of  (|ualifying  examina- 
tions. It  should  bt!  recollected,  howiiver,  that  the  latter 
tests  differ  very  much  in  their  purposes  and  results  from 
competitive  examinations. 
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(FOK    KXAMIN.VTIONS    AM)    MKTIloDS). 

Latham. — On  the  Action  of  Kxaminations. 

/'<V(7i. —Lectures  on  Tccacliing,  ('liaplers  \'I.-XIV". 

/iointc. — Psychology,   Part  II.,  Chaptec  II. 

Coii'hani.  — Oral  Teaching. 

Bain.  —  K(hication  as  a  Science,  Chapters  V'lII.-XI. 

White.  —  Klenients  of  Pedagogy. 

Landoii. — Teaching  and  ('hi.ss  Management,  Chapters  V.   IX. 

Ldurii ,  —  Lectnres  on  Linguistic  Stiidies. 

JlfLtl/an  and  Jhnri/. — Tlie  P.sycliology  of  Nunilicr. 

Howe. — Systematic  Science  Teaching. 

Ilimtlali. — How  to  Study  and  Teach  History. 

Parker. — How  to  Study  ( Jeography. 

O'ouin, — Tlie  Ait  of  Teaching  and  Studying  Langiuiges. 

liaiii. — On  Teaching  Knglisli. 

Heath.  —  Methods  of  Teaciiiiig  Modern  Languages. 

ifn//,  f;.  .S\— How  to  Teacli  Hist..iy. 

Colherk, — The  Teaching  of  Modein  Languages. 

Harper  and  liiirijes.s.    -Inductive  l^jitin  Lesson.". 

See  also  "  Report  of  l  lie  ( 'ounuit  tee  of  Ten,"  |{epoit  (»f  the  CVmi- 
niittee  of  F'ifteen,  "  and  sevei'al  ))apers  read  before  sections  of  the 
Ontario  Kducational  Association  ;  also  the  \(ilual>h'  suggestions 
given  in  seveial  well  known  hooks  prepaied  for  the  u.se  of  stn<lents 
by  some  of  the  Higli  Schuol  Musters  uf  Ontario. 
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APPENDIX. 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  ACT,  AS  AMENDED 

IN  1890. 

[Sittiims  iif  llic  iSldhili'  Hint  Iku'v  sprridl  irfrroirr  to  ti'iirhfrs. 
Jli(lli  ScliiKtl  Icniliira  tire  sitltjccl  tu  proiisions  irlilrli  tirr  jnitcti- 
callij  themmf.] 

RELIGIOUS    IXSTRU<;TI()N. 

T,  -(1)  No  ptU'Sdii  sliall  ici|iiirc  any  pupil  in  any  I'liKlic  Sdiool  to 
read  or  stu<ly  in  or  from  any  i('li;L,'ioii.s  hook,  or  to  join  in  any 
exorcise  of  devotion  i)V  religion,  oltjeeted  to  hy  his  or  her  paieiits  or 
guardians. 

(•J)  I'upils  shall  l)e  allowed  lo  reicive  such  icligious  instructions 
as  iheii-  guaidians  or  parents  ilesire,  according  to  any  regulations 
provid(Ml  for  the  organization,  goveriuuent  anil  discipline  of  I'uhlic 
Schools.     54  V.  e.  .^o,  ss.  ](»,  II, 

CONTIMATION    (LAS.SK.S, 

8»  (l)Suhject  to  the  regulations  of  the  Kducation  Depaitiuent 
the  school  corporatictn  of  any  niuuicipality  oi'  section  in  which 
there  is  no  High  School  shall  have  powei'  toestahlish  a  continuation 
class  fur  pupils  who  have  conipleteil  the  course  of  study  piescrihed 
for  i'uhlic  Schools,  an<l  who  hav«'  passed  tlu'  I'uhlic  School  leaving 
exauiinatioii,  and  also  to  provide  for  such  class  suitahle  accom- 
modation, a?id  to  impose  such  fees  for  tuition,  upon  the  pupils  in 
attendance  who  have  pass»>il  the  said  leaving  examinations,  whether 
residents  or  non-residents  of  the  nuuiicipality,  as  they  may  deem 
expedient. 

(2)  The  school  corporation  may  admit  to  such  continuation  class 
pupils  who  have  passed  the  entiance  examination  to  a  High  School, 
but  all  such  i)upils  who  are  residents  of  the  uiuni'ipality  or  section 
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shall  be  exomptod  from  tuition  fees.  Where  non-residents  are 
admitted,  such  fees  may  ho  charged  as  the  trustees  may  deem 
expedient. 

(3)  The  course  of  study  for  continuation  classes  shall  he  the 
course  prescrilted  foi-  the  Primary  examination  of  the  Kdueation 
Department.  Teachers  of  continuation  classes  shall  |)ossess  at  least 
the  (puiliHiations  of  an  assistant  in  a  High  School,  subject  to  the 
regulations  of  the  Education  Department  in  tliat  behalf. 

(4)  The  Minister  of  Education  may  apportion  to  any  pchool 
conducting  continuation  classes,  out  of  any  money  apj)ro])riated  by 
the  Legislature  for  that  puri)ose,  a  siuu  eijual  to  tlie  average 
amoiuit  per  pu])il  ])aid  by  the  Legislature  towards  tlie  maintenance 
of  High  School  pupils.  The  Municipal  (,'ouncil  of  an}  county 
may  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  such  classes  a  sum  e((ual  to  the 
legislative  grant  a|)propriateil  by  the  Xfinister  o!"  Education  for 
such  class  or  such  further  sums  as  may  seem  expefiient. 


niTiEs  OF  tkachf;ks. 

yC. — (1)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  eveiy  teacher  of  a  Public  School, 
to  teach  diligently  and  faithfiUly  all  the  sul)jects  in  the  Public 
School  course  of  stud\  ;  to  maintain  propju*  order  and  discipline  in 
his  school ;  to  encourage  his  pupils  in  the  pursuit  of  leaiiiing  ;  to 
inculcate,  by  pre(;ept  and  example,  respect  for  religion  and  the 
principles  of  Chiistian  morality,  and  the  highest  regard  for  truth, 
justice,  love  of  country,  humanity,  benevolence,  sobriety,  iii<lustry, 
frugality,  ])urity,  temperance,  iind  all  other  virtues. 

('2)  To  u.se  the  English  language  in  the  instruction  of  his  school 
and  in  all  connnunications  with  his  pupils  in  regard  to  discipline 
and  the  mauaL'cmcnt  of  tl'  school,  except  wiicic  impraiticable, 
by  reason  of  the  pupil  not  imdcrstaiuling  English.  Ri'citations 
re([uiring  the  use  of  a  ti'xtliook  may  be  conducted  in  the  language 
of  the  text-book  ; 

(3)  To  see  that  the  sclKMilliouse  is  rea<ly  for  the  reception  of 
pu))ils  at  least  fifteen  minutes  before  the  time  of  opening  in  the 
morning  and  tive  miinites  liefore  the  time  of  opening  in  the 
afternoon  ;  to  call  the  i-oll  every  day  ac<'ording  tr)  tin-  register 
pre.scribeil  by  the  Education  Di-partmetit  ;  to  enter  in  tlie  visitors' 
book  visits  made  to  the  school  ;  to  give  the  inspector',  trustees  ami 
visit«»rs  access,  at  all  tinu-s,  to  tlte  register'  and   visitors"  book  ;  iind 
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to  (Iclivor  tlu'  registtT,  the  sclioolhonsc  key  ami  otlu-r  school 
property  in  liis  possi'ssion  to  tlu-  corporation  employing  liini  on 
(leinaiul,  or  when  his  agreement  witii  sucli  corporation  has  expired  ; 

(4)  To  classify  the  pupils  stiictly  according  to  the  course  of 
study  j)rescrilte<l  l»y  the  Fidu(;ation  Depiirtmcnt  ;  t<»  conduct  tl»e 
school  ac(;oi<ling  t(»  a  time-tal»le,  accessil)lc  to  |>upils  and  visitors  ; 
to  preven.t  tlie  use  ]>y  pupils  of  uiiaulliorized  text-hooks  ;  to  attend 
regularly  the  teaeher.s'  institutes  in  the  inspectoral  division  ;  to 
notify  the  trustees  and  inspeirtor  of  ahsence  fi'om  scliool,  through 
illness  or  other  unavoidahle  cause  ;  and  to  make  at  the  en<l  of 
each  s(;hool  term,  and  su]>ject  to  revision  liy  tlu;  inspector,  sudi 
promotions  from  one  class  or  form  to  anothei'  as  he  may  deem 
ex|)edient  ; 

(5)  To  hold  during  each  half  yeai-  a  public  examination  «»f  the 
scIiool,  and  to  give  due  notice  thereof  to  the  trustees,  to  any  school 
visitors  who  reside  in  the  scho<»l  section,  and  througli  the  pupils, 
to  their  parents  or  guardians,  and  to  hold  such  <Hher  ••xaminations 
as  may  he  i'e(piiretl  Ity  the  ins|)ector  foi-  the  pi'omotion  of  pupils,  or 
for  any  othei'  pmpose  as  the  inspectoi'  may  diicct  ; 

(G)  To  furnish  tlu,'  Minister  of  Kilucation,  or  the  school  inspector 
Avith  any  information  which  it  may  he  in  his  power  to  give  respect- 
ing the  condition  of  the  school  jtremises,  the  discipline  of  tiie  school, 
the  progress  of  the  pupils  or  aiiyotiier  matter  all'ecting  the  interests 
of  the  sch»M»l,  arul  to  prepare  such  lepoits  of  the  corpoiation  employ- 
ing him  as  are  re<piired  hy  the  Kducation  Depaitment  ; 

(7)  To  give  assiduous  attention  to  tiie  health  and  comfort  of  the 
])upi!s,  to  the  cleanliness,  temperature  and  ventilation  of  the  school- 
rooms, to  the  care  of  all  maps,  apparatus  and  other  school  piopeity, 
to  the  ])reservation  of  shade  trees  and  the  t)rderly  aiiangein«!nt  of 
the  playgrounds,  and  to  report  promptly  to  the  trustees  and  muni- 
eij)al  health  olhcer  the  apjiearance  of  any  infectious  or  contagious 
disease  in  the  school,  or  the  unsanitaiy  (()nditi«)n  of  rmthouses  and 
surroundings  ; 

(8)  To  refuse  admission  to  the  school  of  any  pupil  atlected  with, 
or  exposed  to  smallpox,  scarlatina,  dipiitheria,  whooping-cough^ 
measles,  mumps,  or  other  contagious  disease  until  furnished  with  a 
certificate  of  a  |)hysician  or  of  a  health  oflicer  to  the  elVect  that 
all  da'iger  from  exposure  to  contact  with  such  pupil  has  passed  ) 
away  ;  ^f 
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(9)  To  susjxMitl  any  ))upil  guilty  of  jjersistent  truancy,  violent 
opposition  to  authority,  haliit\ial  neglect  <»f  iluty,  the  use  of  profane 
or  improper  language  or  comhict  injuiious  to  the  moral  tone  of  tiic 
school,  ami  to  notify  tlie  parent  or  guaiilian  of  the  pupil,  and  the 
'l'ruste»'s.  of  sucli  suspension.  The  parent  or  guardian  of  any  pupil 
suspendecl  may  appeal  against  tlie  action  of  the  teacher  to  the 
trustees,  wliu  shall  have  ])o\vei-  to  consider  such  appeal  and  remove 
or  contirm  such  suspension. 

AliUKKMKNTS. 

71.  (1)  All  agieements  hetween  tnistees  and  teachers  shall  be 
in  writing,  signed  l»y  the  paities  thereto,  anil  siiall  he  sealed  with 
the  seal  of  the  corpoiation  : 

(2)  Any  teaclier  who  wilfidly  neglects  or  lefusos  to  carry  out  liis 
agreement,  siiall,  on  the  complaint  of  the  trustees,  lie  lialiK'  to  the 
suspension  of  his  certificate  l»y  the  inspector  under  whose  juris- 
diction lie  niiiy  he  foi'  the  time  heing  ; 

{'A)  Xo  person  engaged  t<»  tca<ii  a  pulilii-  school  shall  he  deemed  a 
i|ualilied  teacher  who  does  not  at  the  time  of  <'ntering  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  trustees,  and  <luring  the  whole  |terio<l  of  smli  agree- 
ment hold  a  legal  ceititicate  of  ([ualitication  ; 

(4)  Any  teacher*  who  enters  into  an  agreement  with  a  Hoard  of 
Trustees  for  one  year,  and  who  serves  under  such  agreement  foi" 
three  months  or  over,  shall  lie  entitled  to  he  paiil  his  salary  in  the 
proportion  whiih  the  numher  of  <lays  during  which  he  lias  taught 
hears  to  llic  whole  numher  of  teaching  days  in  the  year  ; 

(/))  Kvery  tea<her  shall  lie  entitled  t<t  his  salary  dining  sickness, 
c<M'tilied  hy  a  physi<i;m.  foi-  a  period  not  exceeding  four  weeks  for 
the  entire  year  ;  this  jiciiod  may  In-  increased  at  the  pleasuie  of  the 
trustees. 

(ti)  If  at  the  expiration  of  a  teacher's  agreement  with  a  IJoaid  of 
Trustees  his  salary  has  not  heeti  jiaiil  in  full,  -iich  salary  shall  con- 
tinue to  run  at  the  rate  mentioned  in  such  agreement  until  paid, 
provided  always  that  an  action  shall  he  commenced  witliin  three 
months  aft»'r  the  salary  is  ilue  and  payahle  l)y  the  trustees.  '}4  W 
c.  iio,  ss.  l.S2-l.'i7. 

(7)  All  matters  of  ditrerciiit-  hetween  trustees  and  teachers,  in 
regard  to  salary  or  other  remuneration  under  a  valid  agieement, 
shiill,  whatever  may  lie  the  amount  in  (juestion,  he  hrought  in  the 
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Division   Omrt   of  tlu;  (livisioii   wIutc  tlie    caiiso  of   aotifni    arose, 
8nl)ject  to  appeal,  as  provided  l>y  this  Act. 

TEA(.'HEK.s'    (KUTIKKATKS. 

■yS. — (I)  Any  person  a  sul)je(t  of  Her  Majesty,  who  is  not  h-ss 
than  eigiiteen  years  of  age,  of  good  mural  ciiaracter  and  who  passes 
the  examinations  prescribed  l»y  the  Kduration  Department,  may  l»e 
awai<led  a  first,  second  oi-  tliinl -class  eertitieate  according  to  the 
standanls  icfpiired  hy  such  examination  ; 

(2)  Subject  to  any  regulations  of  the  Education  Department  with 
regard  to  experience  in  actual  teaching,  certificates  of  the  first  and 
second  class  shall  he  valid  during  good  condu<t  ;  ceititicates  of  the 
third  class  shall  he  valid  for  a  p  'riod  of  three  years.  Every  third- 
class  certificate  shall  have  the  signature  of  at  least  one  Public  Si-hool 
inspector. 

(.S)  The  insj)ectorsof  the  territorial  districts,  or  any  County  Hoard 
of  examiners,  may  i.ssue  certiti<.'ates  valid  oidy  within  the  district  of 
siu'h  inspector,  oi'  the  jurisdicti(»n  of  the  County  lioaid,  for  a  tcini 
not  exciseding  one  year,  subject  to  the  regulati<»ns  of  the  Edui-ation 
Department. 

(4)  CertiH(!ate8  granted  before  the  fifteenth  day  ot  Kclnuary,  in 
the  year  1871,  shall  remain  in  forci'  on  the  li-rms  of  the  Act  undei' 
which  they  weie  granted  ; 

("))  First-class  certificates  issued  inide?-  any  Act  of  this  Province 
before  the  fifteenth  day  of  February,  lS7l,and  valid  on  the  "2+lh 
day  of  Maich,  1874,  shall  be  valid  in  the  Province  during  the  good 
conduct  of  the  holder  theieof  ; 

((>)  Si'cond-class  certiHcates  issued  and  valid  as  aforesaid,  shall, 
when  the  holders  thereof,  have  taught  for  tt-n  years  in  Ontario,  be 
valitl  during  good  conduct  within  tiic  teiiitory  in  which  granted. 

(7)  The  inspectoi-  may  suspend  the  certificate  of  any  teacher 
under  his  jurisdiction  foi-  inefficieiu-y,  mis<'onduct,  oi'  i  violation  of 
this  Act  or  of  the  regidatiotis  of  the  Education  Depirtment.  In 
every  case  of  suspension,  he  shall  notify  in  writing  the  trustees 
conceriu>d,  and  the  teat;her,  of  the  rea.son.s  for  such  su.spt'usion  ; 

(8)  The  inspector  shall  forthwith  call  a  meetitig  of  the  County 
Boanl  of  his  inspet^toral  division  for  the  cor,'<idenitio?i  of  such 
suspension,  of  which  du(>  notice  shall  be  given  to  the  teacher  so 
suspended,  and  the  decision  of  tlie  Hoard  shall  be  final.  '}4  V.  c. 
55,  ss.  140-144(1  3.) 
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HOLIDAYS. 

H1K — (I)  I'Ih'  I'uldic  SiIhioI  te!icliin<,'  year  shall  t-tnisist  of  two 
liTiiis :  in  riwal  schools  tht'  tiist  tfiiii  shall  lH't,Mn  on  the  third 
M(»n(lay  of  Auj,Mist,  ami  cinl  on  the  'J'Jnd  Way  of  Drcciiilici' ;  tlu' 
second  tciin  shall  heyin  on  the  .'h'd  dav  of  Januarv,  and  end  on  the 
'MKh  day  of  June  ; 

(2)  In  uriian  nniniiipalilies  the  liist  teim  shall  hegin  on  the  first 
dav  of  Sei)teiid>er,  and  er»d  on  the  'i'iinl  dav  of  Decendtei- ;  the 
second  term  shall  lie^in  on  tiie  'h-d  ilay  of  dainiary,  and  end  on  the 
liOth  day  of  June  ; 

(.S)  Kveiv  Satuiday,  every  pidilic  holiday,  the  week  following 
Kaster  Sunday,  and  eveiv  day  proclaimed  a  holiday  hy  the  authori- 
ties of  the  municipality  in  which  the  teaclu-r  is  engageil,  shall  he  a 
iioliday  in  I'ulilic  Schools.      'A  V.  <•.  o"*,  s.  I7.*{(I-.S). 

(4)  In  tiie  territoiial  districts  the  trustees  of  any  rural  school  may 
allot  the  time  heiein  allowed  foi'  holidays  at  Easter  and  midsunnner 
to  suit  the  convenience  of  pupils  and  tcaciiers,  provided  always  that 
the  same  numlier  of  holidays  he  allowed  and  in  peiiods  of  the  same 
duration  as  heiein  set  forth. 
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Al'THOKI/KI*    noOKS. 

1>0.— (')  Any  authorized  text  hook  in  actual  use  in  any  ]*ul»lie  or 
Model  Sciiool  may  1h>  changed  l»y  the  teacher  of  such  school  for  any 
other  authorize<l  textd>ook  in  the  same  suhject  on  the  written 
approval  of  the  trustees  and  the  inspe(;tor,  piovided  always  such 
t;hange  is  made  at  the  heginning  of  a  school  term,  and  at  least  six 
moTiths  after  such  approval  has  heen  given  ; 

(2)  In  case  any  teachei'  shall  negligently  oi'  wilfidly  permit  any 
unauthorized  text  hook  to  he  uscil  hy  the  pupils  of  his  sdiool,  he 
shall  for  each  such  ollencc.  on  conviction  thereof  liefore  a  Police 
Magistrate  or  Justice  of  the  Peace,  he  lialile  to  a  jicrialty  payahle 
to  the  imini<'ipality  for  Puldie  School  puiposes,  not  exceeding  slO, 
together  with  costs,  as  the  Police  Magistiate  or  J\istice  may  think 
Ht.     .54  V.  c.  5.'),  ss.  174  1 7G. 


S(H(M)L    VISITORS. 


«>«J,--(1)  Judges,  memhens  of  the  Legislature,  nuMuhers  of  County 
CuuncilH,  and  aldermen  shall  he  school  visitors  in  the  numieipalitius 
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where  they   respect ivoly   reside.     All   clergymen    slinll   Imj   school 
visitors  iji  the  municipalities  wlicrc  they  have  pastoial  chaige. 

(2)  School  visitors  may  visit  Public  Schools  us  in  this  Act  pro- 
vided. Tlicy  may  also  atten<l  the  examination  of  scthools,  and  at 
the  time  of  any  such  visit,  may  examine  tlic  j)ntgress  of  the  pupils, 
and  the  state  and  management  of  the  school,  and  give  such  advice 
to  the  teacher  and  pupils,  and  any  otheis  present,  as  tiny  «leein 
expedient.     54  V.  c.  55,  ss.    184-185. 

PKXALTIES    AND    I'KOHIBITIONS. 

1M»»  No  Pid)lic  School  Tiiistec  shall  heeligihle  to  appointment  as 
Pulili(!  School  inspectoi-or  t«!a(:hcr,  within  the  section  of  whii^ii  he  is 
a  tiustee  ;  nor  shall  the  ttiucher  of  any  Puhlic,  High,  (ir  Separate 
school  hohl  tlie  office  of  Public  School  Trustee,  nor  shall  an  inspector 
he  a  teacher  or  trustee  of  any  Public,  High  or  Separate  school  while 
he  holds  the  otlice  of  inspector.     54  V^.  c.  55,  s.  189. 

100*  Any  p(Mson  who  wilfully  disturbs,  intcirupts,  or  disipiiets 
the  proc-eedings  of  any  school  nmeting  authorized  to  be  held  by  this 
Act,  or  anyone  who  wilfully  interrupts  or  disipiiets  any  public 
school  established  and  c<mducted  under  its  autliority,  or  other 
H<.'hool,  by  rud:  '»r  indecent  behavior,  or  by  nuiking  a  noise  either 
within  the  pla».^  or  where  sucih  school  is  kept  or  held,  or  .so  near 
thereto  as  to  disturb  the  order  of  exercises  of  the  s(;hool,  shall,  for 
each  otl'ence,  on  conviction  thei'cof  before  a  .lustice  of  tiie  Peace, 
on  the  oath  of  one  credible  witness,  forfeit  and  pay  for  Piddic 
School  purposes  to  the  school  section,  city,  town,  oi'  village  within 
which  the  oHence  was  committed,  a  sum  not  excee<ling  !?2(>  together 
with  the  costs  of  the  conviction,  as  the  said  -lustice  may  think  tit. 
54  V.  c.  55,  s.  I9;i. 

HI, — (1 )  If  any  trustee  of  a  Public  School  km>wingly  signs  a  false 
report,  or  if  any  teacher  of  a  Pul>lic  .School  kei'|)s  a  false  school 
register,  or  makes  a  false  return,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  a  larger 
sum  than  the  just  proportit)n  of  school  moneys  coming  to  such 
school,  or  for  any  (tther  improper  purpose,  the  trustee  or  teacher 
shall,  for  every  oti'ence,  forfeit  to  the  Public  School  Fund  of  the 
municipality  the  sum  of  JjliO  for  which  any  person  wluitever  may 
prosecute  him  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  ami  the  trustee  or 
teacher  nuiy  Iks  convicted  on  the  oath  of  one  credible  witness  other 
than  the  prosecutor  ; 
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(2)  If  upon  conviction,  the  penalty  is  not  forthwith  paid,  the 
same  shall,  jinder  the  wairaiit  of  the  Jiisti(;e,  he  h^vied  with  costs 
hy  distress  and  sale  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  tlie  otl'ender,  and 
shall  lie  paiil  hy  the  Justice  to  Public  School  Boartl.  54  V.  c.  55, 
s.  208,  (1-2). 

OKNKRAL    riumiBITIONS. 

113. — (1)  No  teacliei',  trustee,  inspector,  or  other  person  ofHcially 
connected  with  the  Kducation  Department,  the  Normal,  Minlel, 
Public,  or  High  schools  or  Collegiate  institutes,  shall  become  or  act 
as  agent  for  any  ])ers(tn  or  persons  to  sell,  or  in  any  way  to  proniote 
th«'  sale  for  su(;li  person  oi-  persons,  of  any  school,  library,  piize  or 
text-iiook,  map,  diart,  school  apparatus,  furniture  or  stationery,  or 
shall  leceive  compensation  or  other  remuneration  or  e<juivalent  for 
such  sale,  or  for  tlie  promotion  of  sale  in  any  way  whatsoever  ; 

(2)  Any  teacher  who  refuses  to  give  up  possession  of  any  visitors' 
book,  scfhool  rCjjister,  schoolhouse  key  o!'  any  othei'  sclutol  property 
in  ids  possession  shall  not  be  deemed  a  <pialitied  teacher  until 
restitution  is  made,  and  shall  also  forfeit  any  claim  which  he  may 
have  against  tlie  said  trustees.     54  V.  c.  55,  s.  210  (1-2). 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 


Form  I. 

Riailinif. — The  use  of  the  Tablets  and  Parts  I.  and  II.  of  the 
First  Reader. 

Sjxf/inn  mid  IVritinij.  -From  reading  lessons  on  slates  and  orally, 
writing  fi'om  blackboard  copies-  simple  letters  and  words. 

<fVoj/ra/>/(y.  -(Conversations  respecting  the  eaith  ;  explanation  of 
any  reference  to  plac(^s  that  occui'  in  tiie  reading  lessons. 

Grammar  and  Composition. — Oral  exei-cises  in  language,  cor- 
recticm  of  conunon  mistakes  in  conv<'rsati<m. 

Arithtiiefii'. — Notation  and  numeration  to  1,(MM>  ;  addition  and 
subtraction  ;  mental  arithnu^tic 

JJrairiny.  ~'V\\ii  exert:i.ses  in  First  Header  and  lihnkboar<l  exer- 
cises. 
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Reading. — Tlio  Socond  Roiuler ;  caHy  tjueHtionH  in  the  literature 
of  every  le.sHon. 

Sptllinij  auif  WrifiiKj. — Oral  sj>ellirig,  and  dictation  on  slates  and 
paper ;  writing  on  slates ;  bluckhoard  exercises ;  copy-hooks  in 
senior  divisions. 

GeO!(raj)liy. — Local  geography  and  elenientarx'  definitions  ;  map 
of  the  world. 

drnmmar  and  Compoxitiou.  Oral  and  written  exercises  in  lan- 
guage ;  correcti(»n  of  (Mtninion  mistakes  in  conversation. 

Arithimtir, — Notation  and  ntimeration  to  1,<MM),(XK);  nudtiplicu' 
tion  ami  division  ;  mental  arithmetic. 

I'liysiolotiy  and  7V-«*/<f'»YfnfT.  — C.'onvt'isations  on  temjMjrance,  the 
use  «tf  alcoholi(;  stimulants,  and  tlie  laws  of  health. 

/>ra«7«f/. —Authorized  Drawing  Course,  Nos.  1  and  2. 

Ft»K.M    III. 

licadhuj, — The  Tliird  Reatler  ;  literature  of  every  lesscm. 

SjkI/Iikj  and  IIV///«//, --(Jourse  in  Form  II.  contiimcd  ;  copy 
writing  ;  business  forms. 

Oto<iraphy.  —  Definitions  ;  simple  Map  geography  ;  North  America 
and  Ontario  ;  nuij)  drawing. 

Qraininar  and  Composition  Clas.ses  of  words  and  their  inflections  ; 
simph^  descriptive  writing,  and  letter  writing. 

History. — Conversations  on  Hritisii  and  Canadian  History. 

Arithiuelic. — Hills  and  accounts  ;  elementary  reduction  ;  com- 
pound rides  ;  nu.>ntal  arithmetic. 

Phy^oloijy  and  T«i»//jprrtHre.— Conversations  on  temperance  ;  the 
physical  effects  of  intoxicating  licpiors  ;  importance  of  exercise,  etc. 

J)rairin(f. — Authori/.e«l  Drawing  (!oinse,  Nos.  H  and  4. 

FtuiM  IV. 

Reading. — The  Fourth  Reader  ;  the  literature  of  every  lesson. 

Spelling  and  Writing.  —Systematic  ortiiography  and  orthoepy  ; 
business  forms  and  single  entry,  without  a  text-book. 

(icography. — Ceography  of  the  continents,  Canada  and  Ontario; 
map  drawing. 
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Grammar  and  Comjmsifion.  —  Kleineut.s  of  fornuil  gniinniur  and 
coiiipoHition.      Descriptive,  narrative  and  letter  writing. 

//I'v^o///.  Leiuling  events  in  (.'anadian  History.  Oral  teaching  of 
Hritisli  History. 

Arithmitif.  —  Keview  of  clenientary  work,  multiples,  fractions, 
percentage,  interest,  mental  arithmetic. 

/'hyiilo/oify  and  Temperance,  —Digestion,  respiration,  tiie  circula- 
tion of  the  1»lo(»d,  and  the  nervous  system.  'Die  eHects  of  alcohol 
an<l  narcotics.      Kxen'ise,  cleanliness. 

J)rairiiii/.     Authorized  Drawing  liook,  N»t.  S. 

irnV<«(/.  -  Authoii/.ed  Copy  Hook,  N<».  (5. 

Literature. — Selections  prescribed  for  the  High  Sciiool  Kntraneo 
Kxaminations  : 

IH97.  -I.,  'I'om  l5rown  ;  V.,  I»i<:ture8  of  Memory  :  X..  The  Hare- 
foot  Hoy  ;  XVIII.,  The  Visic.n  of  Mir/.a  First  readin.,.  XX.,  The 
Vision  of  Mir/.a  Second  readin;/.  X.XIII.,  On  His  Own  HIindness  ; 
XXVI.,  From  "The  Deserted  Village";  XXXII.,  Flow  (iently. 
Sweet  Afton;  XXXVII.,  The  Hell  of  Atri  ;  XML,  Lady  Clare; 
LXN'IIL,  Tiie  Hcioinc  of  Vercheies  ;  L.X.WL,  Landing  of  the 
Pilgrims  ;  LX.X.XI.V.,  After  Death  in  Aral)ia  ;  .XCL,  Hohert  Hums  ; 
Xt.'IV.,  Tiie  Hide  fiom  (Jhent  to  Aix  ;  X(>VI.,  (.'anada  and  the 
United  States;  XCVIIL,  National  Morality;  (JL,  Scene  from 
"  King.Toiin." 

1S!)8.  -III.,  Loss  of  the  llirhnhmd;  XL,  The  Kvening  Cloud; 
XII.,  The  Truant;  XVL,  The  Hund>le  Hee  ;  XXIV.,  The  Face 
Against  the  Pane  ;  .XXVIL,  The  Hattle  of  Hannockhurn ;  XX.XIIL, 
The  Skylark;  XXXIV.,  Death  of  Little  Nell;  XXXIX.,  A  Psalm 
of  Life;  LI. ,  The  Heroes  of  the  Long  Sault  ;  L VI.,  The  Honest 
Man  ;  LIX.,  Yarrow  Unvisited  ;  L.XIIL,  The  Kxile  of  Krin  ; 
LXIV.,  Ye  Mariners  of  Krigland  ;  L.XIX..  The  Changeling; 
LXXIX.,The  Capture  of  (,>ucl)ec  ;  LXXXVIL,  The  Song  of  the 
Shirt;  XCV^. ,  A  Forced  Recruit  at  Solferino. 

Select ion-s /or  Memori-.ation,  IS"J7  and  LS'JS  : 

(1)  The  Hells  of  Shandon,  i)p.  r)l-iV2.  (2)  To  Mary  in  Heaven,  pp. 
97,98.  (3)  Ring  Out,  Wild  Hells,  pp.  121,  122.  (I)  Lady  Clare, 
pp.  128-130.  (5)  Lead,  Kindly  Light,  p.  145.  (G)  liefore  Sedan,  p. 
199.  (7)  The  Three  Fishers,  p.  220.  (8)  The  Forsaken  Merman,  pp. 
298-3(>2.  (9)  To  a  Skylark,  pp.  317-320.  (10)  Klegy,  written  in  a 
Country  Churchyard,  pp.  331-335. 
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(  Tht,  curriculum,  for  I  In  Fij'lh  Fortii  in  snhsfimtiaHy  Ihnt  for  Form 
I.  of  Ihf  lliijh  School.  The  coiimc  for  ('oiitiiniatifm  Clannex  Is  the 
xmnc  ax  tint/  which  in  prencriheU  for  the  I'rimdry  Kxamiiiat'unix, 
FftrttiM  I.  ami  11.,  of /hi  Hiijh  School.  ) 

lA'erature.  SelectioiiH  from  the  High  Scliool  Header,  prescrilted 
for  the  Publie  Seliool  Leaving  Kxaiiiinatioii  : 

1897.  — v.,  To  DallodilH;  XX.,  The  Har.l  ;  XXXI.,  To  ii  High- 
land (!irl  ;  XXXIV.,  The  Well  of  St.  Keyne  ;  XXXVI.,  (Jo  Where 
(ilory  Waits  Thee;  XXXVII  ,  Dear  Harp  of  My  ('..uiitry  ;  XLI., 
The  Cloud;  XLVI.,  The  Mridge  of  .Sighs  ;  I.I.,  H..rat  ins  ;  I.XVII., 
The  Hanging  of  the  (Jrane  ;  LXXIX.,  The  Lord  of  Burleigh; 
LXXXL,  The  liecenijc 

1898.  — XVIII. ,  Kule  Britannia;  XXVIII. ,  The  Cotters  Satunlay 
Night ;  XXXV.,  The  Isles  of  (ireeee  ;  XXXVII.,  Dear  Harp  of  My 
Country  ;  .XLVI.,  The  Bridge  of  Sighs;  LI.,  Hoiatius  ;  LIV.,  My 
Kate  ;  LXIL,  The  (kne-hottonied  Chair  ;  LXVIL,  The  Hanging  of 
the  (.Vane:  LXXVI.,  Barhara  Kreitehie  ;  LXXIX.,  The  Lord  of 
Jiurleigh  ;   LXXXL,  The  lit  r nine 


m 


I 


iti 


\  I 


I  luJ   SCHOOL  COURSE  OF   STUDY. 
Form  L 

lieadiim, — Practice  in  Oral  Beading  ;  Spelling. 

Eu;illsh  dram  mar  and  lihctoric.  —  Ktyniology  and  Syntax,  includ- 
ing the  influetion,  classirication,  and  elementary  analysis  of  words 
and  the  logical  structiire  of  the  .sentcMiee  ;  rhet(»rical  struetui*'  of 
the  sentence  and  paragraph  ;  exercises  chiefly  on  passages  from 
authors  not  prescrihed. 

Kntjlish  Composition.  —  Kssays  on  familiar  sidijeets ;  familiar 
letters. 

Emjlish  Poi-tical  Literature. — Intelligent  and  appreciative  conipre- 
hensi(m  of  the  j)rescril)ed  texts  ;  memoii/ation  of  the  Hnest  pas- 
sages ;  Supplementary  Reatling  fi'om  authors  pi-ovided  in  the  High 
School  library  or  supplied  l»y  pupils  under  the  authority  of  the 
High  School  Board  ;  oral  readir.g  of  the  texts. 
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H'lxtnry. — Tlu>  HiHt(»ry  of  Cniioda  ;  Hritiiili  HiHtory  Ixigun. 

(/foi/rnphi/.  Till' huililing  u|)  of  the  earth  :  ila  land  Hurfaro  ;  the 
(MHJun  ;  c(»riipai'ison  of  cniitiiieiits  us  to  pliysical  fcaturun,  iiatuial 
prtMluctH  ami  iiilialtitanlH  ;  i'«>lati<iiH  of  |)liysi(ul  (Munlitioiis  to  animal 
un<l  vitg(>talil*>  products,  and  of  natural  produirts  and  ^fo^rraphu-ul 
c-onditiiMi  to  till!  «)(!cupations  of  tlu;  people  and  national  progiess. 

Form,  Hi/,(>  and  motions  of  tlu;  earth  ;  lines  drawn  on  the  map, 
with  reasons  for  their  position  ;  lelatiunuf  the  positions  of  the  earth 
with  respect  to  the  sun,  to  li^iit  and  temperature;  the  air;  its 
movements  ;  causes  all'ecting  climate. 

Natural  and  manufa(;tured  products  of  the  (-ountricH  of  the  world, 
with  theii-  exports  and  imports  ;  transcontinental  commercial  high- 
ways and  their  relation  to  centres  of  population  ;  internal  comnter- 
lial  highways  of  Canada  and  the  chir'f  internal  commercial  highways 
of  the  United  States;  connnercial  ri'lations  of  (Jreat  Britain  antl 
her  colonies. 

Forms  of  government  in  the  countries  of  the  world  and  their 
rj'lation  to  civili/.ation. 

Arltlnuiliv  ninl  Mi'nxui'tilinu.  Proofs  of  eh'mei\taiy  lules  in 
Arithmetic;  Fra<!tions  (theory  and  pi'oofs)  ;  Commercial  Arith- 
metic ;  Mental  Arithmetic  ;  Mensuration  of  rectilinear  Hgures. 

Ait/Hhra.  —  Klementary  rules  ;  Highest  (Jonimon  Measure  ;  Lowest 
Conunon  Multiple  ;  Fractions  hegun. 

Dniiriiiif.    -()hje(;t  and  Model  Drawing;   I'erspective. 

iVrifiiiif  niitl  liookhcplnif.  Writing  ;  Bookkeeping  hy  single  and 
douhle  entry  ;  commercial  forms  ;  general  l)usiness  tiansactiuns. 

Stcuoijraphif.     The  elenu^nts  of  Pitnum's  system. 

Latin. — The  Klenu-ntary  Latin  Book,  grammar,  composition,  and 
sight-reading. 

(/r«rA\  -The  Beginn(!rs'  (Jreek  Book  begun. 

French.  -The  Klenu'ntary  Freru;ii  Book,  granunar,  composition, 
conversation,  dictation,  and  sight-reading. 

liotany.  -'V\w  practical  study  of  re[)resentatives  of  the  following 
natural  ordeis  of  flowering  plants  : 

Kanunculaccie,  Cnutifene,  Malvaceic.  I^eguminosa',  Kosaceie, 
Sapinda«!ea',  Umhelliferie,  Composita*,  Laliiatie,  Cupulifeiic,  .Araceiu, 
Liliacea',  Iridaeeie,  Conifera',  and  Craminea'  (types  contained  in 
text-lK)ok). 

Drawing  and  description  of  plants  and  their  classification. 
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('()iii|>aris()ii  of  (lifU'ii'iit  (irgiuiK,  morphology  of  root,  stoiii,  leaves 
ami  liairs,  parts  of  tlie  tlowers.  gciii>i!iatioii.  icprodiutioii  of  Howei- 
ing  plants,  pollination,  fertilization,  ami  the  nature  of  fruits  an«l 
seeils. 

KoKM    II. 

/{railiiir. — The  eourse  in  Foiin  I.  contiinuMl. 

I'hsiiiixli  (I'rniiiinar  and  I'lu torh'.  The  conise  in  Korin  I.  eon- 
tinued,  with  the  main  facts  in  the  <levelopiiient  of  the  language. 

KiKjIiih  Composition,     'i'he  eourse  in  Form  I.  ectntinued. 

/'Jiiif/isli  /'ocfirtif  Lil(  niliifi .  The  course  in  Form  I.  contirnietl, 
with  the  pi'(>serilie(l  texts. 

Hitforif.  (Jreat  IWitain  ami  ( 'anaila  from  17'l^Mo  IS7I.  with  the 
out  lines  (tf  t  he  picceiling  periods  of  liritish  llistoi  y.  The  <  ieography 
relating  to  the  History  preserihed, 

ArithiHilic  mill  Mi  iisnrdtion.  Course  in  .\rithmeti<'  in  Form  I. 
reviewed  and  eompleted.  .Mensmation  :  light  |»aiallelopipetls, 
pyramids,  and  prisms  ;  the  circle,  sphere,  cylindei',  and  cone. 

A/i/< l>r(i.  The  c((Urse  in  Foiiu  1.  reviewed  ami  completed,  with 
simple  etpiationH  of  one,  two,  and  three  unknown  (quantities  ;  simple 
problems. 

Omnittrif.      Kuelid  ;   Hook  I.  ;  deduct  l.)ns. 

Liitin. — The  course  in  Form  '.  contiinu-d,  with  the  pi'eserihed 
author. 

Orcik. — The  lieginnei's  (Ireek  Hook,  to  p.  .'{(>!  ;  sigiit  translation. 

Freiirh. — The  course  in  Form  I.  continued,  with  the  Kcader. 

diriiKiii,  The  High  School  <<erman  (irammar;  grauuuar  ;  eoin- 
position  ;  conxt-rsatioti  ;  didatior  ;  the  Reader;  sight -leailing. 

/'hi/sir.s,-  -An  experimental  couise  deliiied  as  follows  : 

.Metric  system  of  weights  atid  measui-es.  Use  of  the  l)alance. 
Phenomena  of  gravitation.  .Matter  attracts  matter.  Laws  of 
attraction.  Cavendish  I'Xperiment.  .Attraction  indepentlent  of 
condition.  Illustration  of  weight  of  gasses.  licpiids.  and  solids. 
Specilie  gravity. 

.■^•le.ining  (»f  the  term  "  a  form  of  mattei."  All  mattei'  may 
he  sultje<ted  to  transmutation;  "  Chi'mistry  ; "  applieatiun  of 
measureuu'nt  l»y  weigiit  (mass)  to  such  transmutation  lends  to  the 
theory  of  elements,     .Matter  indest  ructilde. 

Meaning  of  "  Force."  Various  manifestations  of  foice,  with 
illustrations  from    the    phenomena  of   electricity,    magnetism    and 
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heat.  Force  measured  in  gravitation  units  ;  eonse«nient  doul»lo 
meaning  of  the  terms  expressing  units  of  weight  as  mass,  and  units 
of  weight  as  foree. 

Meaning    of   "  Work."     Mea.surenient    (»f    work    in    gravitation 
units. 
Meaning  of  *'  Knergy  "  : 

Kffeets  of  foree  continuously  applied  to  matter.  Laws  of  mr.tter 
in  motion.  Velocity.  Acceleration.  StateiiH'iit  of  Newton's  Laws 
of  Motion,  hetinition  of  "  Mass."  Meaning,  value,  and  applica- 
tion of  "g."     Mas-  ;«  measure  of  matter. 

Conservation  of  Knergy.  Knergy,  like  matter,  indestructihiu  and 
transmutahle. 

Study  of  tlu'  states  of  matter.  Properties  and  laws  <tf  gasses, 
li(|uids,  and  solids.      Laws  of  ditliisioit. 

Klenicutarv  laws  of  heat.  Mechanical  e(|uiv;ilent.  Latent  heat. 
S|HM-itic  heat.     Calorie. 

Writinij  nml  liookki »'/)ln;/.  —  Writing  :  bookkeeping  l>y  single  and 
d(»ul>le  entry  ;  Imsiness  forms,  usages,  and  correspondence. 

iS<rnof/ra/»/(//.    -Course  in  Form  I.  continued. 

Form  UL 

Kiiiil'mh  Conii>ii'<itiou.  —K>\nii\  writing. 

Knijilsh  /*(>rfiral  /Jfrrat i( re,  —Couvhv  in  Fttrm  II., continued,  with 

the  prescrihed  texts. 

Ilisfory. — Outlines  of  l\(»man   History  to  the  tieath  of  .\iigi>stus, 

and  of  (Jreek  History  to  tlu'  hat  tie  of  Chaerimea.     The  geography 

relating  to  the  history  prescrihed. 

Ahjihra.     Course  in   l''orm  II.   reviewed  ;  Stpiaie  Root  ;   Indices  ; 

Surds  ;  <|iiadratics  of  one  and  two  iiiikiiown  inuinlities. 
Iliitmrtry.      Kuciid  ;   Mooks  I..  11.  and  111.      heductions. 
Lafin.    -Course  in  Form  ll.,c(»nlinued  ;  with  tiic  prescribed  text.s. 
(irreh.—       "  "  "  "  "  " 

Fremh.—     "  «  ."  •»  "  " 

(/frrnaii.—  "  "  "  "  "  " 

Chi'iin-^lry.      \n  experinient.il  course  detined  as  fnlluws  : 
l'rop»M'ties  of    Hydrogen,  ("hloriiie.   Oxygen,   Sid|iiiiir,    Nitrogen, 

Carlton,  and  their  more  important  compounds. 

Nomenclature.      Laws    of  combination    of   the    elements.      The 

Atomic  Theory  ami  .MolecnI.ir  Theory. 
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/'/lyHtCM. — EhKcTRit'iTY. — Voltaic  crils,  ctiiiu'Km  kinds;  chemical 
action  in  the  cell  ;  magnetic;  effects  (»f  the  current  ;  chemical  efl'ects 
of  till!  current  ;  voltameter  ;  astatic  anil  tiiu;,'cnt  galvanometers  ; 
simple  noticms  of  potential;  Ohm's  law,  with  units;  liest  aiiange- 
nient  of  cjells  ;  eleiitric  light,  arc  aixl  inc-an»lescent  ;  magnetism  ; 
JD'Oination  and  declination  of  eoni))ass  ;  current  induction  ;  indiution 
ectil  ;  dynamo  and  motor;  electric-  hell;  telegraph;  telephone; 
electnt-plating. 

Soi'M).  -  (.'ausetl  Ity  vil»ratio?is  ;  illustration  of  vihrations,  pen- 
dulums ;  rods,  strings,  meml)ranes,  jdates,  cohimns  of  aii' ;  propa- 
gated by  waves;  its  velocity;  determination  of  velocity;  pitch; 
standard  forks,  acoustical,  ('  -  512,  music-al,  A  ~  ST'*  ;  intc-ivals  ; 
harmonic  scale;  diatonic  scale;  e(|ually  tempered  scale;  vihration 
of  air  in  open  and  crlosed  tultcs,  with  \sa\c  lengths  ;  resonators  ; 
nodes  and  loops  ;  vihration  of  strings  ami  wires  ;  i«!tlec;tion  of 
Hound  ;  manometric  flames. 

Lkiiit.  Kectilinear  propagation  ;  image  thiough  a  pin-hole  ; 
Iteani  ;  pencil;  pliotometry  ;  shallow  and  grease  spot  photomet'Ts  ; 
reflection  and  scatteiing  of  ligh'  ;  laws  of  relleitiou  :  images  in 
plain  mirrors;  multiple  images  i'l  inclined  minors;  eoticave  and 
eonvex  mirrors  ;  draw  ing  images  ;  refraction  ;  laws  and  index  of 
refract  i»  m  ;  total  reflexion  ;  path  through  a  prism  ;  lenses;  drawing 
image*  produced  liy  a  lens  ;  simple  microscope  ;  dispersion  and  coloi'  ; 
Kpi'ctrum  ;  reconiposition  of  white  light. 

Itolnuy.  The  piaitiial  study  of  icpi-csentat  ives  of  t  he  flowering 
[•hints  of  the  loiality  and  representatives  of  thc'iiicf  suhdivisionsof 
civptogams,  sueh  as  >\  fern,  a  lycopod.  a  horsetail,  a  liverwort,  a 
mtmm..  u  lieheu,  a  muslnouni  and  a  chara. 

The  drawing  and  description  of  parts  of  plants  and  classitieation. 

( 'onipaf  isini  ni  ilitl'ereiit  organs,  morphology  of  root,  stem,  leaves 
mkI  '>»iii,  jMirts  ot  the  llowcr,  repriMluctioii  of  llowc-ring  platits, 
)>ollifiation    f<  f  t  M./,iitiun,  and  the  nature  of  fruit  and  seeds. 

KoKM    I  v. 

1ff0Ml^~0Hllfflai/ioii.     Cour.sein  Form  i  II.,  continued. 

h'lK/fi'ih  /'lufirnf  hUtrature.  CcmrHc  in  Form  III. .continued, with 
the  pn'wrilK'd  t«'»trt. 

Ilinlory.  Knglish  History  from  the  diseovery  of  America  to  ITfi.'V 
■  Ancient  Mi-;iory:  t  he  i  M\iise  ni  Form  III.,  reviewed.  The  ( ieography 
relating  to  the  History  prescribed. 
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Alifrhrn. — Course  in  Fori  III.,  reviewed.  Theory  of  Divisors; 
Ratio,  I'roportion  an«l  Variation  ;  Progressions  ;  N«ttation  ;  Permu- 
tations and  (■oniliinations  ;  Binomial  'I'heoreni ;  Interest  Forms  ; 
Annuities. 

(l^oiiii'tri/.  -EwVul,  The  course;  in  Forms  II.  and  III.,  reviewed; 
Books,  4  and  (5 ;   DeHiiitions  of  Book  5  ;   Deductions. 

7V/70Ho/H»7>'y.  -Trigononietrieal  ratios,  with  their  relations  to 
eaeh  other;  Sines,  etc.,  of  the  sum  and  difference  of  angles  with 
deduced  formulas  ;  Use  of  Logarithms  ;  Solution  of  Triangles  ; 
Expressions  for  the  area  of  triangles ;  Radii  of  cireumserilietl, 
iiiscrihed  and  escrilied  ciriles. 

Lafiu, — Course  in  Form  111.,  continued,  with  the  prescrilied  texts. 

(irefk. "  **  '*  "  "  " 

French.—      "  "  "  "  "  " 

(.  -wfin.--    "  "  "  "  "  " 

l*hy-<ic-<.      An  experimental  couist!  detined  as  follows  : 
Mki'IIANKs.      Uiiifonnly  a(;celerateil  rectilineal  moti(m,   particu- 
larly under  gravity,  composition  and  resolution  of  forces;  triangle 
jjSid  parallelogiaiii  of  forces  ;   friction  ;  polygon  of  forces,  with  ea.sy 
examjiles. 

lIvhiiosTATif's.  Fluid  pressure!  at  a  point;  pressure  on  a  hori- 
zontal plane  ;  pressure  on  an  inclined  plane  ;  resultant  vertical 
pressure,  aii<l  resultant  hori/.ontal  pressure,  when  fluid  is  under  air 
pressure  and  when  not  ;  transmission  of  pressure;  .''ramairs  press; 
ecpiililtriiini  of  liijuids  of  uiie<|ual  density  in  a  bent  tiihe  ;  the 
barometer;    air  |»iiiiip  ;  water-jiimip,  common  and  force  ;  siphon. 

Ki.wTKK'iTV.  N'oltaic  cells,  coiiini'iii  kinds  ;  cheinical  action  in 
the  cell;  iM.ignctic  eflccts  of  the  current;  chemii-al  elleiits  of  the 
current  ;  \(iltameter  ;  astatic  and  tangent  galvanometers  ;  Kim|)lo 
notiuiis  of  potential;  Ohm's  hiw.  with  units;  best  arrangement 
of  cells  ;  elf'trie  ligiit .  arc  and  incandescent  ;  magnetism;  inclina- 
tion ami  declination  of  compass;  current  induction;  induction 
coil,  dynamo  and  motor;  electric  bell,  telegraph,  teleph<me ; 
electro- plating. 

SoiNi).  ('aused  by  vibrations  ;  illustration  of  vibrations,  pendu- 
lums, rods,  strings,  inembranes,  platc<.  columns  of  air;  propagated 
by  \saves;  its  velocity  ;  determination  of  vt-locity  ;  pitch,  standard 
forks,  acoustical,  (l  -=  ol'i,  musical,  A  -  87'> ;  intervals  ;  harmonic 
.Kciile  ;  diatoni<'  scale  ;  eejually  tempered  scale  ;  vibration  of  air  in 
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o|H>n  and  tloscd  tuhfs,  witli  wiivc-longths  ;  resonators;  nodes  and 
loops  ;  vil>ration  of  strings  and  wires ;  retlection  of  sound  ;  niano- 
nietiic  flames. 

LhiiiT.  Rectilinear  j>ro|)a;^ation  ;  image  through  a  pin-hole; 
beam,  pencil;  pliotonietry  ;  shadow  and  jinase-spot  |)hotometers  ; 
leMection  and  scattering  ot  light;  laws  ,f  reflect  ion  ;  images  in 
plain  mirrors  ;  multiple  images  in  imdined  niiirors  ;  concave  •••mI 
convex  mirrors  ;  drawing  imagt\s  ;  refraction  ;  laws  and  in<le.\  of 
refraiJtion  ;  total  reflection  ;  path  througii  a  piism  ;  lenses  ;  draw- 
ing image  produced  l»y  a  lens  ;  simple  niicioscope  ;  dispei'sion  and 
color;  sp«Mtrum  ;  rccomposition  of  white  l!gl>t. 

(Un  niistrtj.  -  Chemical  TiieorN  . 

Tile  practical  stiuly  of  the  f(»llowi(ig  elciv.ents,  with  their  most 
c'iaraeteristic  compounds,  in  illustration  of  Mcndelejetrs  dassifi- 
<..*ion  of  the  Eh-ments  : 

Hydrogen  ;  Sodium  ;  Potassium  ;  Magnesium.  Zinc  ;  (Jalcium, 
Strimtium,  Barium;  IJoion.  Aluminium;  ("arhon.  Silicon,  Tin, 
I^eatl  ;  Nitrogen.  Phosphoious,  Arsenic,  Antimony,  Hismuth  ;  Oxy- 
gen, Sulphur  ;  Fluorine,  Chlorine,  Bromine,  Iodine  ;  Manganese, 
Iron. 

Klementary  Qmditative  ,\nalysis. 

Ilioloilif.  Ki.KMKNTS  «»F  Zooi,o(!V.  Thorough  examination  of  the 
external  form,  the  gills,  and  the  viscera  of  some  common  fish. 
Stutly  of  the  prepared  skeleton  of  the  same.  Demonstration  of  the 
airangi-nient  of  the  muscidar  and  nervous  systems  and  tiu-  sense 
organs,  iis  far  as  these  can  he  studied  without  the  aid  of  the  niicio- 
scope. 

Com|>arison  of  tiie  stiurlur"  of  the  frog  with  that  of  tlic  fish. 
The  skeleton  of  the  pectoial  and  pelvic  giidlcs,  and  of  the  append- 
ages of  tlie  flog,  and  the  'ihservation  of  the  chief  facts  in  tlic 
development  of  its  spawn,  till  the  adult  form  is  attained. 

Kxaniination  of  the  external  form  of  a  turtle  and  a  snake. 

Kxaminat  ion  of  the  stiucture  of  a  pigeon  or  a  fowl. 

Study  of  the  skeleton,  and  also  of  the  teeth  and  viscera  of  a  cat 
or  dog. 

Study  of  a  crayfish  as  a  type  of  the  .Arthropods. 

Comparison  of  tlie  crayfish  with  an  insect  (grasshopper,  cricket  <»r 
c«tckroachl  ;  also  with  a  millepede  and  a  s|tidcr. 

Kxaniination  of  an  earthworm  and  a  leecii. 
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Study  of  a  fresh-water  niusHol  and  a  jjond  snail. 

The  principles  of  zoologiral  nomenclature  as  illustrateil  hy  soni«» 
of  the  common  fresh-water  fish,  such  as  the  sucker  and  herring, 
)tass  and  |)erch. 

Study  of  an  amu'li.t  ui- paraniu'ciiiin  as  a  type  of  a  unicelluhir 
animal. 

The  modifications  of  the  form  of  th«'  ln)dy  in  vertehrates  in  con- 
nection with  dirtcrent  methods  of  locomotion. 

Kl.KMKVT-*  OK  IJor.wv.  The  praciual  study  of  n^presentativos 
of  the  flowering  pl.ints  of  the  locality  in  which  the  preparatory 
school  is  situated,  ami  representatives  of  the  chief  sultdivisions  of 
cryptograms,  such  its  a.  f'  rn,  a  lyco|»od,  a  horsetail,  a  liverwort,  a 
moss,  a  lichen,  a  mushmum,  at\d  a  chara. 

An  eleinentar\  knowledg.-  of  the  niicra8c«>pic  stnn;ture  of  the 
Bean  ami  the  Maize. 

The  drawi;ig  and  descripti<»n  of  parts  of  plants  anil  dassitiijation. 

('oinparison  of  dill'erent  org^ins,  morphology  uf  rout,  stem,  leaves 
and  hair,  parts  uf  tin*  Hower,  reproduction  uf  tiowering  plants, 
pollination,  feitili/.ation,  and  the  nature  nf  fruit  and  seeds. 

XoTK.  The  liuiiian  iiietli««l  of  pronouncing  Latin  is  r«'cuinniended. 
(/  as  in  far,  d  the  .sanu  souml  hut  shorter  ;  »"  like  a  in  jhti ,  ?■  as  in 
.vc/  ;  /  as  in  iiinrhtiii'  ;  I  as  in  jil  ;  Ci  as  in  iinh  ;  fi  as  in  «/;«//  .•  ft  as  in 
rii'/i  :  ft  as  in  Jul/ :  j  (»'.»..  /  consonant)  like  //  in  i/mr  ;  •  and  '/ 
always  hard  as  in  rtiii  ijo  .•  t  always  as  /,  nc^ver  as  ^h  ,•  r  =  tr  ;  m  =  n 
in  thit,  never  :  as  in  hix  :  (li  -  ni  as  in  nin/r  .•  nr  as  ni  in  iiis/f,  or  ny 
as  in  hftif :  an  as  on  in  oitr ;  ti  as  in  Jflnl ;  tu  =  i^h — oo  ;  o»  as  o:  in 
oil ;  III  almost  as  irc. 


FORM    KX.XMINATIONS. 

Siihjirfti. 

K.xaminat ions  will  he  held  annuallv  hv  the  Rducation  Department 
on  the  subjects  of  the  High  Schuul  courses  of  study  in  .iccordance 
with  the  fulluwitit.'  scheme  : 

KiKST   KuKM    K\  \MIN ATloN.   -Siihjicf.^-  Drawing.  Writing,  Hook 
keeping  and  Commercial  Transactions,  (Jeography,  Hutariy,  Reading 

Skcom*    Kokm    Kx.xMiN.vTroN.— (I)    SiihffrtM :    Part   1.     Knglish 
<tramiiiarand  KImtoric,  Arithmetic  an<l  Me?isuration,  the  History  of 
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(Jrt'tit  Britnin  antl  Canada,  PhysicH.  Part  II.  Kii^Iish  (^onipoflition, 
Ktiglisli  LiteratUH!,  Alm^lua,  ( Jroinotty.  (2)  Optional  Stihjerls  : 
Latin,  (Sriit'k,  Krencli,  (leinian. 

'J'liiKi*  Form  Kxamination.— .S'»/yff7s  .•  Kn^lisli  (Jonipositiun, 
Knglisli  Poetical  Litoraturo,  Ancient  History,  Algelira,  (Jeoniutry, 
Latin,  Frrnth  or  ( JiMnian,  with  (a)  (Jri'i-k,  or  (h\  the  hik'hikI  McmUmh 
Language  and  CliiMniHtiy,  or  (<•)  IMivsi(!s,  liotany  and  Clicinistry. 

Konrni  Fokm  Kxamin.vtion.  Snhjtc/s:  Pa  it  I.  —  Knglish  Coni- 
P'wition,  English  Poetical  Literature,  Knglish  and  Ancient  History, 
Algehra,  (Jeonietry,  Tiigononietry.  Pait  II.  —  Latin,  French  or 
(iertnan.  Physics,  with  (a)(Jreek,  or  (/»)  the  second  .Modern  Language, 
or  {<•)  Cheinistiy  and  IJiology. 

Co.MMKUClAI.     KxAMlNATloN. -.S^//^yVr/.s.-     Tiiose    prescrihed     t'<w 

Parts  I.    and   II.    of   tlie   Second    Form    Kxaniinations  (nuniher  of 

papers  and    values  l>eir)g  the  satue),    with,    in  addition,   Writing, 

liuokkeeping  and   (.'ounnereial  Transactions,   and    Stenography  of 

Foini  11. 

Xiinihrr  mid  I'a/iii s  of  P(ij)frM. 

The  nuniher  and  the  vahuis  of  the  papers  in  each  suhject  shall  he 

as  follows  : 

FlKST    FuKM    Kx  A  MI  NATIONS. 


Hri».IK( TS.  Ml.  OK  I'Al'KHS. 

Drawing One   . . 

Writing,  Bookkeeping  and  (.'onnnercial 

Transactions 

f  Jeography 

Botany 

Ilea<ling N"  paper  ;  oral  exaniinaiion .  . 


VALUES. 

.    IIX) 

.  UJO 

.  1(H) 

.  KK) 

.  50 


Si;roM>  Fokm   Kxamin ations. 

Part  f. 

Knglish  <  Irainniar  iiinl  Rhetoric     One    'J<MI 

Arithmetic  and  .Mensuration     .  .    n 

Histitry  of  (ireut  Britain  .m  i  ( 'aiuula  .    .. 
Phvsics    .... 

Part  II. 

Knglish  ( 'oniposiiion    One    .  . 

Knglish  Litfraturt!   „ 

Algehra  « 

( leoini-t  rv    m 
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One 


Third  Fokm  Kxamin.ations. 

Knglisii  CompoMition    q 

Knglish  Literature  

Algelira 

(toonietry    

Ancient  History   

Physics   

Botany    

Cheniistry 

*I^itin     

*nreek    \\\\ 

•French ...^^....... 

*({eriuan     


ne 

II 


II 
Two 


Fourth  Form  K.\  a  mi. nations. 
Part  I. 

Knglish  Composition    Qne 

Knglish  Literature  

Algchra  

(ieonictry   

Trigononictrv    


Knglish  and  xVncient  History 


II 
II 
II 
II 
II 


Part  II. 

^y^"'^^  One 

Clieiuisti'V 

*■       •  •  • ,  _   ,, 

i^'"'"«y  

*Latin 

*<i»-eck ^\'.'.''.'.\'.'.'..'' 

•French 

*German  
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•  One  paper  in  Authors  and  Ornmp-ar,  and  one  in  rompr-sition. 
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Additionai,  I'.M'KRh  for  (.'ommkkcim.  DiI'LOMA. 

Writing  and  H()okkeoi)ing <  )iu'  .....  '200 

Coiimiorcial  TninsactioiiH   m  2fK> 

Stenography "  KK) 

Stenography  Dietation    n  100 

SperinJ  ffef/nirrnietifs. 

(1)  At  all  the  exaniinationK,  one  mark  shall  Im-  (h'thutcd  for  ea<'h 
nniH-H)M^lt  wonl  or  for  each  in.stan«;e  of  had  Kn^lish,  once  in  the  caf-e 
of  each  error. 

ARITIIMKTir. 

(2)  At  the  examination  in  Arithmetic,  cither  Arithmetical  or 
Algebraic  solutions  shall  bo  accepte<l, 

ScrKNCK. 

(3) — (a)  At  t)»e  First  antl  Third  Form  examinations  in  liotany, 
and  the  F<»urth  Form  exantination  in  Hotany  and /oology,  specimens 
for  description  and  identitication  shall  be  submitted  to  the  candi- 
dates, 

(/>)  At  the  Fourth  F(»rm  examinaticm  in  riiemistry,  a  |)ractical 
examination  shall  be  held  in  elementary  Oualilativc  Analysis. 

FiNtiMSH  Composition. 

(4) — {a)  At  the  (examination  in  Knglish  Composition  of  tht'  Second 
and  Third  Forms  an  essay  shall  be  required,  to  which  special 
in)portan>;e  shall  be  attached,  (m  om*  of  scycral  themes  set  by  the 
examiners.  In  order  to  pass  in  this  subject,  legible  \yriting,  correct 
spelling  anil  punctuation,  and  proper  construction  of  sentences  are 
indispensable.  The  candidate  should  also  giyc  attention  to  the 
structure  of  the  whole  e.s.say,  the  effet-tiyi?  ordering  of  the  thimght, 
and  the  accurate  employment  of  a  good  Knglish  yocabulary.  About 
three  pages  of  foolscap  is  suggested  as  the  propei-  length  for  the 
essay  ;  but  quality,  not  quantity,  shall  be  mainly  regarded. 

(h)  In  the  case  of  the  Fourth  Form  examination  in  Knglish  Com- 
position, no  limit  of  length  is  set,  but  special  intportance  shall  be 
attuche<l  to  this  part  of  the  examination. 
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(5) — (a)  At  the  examination  in  KngliHh  Literature  in  the  Second 
and  Third  KorniH,  Huch  (pieHtions  only  shall  1hi  set  aH  may  Horve  to 
t«Ht  the  candidate's  familiarity  with,  and  intelligent  and  apprecia- 
tive comprehension  of,  the  prescriljed  texts.  Thfc  candidate  shall 
Im)  expected  to  have  memorized  some  of  the  Hnest  passages,  and  to 
have  read  carefully  \mih  prostf  and  iM>etry  outside  of  the  speciHe<l 
work.  In  addition  to  i|uesti(»ns  on  the  prescrilied  selections,  otherH 
shall  he  set  on  a  "sight  passage"  to  test  the  candidates  ability  to 
interpret  literature  for  him.s«df. 

{h)  At  the  Fourth  Form  examination  in  Knglish  Literature, 
questions  may  also  he  set  to  d(>termine  within  reasonable  limits  tho 
candidate's  power  of  appreciating  literary  art. 

Classics. 

(6)  — (a)  At  the  Optional  Second  Form  examination  in  Latin  or 
(ireek,  the  questions  in  (trammar  shall  he  mainly  based  on  prose 
pas.Hages,  the  sentences  for  translation  into  Latin  or  (Jreek  shall 
be  the  same  in  idiom  and  vocabulary  as  thos(>  in  the  l)ooks  pre- 
8cril)ed  for  Forms  I.  and  H.  ;  and  the  sentences  for  translation 
into  Knglish  shall  consist  of  "sight  work,"  also  of  tho  same  char- 
acter as  the  sentences  in  the  books  prescribed. 

(/')  The  examination  in  Latin  and  Greek  in  Form  IIL  shall  con- 
sist of — 

Translation  into  FiUglish  of  pas.sages  from  prescribed  texts. 

Translation  at  sight  (with  the  aid  of  vocabidaries)  of  easy  Attic 
prose  an«l  of  passages  from  some  ea.sy  Latin  prose  author,  to  which 
special  importance  shall  Im;  attached.  (Candidates  shall  l>e  expected 
to  have  supplemented  the  reading  of  the  pre.scril)ed  texts  by  addi- 
tional practice  in  the  translation  of  (ireek  and  Latin. 

firanimatical  ([uestions  on  the  pas.sages  from  prescril)ed  texts 
shall  be  set,  and  such  other  questions  as  arise  naturally  from  the 
context. 

Translation  from  English  into  <  ireek  and  Latin  of  sentences,  and 
of  easy  narrative  passages  based  upon  the  prescribed  prose  texts. 

(c)  The  examination  in  Latin  and  (»reek  in  Form  IV.  shall  be  of 
a  more  advanced  chara<'ter,  including  the  translation  into  Latin  and 
Greek  of  onlinary  narrative  passages  of  Knglish. 
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Frkncii  ANr»  <Jkrman. 

(7) — (")  At  th«»  Optional  Secoivl  Konii  <'xiiminatifm  in  Kicnoli  «»r 
(iorinan,  tin;  (|U('sti(ins  in  (iiaininai- shall  In-  maiiilv  ItaHctl  on  pioso 
paHHagcH  ;  iUa  .seiiti-nccs  for  ti'anslali(»n  into  Kicnrh  oi'(ierinan  shall 
lie  tho  same  in  idiom  and  vocalmlarv  as  those  in  the  ItookH  pro- 
8<;rilM!<l  for  Ffirnis  I.  and  II.  ;  and  the  Hcntcnccis  for  translation  into 
Knglish  shall  conHist  of  "  sij^ht  work,"  also  of  the  sainn  character  as 
tho  sentences  in  the  hooks  prescrihed. 

(/>)  At  the  examination  in  Fiench  and  (lerman  in  Form  III.  : 

The  candi<late's  knowledge  of  (irainmar  shall  In-  tcstetl  maiidy  hy 
fpiestions  l>as«'d  upon  prose  extracts. 

The  paper  in  (!ompositi')n  shall  consist  of  translation  into  Krench 
ortJermanof  short  Knglish  sentences  as  a  test  of  tlu^  candidate's 
knowledge  of  grannnatical  forms  and  structure,  the  formation  in 
Krcuudi  <tr  (iernian  of  sentences  of  similar  charaiter,  and  translation 
of  pa.s.sages  from  Knglish  into  Frentih  or  (Jerman. 

Translation  at  sight  is  ju'e.scriheil,  to  which  special  importance 
shall  lie  attached,  (.'andidates  shall  he  expectecl  to  have  supple- 
mented the  reading  of  the  prescrihed  texts  hy  additional  [)raclice  in 
tho  translation  of  French  and  (lerman. 

((')  The  pre.scription  of  work  in  (irammar,  ('(»mposition,  and  Sight 
Translation  in  French  and  (ierman  shall  he  tlu-  same  for  Form  IV. 
as  for  Form  III.,  hut  the  examination  shall  he  of  a  more  advanced 
character. 

DKAWINiJ    AND    HOOKKKKI'INO. 

(8) — (rt)  The  paper  in  Drawing  for  the  First  Form  shall  test  tho 
candidate's  knowh'dge  of  the  princi|)les  of  .Model  and  Ohject  Draw- 
ing as  contained  in  the  authorized  Drawing  Hooks,  and  his  skill  in 
drawing  from  memory  and  ohservation  any  common  ohject  or  group 
of  ohjects.  Model  and  Ohject  Drawing  ifidude  the  type  solids, 
their  parts  and  their  application  in  the  drawing  of  ohjects,  shading 
and  grouping. 

(h)  Tho  paper  in  hookkeejjing  for  the  Fir.st  Form  shall  consist  of 
a  set  of  husiness  transactions  involving  the  u.se  of  commercial  paper, 
such  as  drafts,  notes,  cheijues,  etc.  The  canditlate  shall  make  a 
proper  record  of  these  transactions  hy  either  Single  or  Double 
Entry,  and  close  the  .set  of  hooks.  He  shall  also  write  out  any  of 
the  commercial  forma  in  full  showing  the  enthji'sements. 
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HTKNOOKAPHY    AND    llOOKKKKl'INJi    FOR   TIIK    flOM^IKRriAL 

DII'LOMA. 

(9)~-{fi)  For  a  ('oimnorciiil  Diplnma,  tin*  candiilate  Hhall  have 
coniplott'd  tilt'  following  s<'1i(miI  work  in  Ho»tkkf«'iiiiig  : 

Six  s«!tH,  viuh  fioiii  tw«'nty  to  twi'iity-tivi'  fools«,a|)  jtagt'H  in  li>ngth, 
or  the  (M|iiival«>nt  tlien'of  : 

S<(  I.  shall  sliow  ti'ansactions  cxtoniling  over  a  iM'rio<l  of  two 
montiiH  ;  the  tiansaitioiiH  of  the  hist  month  ln-ing  donr  l>y  Singh* 
Kntry,  an«l  of  {\n>  st'cond  Ity  Doiilth-  Kntry,  and  showing  the  changu 
from  Singh'  to  |)oul»le  Kntry.  Hooks  to  hf  usi'd  :  Day  Hook  (IhI 
month),  Journal  Day  Hook  (2nd  month),  Cask  Hook,  liill  Book,  an<l 
Ledger. 

•SV^  //.  The  transartifins  shall  he  the  same  as  for  Set  I.  ;  those  of 
the  first  nutnth  heing  done  l»y  Douhle  Kntry,  and  of  the  second 
month  hy  Single  Kntry,  and  showing  the  'hange  from  Douhle  Kntry 
to  Single  Kntry.  Books  t(»  he  used  :  l'\»ur  Column  .lournal  with 
special  columns  for  Mdse.  Puichases  and  Sales  (Ist  month),  Duy 
BcHik  (2nd  month),  (i'asli  Hook,  Hill  liook,  and  Ledger. 

iSV/  ///.  A  D(»ul>h>  Kntry  set  with  two  |)artne?s.  Hooks  to  he 
U8od  :  .lournal  Day  Hook  with  a  special  column  for  Mdse.  Salen, 
Cash  Hook,  Invoice  Hook,  Bill  Hook,  and  Ledger,  the  first  three  aH 
books  of  orii^'inal  entry. 

Set  IV.  A  Douhle  Kntry  set;  a  continuation  of  Set  III.,  the 
posting  heing  done  in  the  same  L«'dger.  A  third  partner  shall  he 
admitted,  and  the  transactions  shall  iiiclud(>  shipments  and  consign* 
ments.  Hooks  to  ho  u.sed  :  .Fournal  Day  Hook,  Cash  Book,  Invoice 
Book,  Sales  Book,  Bill  Book,  and  L«'dger,  the  tiist  four  as  }KM)ks  of 
original  entry. 

S*'t  V.  A  Dtmhle  Kntry  set  ;  a  ctnitinuation  of  Set  IV.,  the  post- 
ing heing  done  in  a  new  Leilgcr.  A  fourth  partner  shall  he 
admittetl,  and  the  transactions  shall  inchule  wholesale  merchandis- 
ing, shipment  lonipanies,  and  merchandise  companies.  Books  to 
he  u.sed  :  The  same  as  for  Set  IV. 

Sit  VI,  A  set  in  maiMifactming.  Books  to  l)c  iise<l  :  .loiiinal  Day 
Book,  with  a  special  column  for  Mdse.  Sales,  Cash  Book,  Bill  Book, 
Time  Book  ami  Ledger. 

The  Cash  Book  shall  he  a  hook  of  original  entry  in  all  of  the 
Doulde    Kntry    sets,    various   spi'cial    columns    heing   used    in    the 
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different  sets.  A  monthly  Trial  Balanee  shall  be  made  in  connection 
with  Sets  III.,  IV,  and  V.,  and  Statements  of  Resources  and 
Liabilities,  and  of  Losses  and  Gains  for  all  of  the  Sets. 

The  transactions  in  the  different  sets  shall  be  different,  or  the 
prices  shall  he  changed  from  year  to  year. 

(6)  Business  forms,  usages,  and  correspondence  for  the  Commercial 
Diploma  shall  include  the  following  : 

Negotiable  paper ;  promissory  notes ;  special  notes ;  bills  of 
exchange  ;  acceptance ;  negotiation  of  bills,  notes,  etc.  ;  cheques ; 
collection  of  accounts,  etc.  ;  discharge  ahd  dishonor ;  special  forms 
of  due  bills,  etc. ;  accounts,  invoices,  etc. ;  interest ;  partnerships  ; 
receipts  and  reloas^js  ;  banking  and  commercial  correspondence. 

(c)  The  bookkeeiiing  sets  of  pupils  who  write  at  the  examinations 
for  a  Commercial  Diploma  shall  be  sent,  prepaid,  to  the  Education 
Department,  with  iho  examination  papers. 

(d)  At  the  examiuition  in  dictation  in  stenography,  the  candidate 
shall  be  required  to  have  attained  the  rate  of  fifty  words  per 
minute.  He  shall  also  be  required  to  transcribe  his  work  into  long- 
hand at  the  rate  of  fifteen  words  per  minute.  The  dictated  matter 
shall  consist  of  business  letters  and  legal  documents. 

Examination  Requirements. 

(1)  Candidates  for  Junior  Matriculation  shall  take  Part  I.  of  the 
Second  Form  examinations  (omitting  Physics  in  the  case  of  those 
who  take  the  Greek  option),  and  one  of  the  Third  Form  examina- 
tions containing  three  languages. 

(2)  The  Junior  Matriculation  examination  may  be  taken  at  once 
or  it  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which  Part  I.  (the  examina- 
tion in  Second  Form  subjects)  shall  be  taken  before  Part  II.  (the 
Third  Form  examination)  and  in  a  different  year. 

(3)  Candidates  who  have  already  passed  the  Matriculation  exam- 
ination, shall,  if  they  again  present  themselves  for  examination  at 
Matriculation,  be  subject  to  the  same  regulations  as  candidates  who 
have  passed  Part  I.  only. 

(4)  Junior  Leaving  certificates  will  be  accepted  pro  tanto  at  both 
Part  I.  and  Part  II.  of  the  Junior  Matriculation  examination  ;  but 
candidates  who  desire  to  compete  for  scholarships  or  relative  stand- 
ing wijl  not  be  granted  this  exemption  in  the  case  of  Part  II. 
Candidates  presenting  pro  tanto  certificates  must  complete  the 
examination  at  one  time. 
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(5)  Candidates  for  Honors  and  Scholarships  will  be  examined 
only  on  the  papers  of  the  Fourth  Form  examinations,  provided 
always  that  such  candidates  may  receive  pass  standing  on  these 
papers. 

(1)  Candidates  for  a  Primary  certificate  shall  take  the  First  and 
Second  Form  examinations. 

(2)  Candidates  for  a  Junior  or  Senior  Leaving  certificate  shall 
take  the  First  Form  examination  and  Part  I.  of  the  Second  Form 
examination,  with  the  following  in  addition  : 

(a)  For  a  Junior  Leaving  certificate,  one  of  the  Third  Form 
examinations. 

(ft)  For  a  Senior  Leaving  certificate,  both  parts  of  one  of  the 
Fourth  Form  examinations. 

(3)  A  candidate  for  a  Junior  or  a  Senior  Leaving  certificate  who 
has  passed  the  First  Form  examination  and  Part  I.  of  the  Second 
Form  examination,  but  who  fails  at  the  Third  or  the  Fourth  Form 
examinations,  shall  be  awarded  a  Primary  Certificate  if  he  has 
passed  at  the  Third  or  the  Fourth  Form  examinations  in  the  sub- 
jects of  Part  II.  of  the  Second  Form  examinations. 

(4)  Candidates  for  a  Commercial  Diploma  shall  take  the  First 
Form  and  the  Commercial  Examination. 

(5)  Candidates  for  a  Primary  Certificate  at  the  Second  Form 
examinations,  and  candidates  for  a  Commercial  Diploma,  shall  write 
on  Parts  I.  and  II.  of  the  Second  Form  examinations  in  the  same 
year  ;  but  the  other  examinations  or  parts  of  examinations,  required 
for  any  grade  of  certificate  may  be  taken  in  the  same  year  or  in 
different  years. 

(6)  Candidates  for  a  Primary  Certificate  at  the  Second  Form 
examinations,  may  take  one  or  more  of  the  optional  papers  in 
Latin,  (ireek,  French  and  (Jernian  ;  and  the  marks  so  ol)tained  shall 
be  added  as  a  bonus  to  the  aggregate  of  their  marks  for  Parts  I.  and 
II.,  provided  always  such  candidates  have  obtained  at  least  one- 
third  of  the  marks  for  the  paper,  or  for  each  paper,  taken  in  Latin, 
Greek,  French  and  (German.         , 

Examination  Standards. 

(1)  The  standard  for  pass  at  all  the  examinations  shall  be  one- 
third  of  the  marks  assigned  to  each  paper ;  but  c  ne-half  of  the 
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aggregate  of  marks  shall  be  required  in  addition,  in  the  case  of  (a) 
the  First  Form  examination  and  (/>)  the  Second  Form  examination 
when  Parts  I.  and  11.  are  taken  at  once. 

(2)  The  standard  for  honors  in  a  department  at  Matriculation 
shall  bo,  for  second  class,  50  per  cent. ;  and,  for  first  class,  67  per 
cent,  of  the  aggregate  of  marks  assigned  to  the  papers  in  a 
department. 

(.3)  The  standard  for  honors  at  each  of  the  other  examinations 
shall  be  67  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  of  marks  't  the  examination. 

Provision  for  Candidates  under  Former  liegulations. 

(1)  Candidates  who,  in  1895,  hold  a  certificate  obtained  under 
former  Regulations,  or  are  entitled  to  write,  for  a  Junior  or  a 
Senior  Leaving  Certificate,  may,  at  the  examinations  of  189G  or 
1897,  write  for  certificates  in  the  subjects  as  prescribed  therefor 
under  the  regulations  of  1893,  and  as  defined  in  the  Regulations  of 
1895.  For  candidates  for  a  Junior  Leaving  Certificate  imder  this 
Regulation,  the  Science  Option  shall  be  the  Physics  and  Botany 
prescribed  for  Form  IIL  under  the  Regulations  of  1895. 

(2)  Candidates  who  have  failed  at  the  Junior  Leaving  Examina- 
tion of  1895,  or  a  preceding  year,  but  have  passed  in  English 
Grammar  and  Rhetoric,  Arithmetic  and  Mensuration,  History'  and 
Physics,  shall,  on  application  to  the  Education  Department,  be 
entitled  to  a  certificate  of  having  passed  Part  I.  of  the  Second 
Form  Examinations,  and  may  write  for  a  Junior  or  a  Senior 
Leaving  Certificate  under  the  Regulations  of  1895. 

(3)  Candidates  who  hold  Commercial  Certificates  obtained  under 
the  Regulations  of  1893,  and  who  present  themselves  at  the 
examinations  of  1896  or  1897,  shall  be  exempt  from  the  First  Form 
Examination. 
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LITERATURE  SELECTIONS. 
Forms  I.  and  II. 

English  Literature. — The  following  selections  from  the  High 
School  Reader  : 

1897.— IIL,  The  Trial  Scene  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice  ;  V.,  To 
Daffodils  ;  IX.,  On  the  Morning  of  Christ's  Nativity  ;  XVIII. ,  Rule 
Britannia  ;  XX.,  The  Bard  ;  XXXI.,  To  a  Highland  Girl;  XXXII. , 
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France,  an  Ode  ;  XXXIII.,  Complaint  and  Reproof  ;  XXXV.,  The 
Islet;  of  Greece  ;  XL.,  The  Glove  and  the  Lions  ;  XLL,  The  Cloud  ; 
XLII. ,  On  First  Looking  Into  Clmpnian's  Homer  ;  XLIIL,  On  the 
Grasshopper  and  the  Cricket  ;  XLIX. ,  Indian  Summer  ;  L. ,  to 
Helen  ;  LII. ,  The  Raven  ;  LIV. ,  My  Kate  ;  LV. ,  A  Dead  Rose  ; 
LVIIL,  Each  and  All;  LX.,  The  Diver;  LXIL,  The  Cane-hottomed 
Chair;  LXVIL,  The  Hanging  of  the  Crane;  LXIX.,  As  Ships 
Becalmed  at  Eve  ;  C V. ,  The  Return  of  the  Swallows  ;  C VI. ,  Dawn 
Angels  ;  CVII.,  Le  Roi  est  Mort ;  CVIIL,  To  Winter. 

1898.— III.,  The  Trial  Scene  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice  ;  V.,  To 
Daffodils;  XX.,  The  Bard;  XXIX.,  The  Land  o'  the  Leal ;  XXXI. 
To  a  Highland  Girl ;  XXXIV.,  The  Well  of  St  Keyne  ;  XXXVI., 
Go,  Where  Glory  Waits  Thee  ;  XXXVII. ,  Dear  Harp  of  My  Coun- 
try ;  XXXVIII.,  Come,  ye  Disconsolate  ;  XLL,  The  Cloud  ;  XLIL, 
On  First  Looking  Into  Chapman's  Homer;  XLIIL;  On  the  Grass- 
hopper and  the  Cricket  ;  XLVL,  The  Bridge  of  Sighs  ;  XLVIL,  A 
Parental  Ode  to  My  Son  ;  XLIX.,  I.idian  Summer  ;  L.,  To  Helen  ; 
LL,  Horatiis  ;  LVIIL,  Each  and  All  ;  LX.,  The  Diver  ;  LXVIL, 
The  Hanging  of  the  Crane  ;  LXXIX. ,  The  Lord  of  Burleigh  ; 
LXXX.,  Break,  Break,  Break;  LXXXL,  The  "Revenge"; 
LXXXIX.,  The  Old  Cradle  ;  XC,  Rugby  Chapel. 

Form  II.,  1897,  1898. 

Latin. — Ci?=:sAR,  Bellum  Britannicum  ;  Book  IV.,  chapter  20  to 
end  ;  Book  V. ,  to  end  of  chapter  23. 
French. — The  High  School  French  Reader. 
German. — The  High  School  German  Reader. 

Form  III. 
Engliih  Literature  : 

1897. — Goldsmith — The  Traveller,  the  Deserted  Village. 

Byron — Fourth  Canto  of  Childe  Harold. 

The  following  selections  from  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  : 

Wordsworth  —  She  Was  a  Phantom  of  Delight,  The  Green 
Linnet,  To  the  Cuckoo,  and  the  following  Sonnets :  England  and 
Switzerland,  Upon  Westminster  Bridge,  The  Inner  Vision. 

Keats— Ode  to  Autumn,  Ode  to  a  Nightingale,  and  the  following 
Sonnets  :  On  Chapman's  Homer,  The  Terror  of  Death,  the  Human 
Seasons. 
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Shelley — Ozymandias,  To  a  Skylark,  Tlio  Recollection. 

Scott— The  Outlaw,  Jock  o'  Hazeldean,  'J'ho  Rover,  Rosal>elle. 

1898.— Tennyson— Morte  D'Arthur,  Elaine,  Recollections  of  the 
Arabian  Nights,  to  Virgil,  Early  Spring,  Ulysses,  You  Ask  Me 
Why,  Of  Old  Sat  Freedom,  Love  Thou  Thy  Land,  Freedom,  CEnone, 
The  Lotos  Eaters,  Crossing  the  Bar,  Lady  of  Shalott,  St.  Agnes 
Eve,  Sir  Galahad,  the  six  interlude  songs  in  the  Princess,  and  Tears, 
Idle  Tears. 

The  following  selections  from  Palgrave's  (lolden  Treasury  : 

Gray — Ode  on  Vicissitude,  Ode  on  the  Spring,  Elegy  written  in 
a  Country  Churchyard,  Ode  on  Eton  College. 

CowpKR — Sonnet  to  Mary  Unwin,  To  the  Same,  The  Castaway, 
The  Poplar  Field,  The  Shrubbery. 

Latin.    —1897 — Viruil,  .^neid  IIL  and  Ci'-sar,  Bellum  Gallicum, 
IL,  IIL,  IV. 
1898 — Virgil,  ^neid  I.  and  C.*:sar,  Bellum  Gallicum, 
IL,  IIL,  IV. 

rSelections  from  Xenopiion,  Anabasis  I.,  in  White's 
_         J      Beginner's  Greek  Book  (pp.  304-428),  with  the 
j     exercises  thereon. 
\^ Homer,  Iliad  I. 

^Selections  from  Xenophon,  Anabasis  I.,  in  White's 
J      Beginner's  Greek  Book  (pp.  304-428),  with  the 
I     exercises  thereon. 
\^ Homer,  Iliad  VI. 

De  Maistre,  Voyage  autour  de  ma  chambre. 
Labiche,  La  Grammaire. 

Le  Chien  du  Capitainc. 
La  Fee. 

German, — 1897 — Leander  Triiumereien.     Selected  by  Van  Daell. 
1898— Hauff,  das  Kalte  Herz,  Kalif  Storch. 


French.  — 1897], 

1898|^^'^^^""'  ^ 
(.Feuillet, 
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Form  IV. 
English  Literature : 

1897. — Goldsmith— The  Traveller,  The  Deserted  Village. 

Byron — Fourth  Canto  of  Childe  Harold. 

Milton — Comus. 

Shakespeare — Macbeth,  As  You  Like  It. 
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The  following  selections  from  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  : 

Wordsworth  —  She  was  a  Phantom  of  Delight,  The  Green 
Linnet  to  the  Cuckoo,  and  the  following  sonnets  :  England  and 
Switzerland,  Upon  Westminster  Bridge,  The  Inner  Vision. 

Keats— Ode  to  Autumn,  Ode  to  a  Nightingale,  and  the  following 
sonnets  :  On  Chapman's  Homer,  The  Terror  of  Death,  The  Human 
Seasons. 

Shelley — Ozymandias,  To  a  Skylark,  The  Recollection. 

Scott — The  Outlaw,  Jock  o'  Hazeldean,  The  Rover,  Rosabelle. 

1898. — Tennyson — Morte  D' Arthur,  Elaine,  Recollections  of 
the  Arabian  Knights,  To  Virgil,  Early  Spring,  Ulysees,  You  Ask 
Me  W  hy.  Of  Old  Sat  Freedom,  Love  Thou  Thy  Land,  Freedom, 
CEnone,  The  Lotus  Eaters,  Crossing  the  Bar,  Lady  of  Shalott,  St. 
Agnes  Eve,  Sir  Galahad,  the  six  interlude  soi  ^s  in  the  Princess, 
and  Tears,  Idle  Tears. 

Milton — L' Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  Lycidas,  On  the  Morning  of 
Christ's  Nativity. 

Shakespeare — Julii's  Cajsar,  The  Tempest, 

The  following  selections  from  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  : 

Gray — Ode  on  Vicissitude,  Ode  on  the  Spring,  Elegy  written  in 
a  Country  Churchy  tin'    Ode  on  Eton  College. 

Cowper — Sonnet  to  Mary  Unwin,  To  the  Same,  The  Castaway, 
The  Poplar  Field,  The  Shrubbery. 

IC^SAR,  Bellum  Gallicum,  II.,  III.,  IV., 
ViROlL,  ^^NEID  III. 
Horace,  Odes,  I. ,  II. 
LivY  XXII. 

j-C^ESAR,  Bellum  Gallicum,  II.,  III.,  IV. 
I  Virgil,  ^neid  I. 
1898]  Horace,  Odes,  I.,  II. 

I  Cicero,  In  Catilinam,  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  and  Pro 
V  Archia. 

/Xenophon,  Anabasis  I.,  Chs.  I. -VIII. 
Homer,  Iliad  I. 

Odyssey  XI. 


Latin. 


1897 


Greek. 


1897 


Demosthenes,  Pro  Phormione, 

Contra  Cononom, " 


'Paley&  Sandy's 
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Xknophox,  Anabasis  I.,  Chs.  I. -VIII. 
IIoMKH,  Iliad,  VI. 

Odyasoy  XIII. 

r 

Paley  &  Sandy's 
Dkmohthenes,  Pro  Pliorniione, 
Contra  Cononein, 


Private    Ora- 
tions, Part  n. 


'De  Maistrk,  Voyage  autour  de  ma  chainbre. 

French.-   1897^  Ir'"'""'^'  La  Gran.n.airc 

KiU'KMAN.N-CiiATUiAN,  Madiiiiie  Thurt'se. 
Laiu<"iie,  La  Poudre  aux  Yeux. 

(Enault,  La  Chien  du  Capitaine. 
Feuillet,  La  Fee. 
Le  Roman  d'un  jeune  Homme  pauvre. 
Labiche,  Voyage  de  M.  Pcrrichon. 

rLEANDEii,  Traumerein.     Selectetl  by  Van  Daell. 
Oerman.  — 1897-!  Fkeytag,  die  Journalisteii. 

UJEKSTACKEK,  Gemielsliausen. 

(Hauff,  das  Kalte  Herz  ;  Kalif  8torch. 
EiCHENDORFF,  Aiis  dom  Lel)en  eines  Taugenichts. 
WiLiiELMi,  Finer  muss  hciraten. 
Benedix,  Eigensinn. 
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Abstract,  Concrete  to,  217. 
Aljiise — 

Of   corporal    pihi.shnient,    148, 
149. 

Of  (piestioning,  221. 
Accuracy,  72,  73,  S7,  104. 
Acquisition  of  knowledge,  32. 
Activity,  30,  81,  83,  122. 
Adler,  64. 

i^ilsthetics,  20,  85,  108. 
Agreements  of  teachers,  259. 
Air,  pure,  22. 
Aim,  9,  83,  185,  220. 
Aim  of  discipline,  103. 
Altruism,  67,  89. 
Ambition,  commendable,  244. 
Analytic  methods,  200. 
Anger,  136,  137,  149,  150. 
Answers  to   q.uestions,  234,    235, 

247. 
Approbation,  120. 
Approval  of  self,  124. 
Arbitrary  punishments,  133. 
Arbor  Day,  20. 
Aristotle,  16. 
Arithmetic,  73,  276. 
Arnold,  Dr.,  63,  87,  93. 
Arrangement,  82,  85,  206,  226. 
Artificial  incentives,  114. 
Assimilation,  33,  248. 
Assistants,  106,  107. 
Assistance  from  pupils,  111. 
Athletics,  27,  29. 
Attendance,  regularity  of,  81. 
Attention,  36,  204,  210. 
Authorized  books,  261. 
Authority,  86,  105,  139. 
Auxiliarj'  methods,  202. 

Bible,  46,  47,  53,  56,  57,  61,  70,  72. 
Bifurcation,  175. 
Biography,  72. 


Bookkeeping.  278,  279. 
liook  knowledge,  194. 
"iireaking  the  will,"  91. 
Building,  school,  21. 
Browne,  Crichton,  139. 
Business  success,  124. 

Cali.sthenics,  30. 

Catechism,  instruction  in,  46. 

Catechetical  methods,  227. 

Categorical  ([uestions,  225. 

Censure,  141. 

Central  .schools,  district,  160. 

Certain,  punishments  to  be,  135. 

Certificates,  260. 

Character  building,  75-91. 

Character  of  teacner,  62,  75,  90, 

101. 
Charges  against  the  school,  59. 
Charges  against  examinations,  248. 
Cheating,  88. 
Cheerfulness,    96,    102,    189,    222, 

225. 
Child,  the  knowledge  of,  94,  222. 
Choice  of  incentives,  113. 
Church  and  State,  45,  48,59. 
Church,  duty  of,  55. 
Church  schools,  46,  51. 
Churlisliness,  89. 
Civics,  67. 
Clas.ses,  mixed,  162. 
Classes,  number  of,  161. 
Classes,  size  of,  161,  162. 
Classification,  109,  152,  153,  154, 

156. 
Classics,  277. 
Class  questioning,  230. 
Cleanliness,  24,  45,55. 
Closets,  24. 
Coeducation,  162. 
Combined  methods,  233. 
Commands,  86,  112. 
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Comnion-flcnse,  98. 
Comparative  metliod,  199. 
Comparative  Htanding,  119. 
Compayre,  1()2. 

Committee  of  fifteen,  71,  95,  167. 
Committee  of  ten,  170,  176. 
Competitive  examinations,  253. 
Composition,  41,  276. 
Concentration,  76,    177,  204,  210, 

238. 
Conception,  35. 
Co?icert  metlnxl,  231. 
Concrete  to  abstract,  217. 
Conditions  of  discipline,  105. 
Conduct,  128. 

Conscience,  57,  126,  127,  130. 
Consecutive  method,  231. 
Consequences,  discipline  of,  137. 
Contrast  method,  199. 
Continuation  classes,  256. 
Control,  105,  106,  107. 
Control  of  self,  90,  105. 
Conversational  method,  197. 
Co-operation  of  principal,  106. 
Co-operation  of  trustees,  106. 
Co-operation  of  parents,  107. 
Co-ordination,  171,  172. 
Copying,  89,  99, 
Corporal  punishment,  147-151. 
Correction  of  errors,  234,  247. 
Correct  views  needed,  9. 
Correlation,  171,  172. 
Countrv  Schools,  157, 158, 165, 178. 
Courage,  97,  101. 
Courses  of  study,  169,   174,  263, 

266. 
Courtesy,  89. 
Cowham,  142. 
Cramming,  25,  33,  248. 
Criticism  of  answers,  235, 
Criticism  of  Public  Schools,  59,  60 ; 

of  examinations,  248. 
Cruel  punishments,  144.     " 
Curiosity,  122. 
Currie,  55,  126,  207. 

Daily  programme,  176. 
Decorum,  24,  84,  85,  97,  223,  225. 
Deductive  methods,  201. 
Definiteness,    185,  206,  210,  223, 
224,  235,  346. 


Deliberative  minishments,  134. 
Demerit  marks,  147. 
Denominational  schools,  46. 
Desires  as  incentive,  119-121. 
Detention,  145. 
Developing  nu'thod,  193. 
Devices  of  dis(;ipline,  108. 
Devotional  exercises,  56. 
Digressic.iiH,  208,  209,  226. 
Discipline — 

Aim  of,  103. 

CharacteristicH  of,  104. 

Conditions  of,  105. 

Devices  of,  108. 
Discipline  of  t'onseipiences,  1,37. 
Discussion  methods,  197. 
Disobedience,  86,  148. 
Dishonesty,  88. 
Disorder,  97,  98,  99,  2.32. 
Division  of  work,  166. 
Draughts,  danger  of,  22,  23. 
Drawing,  278. 
Drill,  30,  213. 
Duties  of  teachers,  257. 
Duty,  sense  of,  127. 

Edge  worth,  209. 

Education,  12. 
Science  of,  11. 
Kinds  of,  13. 
Means  of,  14. 
Scope  of  school,  15. 
Ends  of,  76. 

Educational  values,  169. 

Effective,  punishments  to  be,  136. 

Elliptical  questions,  227. 

Empirical  methods,  192. 

Emulation,  115. 

Encouragement,  100,  120,  236. 

Energy,  97. 

Enthusiasm  needs  good  health,  92. 

Environment,  14,  20,  65,  70,  105. 

Envy,  116. 

Epithets,  144. 

Errors  in  answers,  235,  247. 

Esprit  de  Corps,  90. 

Estimate  of  teachers  at  examina- 
tions, 248. 

Ethics,  44,  58-60,  70. 

Ethical  value  of  studies,  72. 

Euclid,  41,  73. 
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K47. 

examina- 

72. 


Examinations  — 

Written,  objects  of,  2.37. 

Advantages  of,  238. 

Training,  241 , 

Promotion,  243. 

Qualifying,  244. 

Questions  of,  246. 

Objections  to,  2+8. 

Competitive,  253. 

For  High  Schoc!,«,,  273. 

Time  of,  242. 

Effect  on  teaciiing,  245. 

Examination  re(£uirements,  28C). 

Standards,  281. 
Example  of  teacher,  62,  63,  84,  90. 
?]xecutive  ability,  96. 
Exemptions,  118. 
Exercises,  25,  26,  34,  68,  208. 
Experience,  95. 
Expulsion,  144,  259. 

Fatigue,  25,  250. 

Fault  finding,  99,  102,  145, 

Fear,  87. 

First  day  at  school,  157,  158. 

Fitch,  117,  146,  173,  194,  195. 

Fixed  courses,  174,  263,  273. 

Flattery,  121. 

Flexibility   of   programmes,    174, 

175,  178. 
Forgetfulness,  39. 
Formal  ethical  teaching,  70,  87. 
Form  examinations,  273. 
Form  of  questions,  224. 
Freedom  of  teacher,  1.35,  192. 
French  and  German,  278. 
Function  of  the  school,  9,  65. 
Furniture,  21. 
Future  good.  Desire  of,  125. 

Games,  29. 

Gems,  72,  265. 

Gill,  123. 

Gilman,  64,  70. 

Geography,  73. 

Geometry,  41,  73. 

"  Golden  Rule,"  89. 

Good  standing,  desire  of,  1 19. 

Governing  power,  66. 

Grades,  154,  155,  160,  263,  266. 

Graded  schools,  158,  180. 


Guessing,  223,  2.35. 
(Jymnastics,  29. 

Habits,  66,  68,  80,  81. 

Hall,  (J.  S.,27. 

Harmony  among  the  staff,  107. 

Harris,  13,  28,  71. 

Health,  18. 

Hcalthfidness  of  school  site,  20. 

Htiart  power,  1(X). 

Heating,  22. 

Heiedity,  16,  75,  76,  78,  80. 

High  Schools,  162,  181,  266. 

High  School  course  of  study,  266. 

History,  72. 

Holidays,  261. 

Home  work,  25,  180,  187. 

Honesty,  88. 

Honor,  sense  of,  125. 

Honor,  loss  of,  140. 

Huxley,  46,  138. 

Huntington,  64. 

Hurry,  33. 

Hygiene,  19. 

Ideas  and  words,  .35. 
Illustrative  methods,  200. 
Imagination,  .37. 
Incentives,  113128. 
Incidental  moral  instruction,  69, 

71. 
Individuality,  16,  76,  209,  251. 
Individual  instruction,  158. 
Inductive  methods,  201. 
Industry,  83. 

Injudicious  punishments,  144. 
Intellectual  development,  32, 
Instruction,  34,  212. 
Interest,  205. 

Judicious  punishments,  144-147. 
.Just,  pimishments  to  be,  135. 

Keeping  in,  145. 
Kindergarten,  154,  155. 
Kindness,  95,  100,  102. 
Knowing  and  doing,  218, 
Knowledge — 

Acquisition  of,  32, 

Desire  of,  121, 
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Knowledge— CoH^jHitCf^. 

Lovo  of,  .S7. 

8yHteniati/.e<l,  70. 
Liiiiguiige  training,  40,  72. 
Law,  ir)(»,  2r)G-ii«)M. 
Landon,  199,  2O0,  '219,  221,  22(5. 
Latliani,  2r>'{. 
Lecture  method,  19.5, 
Lesson  progianinie,  110. 
Lighting,  '2',i. 
Literatme — 

Kthieal  value  of,  72. 

Questions  in,  277. 

Seleetions  in,  26"),  2<}<),  282. 
Limitations  ot  the  functions  of  the 

school,  K). 
Locke,  134. 
Love,  l(X). 

Magnetism,  95. 

Management,  scjhool,  9. 

Manifold  classification,  UU. 

Manner  of  the  teacher,  188,  225. 

Manual  training,  31. 

Mathematics,  73. 

Matriculation,  280. 

Marking,  147. 

"Marking  time,"  159. 

Maxims,  215-218. 

Mechanical  devices.  111. 

Mechanical  teaching,  11. 

Memory,  38. 

Memorizing,  40. 

Methods  of  conducting  recitations, 
185-203. 

Military  drill,  30. 

Milton,  13. 

Mixed  classes,  162. 

Misconceptions  regarding  punish- 
ments, 132. 

Monotony,  224. 

Morale  of  the  school,  90,  12G,  132, 

Moral  training,  51,  68. 

Moral  instruction,  69. 

Moral  character  of  teacher,  62, 101 

Moral  tone  to  be  developed,  132. 

Moral  lecture,  abuse,  of,  129. 

Motives,  118. 

McLellan,  38,  217,  221. 
McLellan  and  Dewey,  95,  193. 


Nagging,  145. 

National  Schools,  48,  51,  52. 

Nature's  iiifthod,  *^i5. 

Natuial  iurciilivcs,  1 14. 

Natiual  punishments,  1.34. 

Natural  science,  ethical  value  of, 

74. 
Neatness,  85. 
Notes  on  lessons,  186. 
Nostrums,  61. 

Oatii,  civil,  49. 
Obedience,  S5. 
Objeetionabli-  methods,  202. 

Questions,  227. 
Object  les.sons,  36. 
Objections  to  examinations,  248. 
Ob.servation,  .'i5. 
Obstinacy,  91. 
Opening  exei'cises,  .56. 
Optional  coinses,  175. 
Oral  illustrations,  20(». 
Oral  teaching,  194. 
Oral  tests,  168. 
Oi'dci',  85,  105. 
Organization,  school,  152. 
Oiiginality,  16,  76,  212,  251. 
Outbuildings,  24. 
Outlines  of  lessons,  185,  186. 
Ovei-  pressure,  25,  28,  33,  248, 250. 

Questioning,  211,  221. 

Teaching,  188,  191,  209,  229. 

Page,  148,  196. 

Pain,  130. 

Parables,  72. 

Parker,  F.  VV.,  52. 

Parochial  Schools,  47. 

Patriotism,  73, 

Penalties,  262. 

Perception,  97. 

Pf;riods  of  development,  76. 

Periods  of  education,  14,  154. 

Personality,  62,  222. 

Personal  magnetism,  95. 

Pestalozzi,  100. 

Physical  attainments,  92. 

Physical  culture,  18-31. 

Comfort,  108. 

Exercises,  26,  112. 
Physiology,  18,  19. 
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202. 

ma,  248. 


251. 

186. 
248,  250. 

>9,  229. 


76. 
154. 


Plans,  losHon,  185,  186,  187,  192, 

208. 
IMunts,  house,  2.3. 
Plato,  12. 

Play,  26,  27,  28,  29. 
Play  grourjd,  20. 
Politeni'HH,  {10, 
Power,  77,  1<K>. 
Pmetical  education,  125. 
Praise,  120. 
Prayer,  .'")(). 
Preparation — 

By  teacher,  185. 

By  pupils,  187. 
Prerequisites  of  teaclier,  222. 
Presciihed  courses  of  study,  169, 

2(>3,  266.     ' 
PrincipR-nof  teaching,  204-218. 
Prizes,  115,  253 
Privilege,  Ion    of,  142. 
Privileges,  11/. 
Problems,  225,  247. 
Prc)i>leni,  the  religious,  4.S. 
Professional  (jualihcations,  94. 
Programmes  of  studies,  169,  176, 

263,  266. 
Progression,  214. 
Prohibitions,  2(52,  263. 
Promotions,  160,  167,  243. 
Promiscuous  methods,  232. 
Public  Schools  Act,  256. 
Public  Scliool — 

Course  of  study,  263. 

Continuation  classes,  256. 

Leaving  examinations,  266. 
Punctuality,  82. 
Punishments — 

Need  of,  129. 
,  Basis  of,  130. 

Ends  of,  130, 

Misconceptions  about,  132, 

Characteristics  of,  134. 

Judicious,  i40. 

Injudicious,  144. 

Corporal,  147. 
Putnam,  117,  122,  172. 

Qualifications,  the  teacher's,  92. 
Qualifying  examinations,  244. 
Qualities  not  tested  by  examina- 
tions, 252. 


Question  method,  198. 
Questioning,  the  art  of,  219-236. 
Quietness,  84. 

Raub,  119,  125. 
Reading,  209,  21*^ 
Reasoning,  41. 
Rebellion,  98,  148. 
Rebuke,  98,  141. 
Recapitulation,  214. 
Recesses,  28,   181, 
Recitations,  184. 
Records,  182 
Recreation,  25,  2fi. 
Reformatory  piinislmiont,  131. 
Regularity,  81. 

Religion,  place  of,  in  school,  43-57. 
Religious  inst  ,  .tion,  53,  CyA,  o6, 
256. 

Motives,  54.  119, 

Sanctions,  53,  .'i4. 

Teaching,  5;i. 
Reporting,  88. 
Reprotluction,  .39,  213. 
Reproof,  140,  141. 
Rest,  25,  26. 

Retributive  punishments,  130. 
Reviews,  214. 
Rewards,  120. 
Richter,  28. 
Ridicule,  141,  144. 
Right  motives,  118. 
Right,  .sense  of,  126. 
Robo  kranz,  .38,  148. 
Rules,  86,  112. 
Rural  Schools,  157,  165,  178. 

Salaries  of  teachers,  164,  259, 
Sanitary  requirements,  20-24. 
Sarcasm,  144. 

Scholarship  of  the  teacher,  9.3. 
School — 

Function  of,  9. 

Organization,  152. 

Programmes,  169. 

Law,  256. 

Visitors,  261. 
Schools — 

(irades  of,  1.54. 

Ungradetl,  157. 

Craded,  158. 
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Schools — CoTitinued. 

High,  162. 

Programmes  of,  176. 

Time  tal)le8  of,  178,  18(),  181. 

Courses  of  studies  of,  263,  266. 

Denominational,  46. 

Secular,  44 

National,  48,  51,  52. 
School  management,  9, 
Science  of  education,  11. 
Science,  36,  74,  27G. 
Scolding,  145. 
Seats,  21. 

Seating  pupils,  109. 
Sectarian  Schools,  46. 
Secular  Schools,  44. 
Self-activity,  122,  208,  220. 
Self- approval,  124. 
Self-control,  65,  90,  91,  101,   123. 
Self- reporting  system,  147. 
Sense,  common,  98. 
Sense,  of  honor,  125. 

Of  right,  126. 

Of  duty,  127. 
Separate  Schools,  47. 
Signals,  HI. 
Silence,  84. 

Simple  to  complex,  216. 
Simultaneous  methods,  231. 
Single  classification,  165. 
Site  of  building,  20. 
Size  of  classes,  161. 

Of  schools,  160. 
Skill,  94,  96,  97,  98,  99. 
Sneering,  145. 
Socratic  method,  198. 
Spencer,  13,  46,  137. 
Spontaneity,  123,  208. 
Standing,  desire  of  good,  119. 
State  control,  155. 
Stenography,  271. 
Stimulus,  211. 
Study,  209. 

Study  periods,  110,  188.        .       ' 
Success,  hope  of,  124. 
Sully,  39. 
Summary,  188. 
Suspension,  142,  259. 
Sympathy,  78,  100. 
Synthetic  methods,  200. 
System,  82,  92. 


Tact,  97. 

Taotics,  school.  111. 
Tale-telling,  87. 
Talk,  195,  203. 
Tate,  211,  217. 
Tasks,  146. 
Tastes,  78,  79. 
Teachers — 

Duties  of,  258. 

Certificates  of,  260. 
Teaching,  principles  of,  204-218. 
Teaching,  freedom  of,  135. 
Testing  questions,  220,  228. 
Temperance,  132. 
Thermometer,  22. 
Thoroughness,  210. 
Thring,  40,  121. 
Time-tableg,  176,  178,  180,  181. 
Tompkins,  179,  186. 
Topic  method,  199. 
Training  examinations,  241. 
Training  questions,  228, 
Transition  periods,  155 
Truancy,  82. 
Truthfulness,  87. 

Uniform  examinations,  243,  244, 

245. 
Unity,  207. 
Unjust  charges,  59-61. 
Ungraded  Schools,  157, 158, 1 05, 178 
University  matriculation,  280. 

Valuing  answers,  247. 

Values,  educational,  169, 175, 176. 

Value  of  examination  papers,  274. 

Variety,  205. 

Ventilation,  22. 

Vigilance,  88,  99. 

Vindictive  punishments,  132. 

Visitors,  school,  261. 

Voice  of  teacher,  189. 

Warning,  punishments  as  a,  131. 

White,  50,  65,  122,  124,  128,  140. 

Wholes,  then  parts,  217. 

Wickersham,  120. 

Will,  78. 

Will,  power,  101. 

Will,  training  of,  78. 

Written  examinations,  237-255. 
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